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In a country in which action is so rapid, interests so varied, 
and occupation so intense and unremitting, as with us—where 
men of business, philosophers, and politicians, pursue each their 
own special object with exclusive and overestimating eagerness 
—where the whole nation is engaged with healthy cheerfulness in 
unremitting effort and an unpausing race, it is not easy for those 
to find a hearing who would call upon the actors in this exciting 
drama to draw up for a brief space, and consider themselves, 
their position, te their aims, as becomes beings 

** Holding large discourse, 
Looking before and after.” 


Yet these breathing moments in the hasting course of time— 
these Sabbatical hours of the world’s quick existence—in which 
we may review the past, estimate where we are standing, and 
ascertain whither we are tending, in which we may caiculate 
our progress and catch a clear vision of our goal, may take stock 
of our acquisitions and achievements, investigate the value of 
our objects, and compare them with the price we are paying for 
them, and the means which remain to us of obtaining them-— 
such pauses for reflection, introspection, and foresight, are particu- 
larly necessary if we would not sink from the dignity of men 
‘“* Who know themselves, and know the ways before them, 
And from among them choose considerately, 
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With a clear foresight, not a blindfold courage ; 
And having chosen, with a steadfast mind 
Pursue their purposes”— 


into mere unconscious instruments of destiny, mere unresisting 
floaters on the stream of time. 

In politics especially, a mere “ hand-to-mouth” existence— 
living, as the French express it, au jour le jour—can never be 
worthy of men who boast to be free and claim to be progressive. 
Yet it is the besetting peril, and has always been the peculiar 
reproach of our busy British statesmen. Overwhelmed as they 
constantly are with a mass of routine work, which must be got 
through ; and having literally to fight their way inch by inch 
against a host of antagonists, whose sole business is antagonism ; 
knowing that every step will be a struggle, and therefore, natu- 
rally enough, stepping less where they wish and think they 
ought than where they must and think they can, they can rarely 
get sufficiently out of the press and throng to see far, or sufti- 
ciently free from the urgent demands of the moment to deliberate 
or muse, The position apart, the dry ground of security above, 
which are indispensable to the profound and patient thought 
out of which wisdom emerges, are almost wholly denied them. 
The country, too, seems content that it should be so; it is satisfied 
to be served by men who do the duties of the day with capacity 
and decorum; it is never “ over-exquisite to cast the shadow of 
uncertain evils ;” it goes on from generation to generation, meet- 
ing unforeseen emergencies with extemporized expedients, stop- 
ping up a gap with anything that comes to hand, caulking a 
shot-hole with the nearest hat, slitting open the leather where 
the shoe pinches, putting in a casual patch when the rent in the 
old garment becomes absolutely indecent and unbearable, cob- 
bling up the old house as the family enlarges, or the roof decays, 
or the walls crumble and fall away, adding here a buttress and 
there a shed, and sometimes, in a crisis of severe pressure or un- 
wonted ambition, joining a Grecian colonnade to a Gothic gable. 
In this strange style we have proceeded almost for centuries, 
till the incongruities of our dwellings, our clothing, and our policy, 
have grown obvious even to our unobservant and accustomed 
eye. Wego on swearing against the Pretender long after his 
last descendant has been laid quietly in a foreign grave; guard- 
ing with testy jealousy against the power of the Crown long 
after the Crown has been shorn of its due and legitimate authority ; 
risking the loss of our liberties from foreign aggression rather 
than support an adequate standing army, because in past times 
those liberties were threatened by a standing army in the hands 
of a domestic tyrant; exacting oaths in a court of justice as a 
security for truth long after experience and reflection fam shewn 
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us that those who refuse oaths are the most truthful of all wit- 
nesses, and long after our inconsistent liberality has extorted 
from us the permission to every man to swear after his own 
fashion ;—and committing a host of similar solecisms, all shewing 
how entirely we are still governed by the ideas and traditions 
of an obsolete and inapplicable age. In an era of new require- 
ments and encircled by new conditions, we are drawing on the 
arsenals and speaking in the language of the past; and while 
young and mighty perils, from hitherto undreamed of quarters, 
are threatening the precious commonwealth, we are haunted by 
the ghost of some ancestral enemy, or are gibbetting the carcase 
and demolishing the tomb of some old danger that was long 
avo gathered to its fathers. 

Our present object is to awaken among our countrymen some 
degree, not of uneasiness, indeed, but of perception of our dan- 
gers and our requirements, sqme serious and anxious inquiry into 
the difficulties which we have to meet and into our means of 
meeting them. Our foreign and international relations are be- 
coming strangely complicated; and the principles which are to 
guide them in future require to be considered and decided, that 
our due influence be not impaired by weakness or vacillation. 
Our relations with our offsets and dependencies are changing 
and enlarging with the lapse of time; and the principles which 
are to regulate our colonial policy for the future must be dis- 
cussed and laid down in such a manner as to avoid any risk of a 
disruption of our empire or of dissension among brethren. The 
social problems which press upon us for solution at home become 
daily knottier, more urgent, and more complex ; and it is essential 
both to our safety and our welfare that they be neither evaded 
nor postponed. Finally, the duties of actual administration 
become every year more difficult and laborious as our wealth and 
numbers multiply, as our vision of what is needed becomes 
keener, and as our standard of requirement becomes higher. 
Now, for all these calls, but most especially for the last, we need 
statesmen not only of a high but of a peculiar order of talent ; 
and as these calls increase and enlarge we require both more 
numerous and more able statesmen. Already it is felt that the 
work in every public department is augmenting and its diffi- 
culties thickening in a most perplexing degree. We are opening 
our eyes to the extent to which we have been misgoverned, and 
we are rapidly raising our conception of what Government inight 
or ought to be; day by day defects are being discovered and abuses 
are being ferretted out and exposed in every ministerial office ; 
and the voice of the country demands that they shall be reme- 
died at once and shall be precluded for the future. We need 
more and exact more from our public men than at any former 
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period, What means have our public men of meeting this need 
and these exactions? and what is our immediate prospect of a 
supply of statesmen adapted to the functions and equal to the 
necessities of their position ? 

Perhaps there has never been a period in our recent history 
where so poor a present had the prospect of being succeeded by 
a still poorer future. Generally speaking, each of the great parties 
in the State has been able to muster a sufficient number of men to 
form a Cabinet capable of undertaking the destinies of the country, 
—men whose views, indeed, we might deem erroneous, but of 
whose proved capacity there could be no question. Now, it is pro- 
bable, that if an accident or an epidemic were to sweep off three 
or four of our oldest and most acknowledged leaders—whose end 
in the natural course of events cannot be far distant—all parties 
together could scarcely supply the fifteen ministers needed to 
complete a cabinet, of individuals whose fitness for such a position 
has been tried and is admitted by the nation. Our list of actual 
statesmen is alarmingly scanty; our list of potential ones is 
scantier still. Peel and Wellington—the great parliamentary 
and the great military genius of the age—have both passed off 
the stage. After a life of toil, the one has found rest and the 
other is hourly looking forward to it. Who remain to replace 
them? Of the veterans who, by universal consent, hold a first 
rank, there are only four—Lord John Russell, Lord Derby, 
Lord Palmerston, and Sir James Graham. (We need take no 
account of their contemporaries, for Lord Lansdowne, never 
brilliant, but always sensible and moderate, is now seventy-two 
years of age, and is weary, broken down, and anxious for imme- 
diate retirement; Lord Aberdeen, amiable and honourable, but 
yielding and inefficient, is now sixty-eight, and may, without 
disrespect, be spoken of in the preterite tense; Mr. Herries and 
Mr. Goulburn both verging on their seventieth year, were always 
more or less so.) But the four above named are all first-rate 
men. We may dissent from their policy, we may oppose their 
measures, we may dislike their persons, but it is impossible not 
to admit their full competency. Lord Derby is a gallant and 
brilliant nobleman ; Lord John Russell is a statesman of thorough 
education and long experience and chivalric honour; Sir James 
Graham is unquestionably the ablest administrator in Parlia- 
ment; and Lord Palmerston, beyond rivalship, the most com- 
plete and skilful diplomatist of his time. But these four are all 
of that rank and standing that remain to us; and Lord Derby, 
the youngest of them, is such a martyr to the gout, as almost, if 
not quite, to disqualify him for the toils of office. Far from being 
always ready for any call, he can never foresee whether he will be 
able to go down to the House on any given day, or whether he 
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may not, for weeks at a time, be as unfit for business as the first 
Lord Chatham. Lord John Russell, whose health was never 
strong, is now sixty years cf age; Sir James Graham the same ; 
and Lord Palmerston is sixty-eight. When these men fail or 
disappear, as they soon must, who are they who will step into 
their places by right of natural inheritance?—the younger 
statesmen of the second rank. 

It is in this class that our poverty is most apparent. It affords 
only three men qualified by capacity and character for the 
chief offices of State—Lord Clarendon, Lord Grey, and Mr. 
Gladstone. On these men we may soon have to place our 
main reliance. The first is already marked out by the general 
voice as our future Premier. He, of all men, would be best fitted 
to unite all that remains of vigour and adaptability in the old 
Whig party with the rising talent and bolder views of the more 
able Radicals, and to command the allied forces. He has high 
rank and aristocratic connexions; he is noted for firm purpose 
and conciliating manners; he has shewn first-rate ability, both 
as a diplomatist and an administrator; whatever he has had to 
do he has done well; his views are sound, comprehensive, and 
generous; and he is free from those narrow trammels of con- 
nexion and tradition which so often cloud the vision, complicate 
the measures, and paralyze the energy of Lord John Russell. 
Moreover, though a man of thoroughly broad and statesmanlike 
capacity, and nothing of a doctrinaire, he is known to sympa- 
thize more largely than any of his class with the opinions of the 
more sober and reflective of the popular party; he will be freer 
than any other statesman to act as he deems right, because more 
exempt than any other from embarrassing antecedents; and the 
skill and courage with which he has governed Ireland, afford a 
— of his competency to the far easier task of governing 

ngland. Happily he is still young (52,) and may possibly be 
our pilot for nearly a quarter of a century before his powers 
decay. His brother, Charles Villiers, fought the battle of the 
Corn-laws side by side with Richard Cobden, and he himself was 
known to sympathize largely with the people in that memorable 
contest. 

Mr. Gladstone is a man whom everybody respects, and whom 
all who know him love. He has many of the qualities of an 
English statesman—wide knowledge, thorough training, a con- 
servative temper, and singular caution. He is, moreover, a man 
of unstained and lofty character, gentle and generous feelings, 
and a most sensitive and elaborate conscientiousness. But the 
tone of his mind is delicate and fine rather than strong; he is 
inclined to scholastic niceties which greatly impair his efficiency 
in political life; and though his mental and moral qualities will 
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always make him influential, yet his subtle and refining tem- 
perament will prevent him from ever becoming a popular states- 
man. He may be a valuable adviser and a useful moderator, 
even perhaps a fair administrator, but scarcely a great Jeader. 

Lord Grey raised great hopes of his future eminence and use- 
fulness so long as he was out of office. “Omnium consensu 
capax imperii, nisi imperasset.” ‘Though always deplorably 
tainted with some of the worst faults of the Whig aristocracy— 
their narrow sympathies, imperious dogmatism, and cold haughti- 
ness of temper—he was a laborious and thoughtful politician. 
His views were always worthy of attention, often original, some- 
times bold and comprehensive. He promised to become what 
England so much wants—a philosophical reformer. But office 
—that great test and touchstone of genuine capacity—has not 
only lowered his reputation, but we fear has damaged it so 
effectually as to render him almost unavailable for future service. 
Not only has he disappointed all hopes, made innumerable 
enemies, andl done nothing well, but all his early defects seem 
to have been aggravated; and any such improvement as_ will 
again qualify him to become a leading statesman can scarcely be 
hoped for from a man who is too impatient to listen, and too 
proud to learn. 

It may seem strange that in our survey of the prospective 
servants of the country, we should pass over such members 
of the late Cabinet as Sir Francis Baring, Mr. Fox Maule, 
Lord Carlisle, and Mr, Labouchere. But the first has never 
been esteemed a man either of much diligence or of great 
capacity, and is understood to have a rooted dislike to the 
fatigues and annoyances of office. The second is a man of 
talent and industry, but has scarcely made his way into the 
category of statesmen. Lord Carlisle, though he has been a 
laborious and most useful minister in his day, and though his 
genial manners, genuine, wide, warm benevolence, and ready 
popular sympathies, will always make him an ornament and a 
source of confidence to any Cabinet which he may join, is un- 
questionably not a man of commanding ability. He is an 
honour to his station and his country, but he would be the first 
to confess his own incapacity for the position of a leader. Sir 
George Grey’s health is quite broken. Mr. Labouchere is a 
soft-minded, philanthropic, and honourable man—one of that 
class of rich, cultivated, noble country gentlemen, of whom 
England has so much reason to be proud; but his talents are 
only moderate, and he has far too little ambition to allow us to 
count upon him as a permanent candidate for office. Two 
noblemen remain, of whom the highest hopes are entertained by 
those who know them, and who will probably henceforth take 
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rank among our leading statesmen—Lord Granville and Lord 
Dalhousie. Both are in the prime of life, and seem endowed 
with all the needful qualifications; but they can scarcely yet be 
said to have been sufficiently proved for us to predict their 
future with any certainty. Of those younger still, three have 
already appeared above the horizon, and may become stars in 
time. All are men of talent, and of high name and connexion. 
The Duke of Argyll has manifested already in his writings 
comprehensive views and a masterly logical faculty, and seems 
resolved to devote himself to public life. Lord Stanley, though 
an inferior man to his father, and though he has most injudi- 
ciously and prematurely announced his attachment to the fall- 
ing cause of protection, is said to possess very considerable 
powers. Mr. Frederick Peel is cautious, able, and fond of work, 
and has avoided his father’s early fault, ranking himself at once 
among the moderate but advancing liberals. 

Here ends our list of rising and proximate statesmen from all 
the great parties which have hitherto divided political power 
between them, and it must be allowed to be an alarmingly meagre 
one. We do not mean that among the holders, past and present, 
of the subordinate ministerial offices there are not several men of 
great ability, whose capacity to render good service to their 
country we in no way doubt. Lord Stanley of Alderley is a 
man of respectable powers and business habits, and Mr, Wilson 
is a politician and administrator of vast industry and no ordinary 
talent; but the number of such men is not large, and they are 
not leaders, nor perhaps qualified to be so, “ But,” it will be 
asked, “are there in Parliament no other men of capacity and 
eminence, who, if not yet finished statesmen, are, at all events, 
fitted to become such; who, though hitherto undreamed of for 
official posts, are yet only excluded by virtue of their opinions ; 
and who, as the country gradually advances in the career of 
liberalism, will become the exponents of its views, and therefore 
the natural administrators of its destinies?” —We think not.* 
Mere opinions exclude men only for a time: character and 
habits of mind exclude them for ever. In the first case, their 
day inevitably comes round: in the second, no lapse of years 
and no change of public sentiments can float them in to power, 
Now there are at present five men of great weight, and value, 
and prominence in the House of Commons, whom no one thinks 





* This was written before the formation of the present Cabinet, the list of whose 
members has amazed the world. But we do not feel disposed to alter or qualify 
any of our observations, With the exception of Mr. Herries, (who is passé), the 
only known member of that Cabinet in the House of Commons, is Mr. Disraeli, of 
whom all that can be said is, that, as far as he can be judged of by the past, he 
unites the maximum of parliamentary cleverness with the minimum of statesman- 


like capacity. 
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of with much hope—scarcely even without dread—as possible 
ministers. It seems generally felt, and not among aristocratic 
and official circles only, that, notwithstanding their undoubted 
ability and vigour, their natural and permanent place is in the 
opposition, ‘They either have not the needful endowments of 
statesmen, or they have qualities and defects which neutralize 
and overpower these endowments. Mr. Disraeli is the appa- 
rent leader of a party, is undoubtedly its spokesman, and is by 
far the most brilliant and formidable rhetorician in the House. 
His prominence there, if backed by the suitable qualities, would 
indubitably make him a Cabinet minister and Secretary of 
State if ever the Tories, or their ghosts, the Protectionists, came 
into power. ‘The House always fills to hear him speak ; and the 
fierce and polished sarcasms which he launches on his opponents 
are the nightly delight of his associates. Yet no one ever 
dreams of him asa leading minister. The country would not 
endure his appointment to any important post, and his undeni- 
able Parliamentary claim to such is well known to be a source 
of serious embarrassment to his party. He is felt by all parties 
to be a mere adventurer,—a man without fixed principles or 
deliberate and sincere public aims,—a man to whom political life 
is a game to be played (as respectably as may be) for his own 
advancement, Neither his character nor his abilities give him 
any weight with any class or party. Moreover, he is univer- 
sally admitted to be destitute both of the statesmanlike capacity, 
the statesmanlike knowledge, and the statesmanlike sobriety and 
solidity of mind and morals. He belongs, not to the bees, but 
to the wasps and the butterflies of public life. He can sting 
and sparkle, but he cannot work. His place in the arena is 
marked and ticketed for ever—Mr. Bright is a man of very 
vigorous though rough ability, his diligence is very meritorious, 
and he is gradually gaining the ear of the House; but his edu- 
cation is imperfect, his views narrow, his tone low, dogmatic, 
and somewhat vulgar; he has nothing of the statesman about 
him, and we do not imagine that he can ever soar above the 
position of a “ Tribune of the People.” No one looks to him 
for a moment as a future minister—Mr, Cobden’s mind is of a 
far higher order, his views more comprehensive, and his whole 
being and organization cast in a far finer mould; but his 
opinions and his language are too often extreme, and he has the 
great misfortune of being linked with a party altogether inferior 
to, and unworthy of himself; and it is to be feared that— 


“* He will lower to their level day by day, 
What is fine within him growing coarse, to sympathize with clay.” 


Moreover, he also, like Mr. Bright, labours under the almost 
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insuperable defect of an incomplete early education. It is not 
that his knowledge is not far greater, and his comprehension of 
social questions often far juster, than those of many men who are 
useful and even eminent in official life; but he wants that inde- 
scribable enlargement and refinement of intellect, the faculty for 
understanding other minds, and appreciating hidden wants and 
sympathies, which is indispensable to those who would aspire to 
govern a nation of cultivated men, and which an early acquaint- 
ance with the more elegant and profound branches of learning 
can alone confer. A man who could say that a copy of “The 
Times” contained more wisdom and sound information than the 
whole of Thucydides, even were it but in a hasty explosion of 
spleen, must be wanting in some of the most essential endow- 
ments and sensibilities of a true statesman.—Sir William Moles- 
worth and Mr. Roebuck are not open to this objection: they 
are both men of finished training as well as of popular sympathies, 
and perfectly capable of comprehending the acquirements of a 
country like ours, and of taking wide and firs views of the 
science of policy. But Sir William is rich and lazy—social 
rather than ambitious ; and though commanding the confidence of 
the people, would, we suspect, prefer being “proximate” to being 
actual minister.—Mr. Roebuck’s valuable qualities are sadly 
clouded by certain constitutional defects. He is bold, honest, 
and courageous as few men are: but he is too apt to imagine 
that he has an absolute monopoly of these great gifts. He speaks 
truth both to constituents and to colleagues with an unflinching 
conscientiousness that is too seldom seen, but he takes care to 
put this truth in its most unpalatable and irritating form. He 
is far less extreme in his opinions than in his manner of stating 
them; and if he had added the suaviter in modo to the fortiter 
in re, he could scarcely fail to have been by this time far ad- 
vanced on his way to high office. As it is, it seems to be generally 
admitted, even by those who think him one of the most talented 
politicians of the day—and we confess ourselves to be of this 
number—that his temper utterly precludes him from entering 
any ministry ; since it is a temper which not only makes him 
unnecessarily and often unintentionally offensive to those with 
whom he comes in contact, but colours his whole views of men 
and things. He is a sort of radical Lord Grey; and it would, 
we imagine, be even less difficult to find a cabinet that would 
act with him, than a cabinet with which he would not consider 
it derogatory to act. 

Let us now sum up the strength of our available and regular 
ministerial army, rank and file, on which the country will have 
to rely when the four worn and veteran statesmen whom we first 
named have retired or died. We have three cabinets to provide 
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for—Tory, Liberal, and Medium. For the first we have literally 
no one: for the second we have Lords Clarendon, Granville, 
and Carlisle; with Mr. Fox Maule, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. 
Frederick Peel: for the third we have Lord Dalhousie, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Cardwell among the tried men; Mr. Sid- 
ney Herbert, the Duke of Newcastle, the Duke of Argyll, and 
possibly Lord Stanley among the prospective ones. The co- 
alition of the whole set-—proved men and hopeful men— 
could scarcely form one complete and competent ministry among 
them: and such a coalition we have not seen since the time of 
Pelham, and cannot look for in these more earnest and conscien- 
tious days. When Lord Derby has fallen a victim to the gout, 
Lord John Russell to feeble health, Lord Palmerston and Sir 
James Graham to the course of natural decay ; when Sir George 
Grey has sunk under combined illness and toil, and Sir Francis 
Baring and Mr. Labouchere have yielded to their wish for ease 
and peace—all of which events must happen soon, and may happen 
to-morrow—we shall have to construct a ministry fit to govern 
and to guide our great empire out of the scanty materials we 
have enumerated. We must have a Premier, a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, three Secretaries of State, a First Lord of the 
Admiralty, a Secretary or Lord Lieutenant for Ireland, and a 
President of the Board of Trade—eight in all, who must be men 
of superior and tried capacity and character, besides nine others 
of respectable ability ; and we have, taking all parties together, 
only siz adequate for chiefs, and about seven for secondary parts. 
Truly, our political army is in lamentable want of recruits. 

To some parties, however, this state of affairs presents no 
cause for uneasiness, ‘In a country and an age so enlightened, 
so free, so self-governing as ours, we do not,” they say, “need 
statesmen of lofty and surpassing genius to rule us, We can 
dispense with ‘great men.” There is some truth in this view ; 
but it is partial and superficial truth. We can dispense with 
great men better than most nations, but we cannot dispense 
with them altogether, nor without mischief and without danger. 
Or rather, we can dispense with the kind of greatness which we 
do not require, but not with that kind which we do require. 
Ministers of vast philosophic capacity, like Bacon ; of profound, 
systematic, thorough-going policy, like Strafford ;. of command- 
ing and predominating genius, like Chatham; of imperious and 
overbearing resolve, like Pitt; or of haughty and unbending 
will, like the Duke of Wellington,—we perhaps do not need 
now. Their age is past. They would find no fitting scope, and 
no decorous place in our democratic and balanced constitution. 
Much of their superiority would be thrown away, and much of 
their power would be wasted in fruitless contest with the munici- 
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pal and self-ruling element in our national character. Nor do 
we need as we once did—and valuable as such would still be— 
statesmen endowed with the special and glorious gift of legisla- 
tive genius,—men who possess a penetrating and unerring insight 
into the character of the people, a thorough knowledge of their 
wants, and that peculiar organizing and arranging faculty, which 
can adapt laws and decrees to these two guiding conditions. 
The nation has now so many ways of explaining its own charac- 
ter, and proclaiming its own wants, that no one who can read 
and listen needs to misunderstand them, or remain ignorant of 
them; while at the same time it abounds in men of quick 
observation and of deep thought, whose united action in speech 
and writing even more than supplies the place, which, in less 
free or less developed countries, is filled by individual statesmen 
of paramount and commanding power. With us a hundred 
sensible and reflective men combine to do the work of one great 
man. Through the mighty, pervading, unresting engine of the 
press, they instruct, persuade, inoculate, and guide the people, 
as formerly and elsewhere a Clarendon, a Burleigh, a De Witt, 
a Hardenberg, or a Washington, might have done. More and 
more the policy of Britain is directed, its opinions formed, the 
tone of the national mind decided, its tendencies developed, its 
legislation modified, amended, and matured, by its writers rather 
than by its formal and official politicians. In matters of legisla- 
tion, the unrecognised are often far more influential than the 
recognised statesmen of the day. In books and pamphlets, in 
newspapers and reviews, on a hundred noisy platforms, and in a 
thousand silent studies, the great national work is carried on ; 
and carried on, in all likelihood, with a far greater aggregate of 
national benefit, if with less rapid and exact attainment of the 
immediate end, than if it were entrusted to a single statesman, 
towering far above the mass. Even in parliament, it is pro- 
bable that sounder views are elicited, and more ultimate good 
effected by the crude and wild discussions and the bewildering 
and shallow contributions of many men of imperfect knowledge 
and superficial understanding, than would be produced by the 
calm and elaborate exposition of one loftier mind. For the last 
half century the nation has done itsown work. The union with 
Ireland was probably the last great act of individual legislative 
statemanship. Catholic emancipation was extorted by the Irish 
people. Parliamentary reform was carried by the English 
people. The re-organization of the Poor-law was the work of 
men out of parliament and scarcely heard of at the time: they 
studied the subject, elaborated the plan, informed and prepared 
the country,—while ministers were scarcely persuaded to adopt 
so bold, masterly, and complete a measure. And the last great 
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change in the spirit and direction of our policy—the adoption of 
Free Trade—was due to no section of statesmen, but solely to the 
middle classes and their self-elected leaders. 

It is not, then, chiefly for the purpose of comprehensive and 
philosophic legislation that we require public men of superior and 
commanding ability, but forthe purposes of government and admi- 
nistration. Incapacity in this department the floating talent and 
sense of the country cannot supplement, or can do so only imper- 
fectly and at enormous cost. Incapacity in this department is pro- 
ductive of the most fruitful suffering and evil; it may continue 
to work its mischief for months and years before it is discovered 
and proclaimed ; yet the press can do nothing but expose it, and 
Parliament can do nothing but discard the actual delinquents and 
replace them by others who may be no less incompetent. The 
functions and the powers of ministers, even in this country, where 
they are so constantly badgered and so closely watched, are vast 
and appalling, A thousand eyes are constantly observing them, 
a thousand tongues constantly calling them to account, with all 
the vigilance of mingled envy, animosity, and patriotism ; yet how 
small a proportion of their daily actions ever come to light or 
become the subject of public animadversion! How still fewer 
are discovered, reprehended, and counteracted, before they have 
run a long course of misery and mischief! We imagine that a 
hostile and ambitious opposition affords us a sufficient guarantee 
against matters going much or long amiss. We are deplorably 
mistaken : it affords us, indeed, a security that ministers will act 
under a nervous sense of responsibility, and probably, therefore, 
with conscientiousness and caution ; but it affords, and can afford, 
no security that they will act with judgment or discretion. Let 
us consider for a moment what their functions are.* Each of 





* “ The far greater proportion of the duties which are performed in the office of 
a minister are and must be performed under no effective responsibility. Where 
politics and parties are not affected by the matter in question, and so long as there 
is no flagrant neglect or glaring injustice to individuals which a party can take 
hold of, the responsibility to Parliament is merely nominal, or falls otherwise only 
through casualty, caprice, and a misemployment of the time due from Parliament 
to legislative affairs, ‘Thus the business of the office may be reduced within a very 
manageable compass, without creating public scandal. By evading decisions where- 
ever they can be evaded; by shifting them on other departments or authorities, 
where by any possibility they can be shifted ; by giving decisions upon superficial 
examinations, categorically, so as not to expose the superficiality by propounding the 
reasons; by deferring questions till, as Lord Bacon says, ¢ they resolve themselves ;’ 
by undertaking nothing for the publie good which the public voice does not call for ; 
by conciliating loud and energetic individuals at the expense of such public interests 
as are dumb, or do not attract attention ; by sacrificing everywhere what is feeble 
and obseure to what is influential and cognizable; by such means and shifts as 
these the functionary may reduce his business within his powers, and perhaps 
obtain for himself the most valuable of all reputations in this line of Jife—that of 
being a € a safe man.’ ”— The Statesman, by Henry Taylor, p. 151. 
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them, in nine-tenths of the things which he has to do, is virtually 
absolute in his own department. A number of cases come before 
him daily in which he must act at once and upon his own judg- 
ment and responsibility. Most of these may be routine matters, 
or may appear unimportant ; but each decision may carry with 
it fearful consequences. Parliament gives or refuses to each 
minister certain funds for special purposes, but there its action 
and control cease; the funds are spent as the minister thinks 
best. The Commander-in-Chief has the appointment of generals 
in various quarters: he may appoint a plausible fool or a super- 
annuated friend, and the result is and has been sad reverses, fear- 
ful slaughter, perilous discomfiture. From indolence, prejudice, 
or incapacity, he may so mismanage the internal organization of 
the army, that when an emergency arises we have scarcely a 
regiment fit for efficient service; he may retain flint guns when 
every other nation has adopted percussion-caps; he may stick 
close to miserable muskets when everywhere else they have been 
superseded by improved rifles; he may allow our ordnance to 
fall so far behind the age as to become our own dread and our 
enemy’s laughing-stock; he may dress our soldiers so that they 
cannot march, and mount our cavalry so that they cannot charge. 
All this has been done; much of it is said to be done now, Nay 
more, he not only may commit many of these errors, it is pro- 
bable that he will. Inaction is always easier and often safer than 
activity ; ; changes are troublesome, unwelcome, and costly; and 
it requires some nerve to face a Parliamentary debate on an in- 
creased item in the estimates. Thus, without the public know- 
ing, without Parliament vituperating, our army may fall into 
utter inefficiency, while appearances are well kept up; and the 
nation may be suddenly awakened from its apathy to trace, when 
it is too late, defeat and discredit to administrative incapacity, 
and to find itself called upon at a tremendous cost to redeem the 
consequences of having trusted a lazy or incompetent commander. 
It would be invidious to specify too closely; but recent history 
and present circumstances may supply to every one the needed 
commentary and confirmation.—Again, the first Lord of the 
Admiralty, and his chief Secretary, decide what stores shall be 
laid in, and how and whence; what ships shall be built and com- 
missioned, how they shall be manned and armed, who shal] com- 
mand them, and where they shall be sent. If this is done, as 
we know it often is done, without discernment or discretion, con- 
sequences may ensue which it will require years of care and mil- 
lions of money to obliterate. Not only may the public money 
be infamously and unavailingly squandered, but public servants 
may be drowned or poisoned by wholesale. An ill-appointed 
vessel, under an incompetent commander, may go down with a 
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whole regiment of soldiers on board. A reckless or hot-headed 
captain, whose character the Admiralty ought to have known, 
may involve us in a dangerous quarrel—possibly in a costly war. 
Mismanagement or misplacement of our naval strength may ex- 
pose our own shores to imminent and deadly risk, may compro- 
mise our long established maritime supremacy, and compel us 
to submit to insult which at the moment we are unprepared to 
resist. Hundreds of thousands of pounds, which might have 
commissioned a dozen ships, and raised the wages and satisfied 
the wishes of whole crews of deserving seamen, may be frittered 
away in building ships that will not sail, and then cutting them 
into two again; in constructing iron steamers which will not 
stand round shot, and are therefore wholly useless ; or in making 
vessels too large for their engines, and ordering engines too heavy 
for the ships. Hundreds of thousands more may be wasted from 
the want of a simple system of checks and vouchers, such as 
every private establishment possesses, but such as Mr. Ward’s 
celebrated circular betrayed the absence of in the navy. All 
this may be directly traceable to the negligence, ignorance, or 
incapacity of the principal officials; yet the country may know 
nothing of it for years, and when informed of it, can do nothing 
but dismiss the offenders and appoint others who may be to the 
full as incapable. All this, too, our recent annals may amply 
illustrate-—The Colonial Secretary has, if possible, still greater 
power of irresponsible, unchecked, and undiscoverable mischief. 
He governs, nearly autocratically, forty dependencies, some of 
them larger than the mother-country, whose dearest interests he 
may irreparably damage, whose safety he may jeopardize, and 
whose affections he may alienate by an injudicious despatch, a 
careless decision, or a bad appointment. He may destroy the 
property of hundreds, he may undermine the commerce of a dis- 
trict, he may produce or prolong wars of the most irritating and 
unprofitable kind, as in New Zealand and at the Cape; he may 
act over again on a small scale, the complicated blunders and sad 
catastrophes of 1776; and the country which he is ruining can 
neither detect nor control him. His power of mischief is almost 
equal to that of the father of evil. All this, again, the annals of 
Canada, Australasia, and Jamaica, shew to be no mere, no specu- 
lative possibility, but in some degree, in some form, in some 

uarter, a matter of yearly occurrence—The same remarks will 
apply with almost equal force to the Governor-General of India, 
on whose judgment the most momentous questions as to war 
and peace in our Eastern empire almost hourly depend. How 
much depends on the soundness of this judgment, let Burmah, 
Scinde, Cabul, and the Punjab, testify—At home, indeed, we 
can watch the Home Secretary more closely, and check him 
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somewhat more promptly, yet, in nearly everything that relates 
to the administration of justice and the disposal of criminals, what 
a mass of vital arrangements depends upon his secret and absolute 
fiat! What shall be done with condemned offenders; whether 
and whither they shall be transported, or in what hulks they 
shall be confined; what system of prison discipline shall be 
adopted, and to whom the carrying out of experiments on which 
so much depends shall be confided ; what criminals shall be left 
for execution, and whose sentences shall be remitted or com- 
muted ;—all these things are decided, not by Parliament, nor by 
the country, but by one man and his subordinates, who act as 
they think proper, and whose capacity and wisdom are therefore 
questions of national importance, second certainly to none-—And, 
to conclude, what fearful contingencies often hang upon the right 
or wrong decision, the tact, the forbearance, the firmness, the 
temper, the discretion of the Foreign Secretary, whose line of 
conduct is fixed upon in the secrecy of his own cabinet, and 
whose proceedings are seldom known to the country till many 
months after they have been in operation, and till their results, 
however mischievous, have long been wholly irremediable, A 
European war—the extent, the termination, and the significance 
of which no prophet can foresee—may depend, and has ere now 
depended, on the conduct, temper, .and opinions of the single 
man whom we place at the head of this particular department. 
And shall we be satisfied to have only a few mediocre and un- 
tried men to select him from ? 

When such are the tremendous—and though not irresponsible 
yet certainly uncontrolled—powers which we place in the hands 
of those who administer our national affairs, when every decision 
which they take involves the welfare and happiness of thousands, 
when the country may be called upon to expiate, with its dearest 
lives and its richest treasure, every blunder they may commit 
through imperfect knowledge or inadequate capacity, who shall 
say that we do not require in our public men the most com- 
manding ability—powers the most special and the most rare ? 
The magnitude of the interests at stake cannot be exaggerated ; 
the talents required for the task can scarcely be estimated by 
too high a standard. The wellbeing of a nation, and of that 
portion of human progress which it influences and decides, has 
to be provided for. How cautious, and how deliberately tested 
ought to be the choice of those to whom it is confided ;—how 
rich, numerous, varied, and select, should be the list of candidates 
out of whom our election must be made! These considerations 
may lead us to perceive the dangers which threaten us from the 
paucity and poverty of administrative materials which we have 
explained above: it remains to inquire into a few of the causes 
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whence this poverty has arisen, and into the quarter in which a 
remedy for it is to be sought. 

It is customary to attribute this scanty supply of public men in a 
great measure to the aristocratic exclusiveness of the two great 
parties which have hitherto divided the power and management 
of the State between them. The Whigs, in particular, it is 
alleged, have always been notorious for unwillingness to admit to 
a real bond fide participation in either the honours or emoluments 
of office any but those who were connected with their chiefs by 
family ties, or who had the privilege of moving in their polished 
and fastidious circles. They have shrunk still more than the 
Tories from genuine and liberal alliances with men of no family 
or rank, even when these men had rendered them the most 
signal aid in their political contests, and were far superior to 
themselves in administrative and parliamentary ability. They 
have always been noted for breeding in and in; and the usual 
consequences of such exclusiveness have followed. Even Burke, 
it is remembered, the great political philosopher of his day, and 
long the ornament and the strength of the Whig party—a man 
whose name will live in reverence when all his colleagues and 
contemporaries are forgotten—was never admitted to a seat in 
the cabinet, but, when his party came into power, was unworthily 
delegated to one of those offiees of secondary influence and emolu- 
ment reserved for able and indispensable, but untitled allies. 
Since that time, Poulett Thomson and Huskisson are, we believe, 
the only unconnected plebeians (out of the legal profession) who 
have ever attained the dignity of cabinet ministers among the 
Whigs; and the first of these reached that post only by slow de- 

rees, and through the personal friendship of a simple-minded and 
Seance man, (Lord Althorp,) and held it only for a short period. 
Whenever a popular leader has attained such eminence in Parlia- 
ment that he cannot safely or decently be passed over, it has been 
customary to offer him some minor post, the acceptance of which, 
though it might ultimately lead to further advancement, would im- 
pose upon its holder the duty of defending the measures of his prin- 
cipals, and sharing in the disgrace attached to their impropriety, 
clumsiness, or failure, without conferring upon him the smallest 
share in the previous discussion or concoction of them. Such 
posts are very properly offered to rising men of promise; but on 
such they are rarely bestowed by the Whigs. Such posts can 
scarcely be proposed to men whose character is high, whose posi- 
tion is made, whose talents have already won for them wide 
influence and independent power, without something approach- 
ing to insult. Mr. Cobden, for example, was perhaps too young 
and too inexperienced, in 1846, for an office of first-rate dignity 
and power, though fifteen years older than Mr. Pitt when he 
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was Prime Minister, and than Mr. Peel when Secretary for 
Ireland ;—yet how would it have been dignified or decent for 
him, with his position as a party leader, his vast influence in the 
country, and a high character to lose or to confirm, to have 
accepted the offered vice-presidency of the Board of Trade, with 
no seat in the cabinet, and consequently with no control over 
the proceedings of a ministry who might drag him through any 
dirt and cover him with any obloquy? Till our great political 
chiefs recognise and bend to the necessity of enlisting in their 
service, on honourable and generous terms, and thus training in 
time for future eminence, all rising politicians, of whatever rank, 
who display promising capacity—till they can stoop to renew 
their worn-out blood from that middle class which is so rich in 
strong and practical ability—our supply of statesmen can scarcely 
be otherwise than scanty. 

There is considerable truth in this complaint, though, perhaps, 
something exaggerated. It is certainly much to be desired, that 
the ministers who are to rule the country should be chosen from 
as wide a basis as possible, and that neither wealth, rank, nor 
connexions, should be regarded as indispensable pre-requisites 
for high office—wherever middle-class men have in them the 
materials of statesmen they should be appointed as freely as any 
others. But does the fault lie altogether with those who have 
the disposal of official places? Have the middle classes sent up to 
Parliament men trained and qualified for statesmanship? Have 
the sober wisdom, the cautious views, the comprehensive know- 
ledge, the wide and liberal instruction, the capacity for seeing 
all sides of a question, and for looking beyond superficial ap- 
pearances and immediate and transitory consequences—have 
these, the peculiar qualities which mark a man out as fit for 
office, been also the qualities specially sought for by the middle 
classes, and peculiarly honoured in their representatives ?—Have 
not, on the contrary, the shallow, the noisy, the violent, the 
flashy, the men of narrow vision and imperfect education, the 
men who echoed, rather than the men who opposed, the passions 
and prejudices of the place and hour, been chosen by preference 
for Parliament? How many members have been sent up by the 
middle classes, from among their own ranks, out of whom states- 
men could be made—to whom ministers, without rashness, and 
without guilt, could intrust the headship of any department? 
Is it the “stump-orator” from the Tower Hamlets? Is it the 
medical, or the fashionable, member for Finsbury? Is it the 
gentleman who sits for Bolton, so modest, and so highly edu- 
cated? Or the gentleman who sits for Ashton, so renowned for 
his sincerity? Is it the dethroned Railway King who represents 
Sunderland? Or the golden calf who represents one of the 
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Newcastles? Is it the apostle of temperance who sits for Derby? 
or the honourable member for Montrose, to whom age has brought 
no experience and little enlightenment? We might go on through 
a long list; but it is needless, and would sound invidious. It 
would be difficult to name a single man of the middle class in 
Parliament who has displayed any superior ability, and who is 
not either in office, or by some peculiarity or defect, obviously 
unfitted for it. Mr. Shiel, Mr. Wyse, Mr. Ward, were all in 
office, till they accepted diplomatic posts. Mr. Hawes was in 
office till, after repeated failures, he sank in despair upon his 
present feather bed. Mr. Baines and Mr. Strutt have been in 
office, and will be, we trust, again. And Charles Buller, an 
abler man than any, would probably have risen to high position 
but for his premature death. Mr. Wilson is in office, or has 
lately been; who will say, that Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden, or Mr. 
Roebuck, ought to be? Inthe present state of affairs, we do not 
believe, that if the constituencies will send up middle-class men 

ualified for office, there is much fear of their being passed over. 
There may, indeed, be a lingering indisposition to appoint them 
to the highest posts ; but to these they must fight their way, by 
convincing the country of their pre-eminent qualifications. Eng- 
land will not see her destinies intrusted to a second-rate noble- 
man, while a commoner of unquestioned superiority and fitness 
stands beside him ready for the task. But the mistake seems to 
be, to assume that popular leaders and skilful orators have neces- 
sarily any statesmanlike qualities or capacities about them. Pro- 
bably in five cases out of six their appointment would be scarcely 
more fatal to the country than to their own fame. 

A more really operative cause of the phenomenon we are de- 
ploring, may be found in the gradually increasing tendency 
among our ablest and most fitting men to retire from Parlia- 
ment, and shrink from public life. Many causes contribute to 
strengthen and to spread this tendency. In the first place, 
Parliament is no longer as comfortable or desirable a place as 
formerly. The work is far harder, the dignity far less, the col- 
lateral and sinister advantages far fewer and more uncertain than 
they used to be. The labour imposed upon those members who 
really endeavour to do their duty to their constituencies and 
their country—and no others can long retain their seats—is so 
severe, that only the strongest frames can bear it, and only the 
most obstinate ambition will encounter it. Our Senators have 
to work as hard as the followers of some of the most highly paid 
professions; and they reap no emolument, little fame, and few 
thanks. They have to stay in town all summer, and to sit up 
nearly all night. They have often to put a strong control on 
their own feelings, and severe restrictions on their own tastes. 
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They have to be considerate and courteous to all their consti- 
tuents, to endure the caprices of the fretful, the complaints of 
the captious, the exactions of the unreasonable, and often the 
insults of the vulgar. The title of M.P. used to be a diploma of 
distinction: it is now too frequently only the badge and livery 
of servitude. Formerly, it meant access into the best society, a 
share in the deepest national interests, admission behind the 
scenes of the most exciting drama. Now, it signifies, for the 
vast majority of those who hold it, nothing but enrolment in a 
miscellaneous herd of over-worked and unremunerated drudges. 
Formerly, too, a seat in Parliament often gave a man the means 
of providing for himself, generally of providing for his friends : 
now, happily and righteously, these ignominious and underhand 
perquisites are nearly all swept away. What wonder then that 
the quiet, the unambitious, the self-respecting—those who, un- 
dazzled by the hollow splendour, and undeceived by youthful 
dreams, can calmly measure the object against the price, the 
gain against the sacrifice—should incline to keep out of an arena 
where so much is to be endured, and, unless for the exceptional 
few, so little to be achieved! What wonder that one, eminent 
alike in literature and in Parliament, should write thus of the 
latter life :—* There is little reason, in our opinion, to envy those 
who are still engaged in a pursuit from which, at most, they can 
only hope that, by relinquishing liberal studies and social plea- 
sures, by passing nights without sleep, and summers without one 
glimpse of the beauties of nature, they may attain that laborious, 
that invidious, that closely watched slavery, which is mocked 
with the name of power.” 

There is another reason, less selfish and more creditable, which 
induces many men peculiarly qualified to influence, to guide, and 
to instruct the country, to retire from public life and seek out 
other channels of patriotic usefulness. Parliament is no longer 
the sole, nor the chief arena in which public service can be ren- 
dered. Formerly, Parliament was the only place in which the 
national work was done; a warning voice, if raised anywhere 
else, was like that of one crying in the wilderness ; wisdom and 
information, speaking elsewhere than at St. Stephen’s, spoke with- 
out an audience or an echo. It was there that public grievances 
were made known; it was there that freedom and justice were 
defended ; it was there that public delinquents were brought to 
public trial and to public shame ; it was there that sound views of 
policy were argued and inculcated, and sound principles of mora- 

ity disseminated through the national mind. Parliament was 
not only the great guardian, but the great educator of the people. 
Now, the Press has superseded many of the functions of Parlia- 
ment, and performs them far more ceaselessly and efficiently than 
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Parliament could do. It ferrets out abuses, exposes jobs, and 
detects secret iniquities and negligences, and strips naked hypo- 
crisies and shams. It represents grievances, denounces oppres- 
sions, diffuses information, examines doctrines, and inoculates 
the country with them. Public meetings too, associations and 
organizations out of doors, do much to prepare, to instruct, and 
to inform. In every town, and every circle of society, men who 
in Parliament would be dumb and powerless, are actively at 
work in forming and spreading their own opinions. It has be- 
come easier to act upon Parliament through the nation, than up- 
on the nation through the Parliament. Hence it has begun to 
be generally felt, that unless a man be endowed with some rare 
and special taculties, of which oratory is the first, and a peculiar 
social tact the second, he will be actually more influential out of 
Parliament than in it. Those who have had an opportunity of 
tracing back public movements to their origin, are well aware 
how many of the most important of them are due to men of 
whom the world never hears, but yet gifted with great ability, 
and that peculiar ability most adapted for the public service,— 
who study in quiet and in patience the great social questions of 
the day, form their views upon them, and then, either by writing 
or conversation, contrive to indoctrinate others with them; while 
ostensible Members of Parliament become the unconscious in- 
struments and mouthpieces of these silent and obscure politicians. 
Both in the higher and the middle ranks may be found numbers 
scattered through the land, whose minds are incessantly occupied 
with public interests, whose views are far profounder, whose know- 
ledge of affairs is greater, whose mastery of subjects is more com- 
plete, and whose actual influence on the world’s march is more 
real and more powerful, than is ever attained by those who are 
prominent before the country, and who are its nominal rulers and 
administrators. 

But not only are the best men often unwilling to go to Parlia- 
ment—the constituencies are often unwilling to send them there. 
Those who would make the best legislators and administrators 
are not always adapted to the tastes or malleable to the purposes 
of the mass of electors. The qualities which are popular on the 
hustings are by no means always the qualities which are suited 
to serve the country in a public capacity, and large constitu- 
encies have rarely the judgment to discern what these qualities 
are, or the patriotism to choose them, when accompanied by cold 
manners, offensive candour, independent feelings, or unbending 
tenacity of opinion. Every general election affords instances 
enough to corroborate our statement. Mr. S. J. Loyd, now Lord 
Overstone, a man of singular soundness and clearness of view, 
better accquainted with commercial and financial matters than 
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probably any man living, but too indolent and refining to be 
easily persuadable to enter on the public arena, was rejected by 
Manchester. Mr. Macaulay, notwithstanding his unquestion- 
ed ability and eloquence, was rejected by Edinburgh ; and 
being unable to find another borough, resigned his seat in the 
Cabinet, and retired to the fame and comfort of a literary life. 
Lord Morpeth, the most estimable and the most beloved of public 
men, was defeated in Yorkshire, ‘and was out of Parliament for 
several Sessions ;—and Sir James Graham, whom all allow to be 
the ablest administrator now living, has never sat twice in suc- 
cession for the same borough, and it is believed was recently pre- 
vented from taking office because he dared not risk the chances 
of a new election. 

But the principal cause of the evil we are considering—the 
inadequate supply of public servants of commanding talent— 
lies deeper still, and is inherent in the very constitution of a 
Parliamentary government such asours. The more the country 
needs capable administrators, and the less it needs orators and le- 
gislators, the more the evil will become apparent, and the more 
defective will our system be found. By an ancient and nearly in- 
variable custom our ministers are selected exclusively out of our 
Parliamentary notabilities. Yet it is undeniable that the quali- 
ties which make men formidable leaders, which render them emi- 
nent and powerful in Parliament, are very different from those 
which are required for the efficient and judicious management 
of government departments. ‘The talking and the acting facul- 
ties ; the power of doing things well, and the power of defend- 
ing them skilfully; the talent for “ dressing up a statement for the 
House,” and the talent for finding the policy fitted for an Empire; 
administrative genius and dialectic skill, seldom meet in one 
mind, and, indeed, belong to wholly distinct classes of intellec- 
tual superiority. A Chancellor of the Exchequer may be noted 
for his thorough mastery of financial science, yet be wholly defi- 
cient in the power of addressing a critical audience or of making 
out a good case for his measures. Or like a recent appointment, 
he may be a brilliant rhetorician, yet an absolute ignoramus in 
matters of commerce or taxation. He may delight the House of 
Commons, but terrify Lombard Street. The Members of Parlia- 
ment may flock down from Bellamy’s as soon as they know that 
he is on his legs; while the members of the Stock Exchange 
grow pale when they read of his appointment. The Colonial 
Secretary too, may rule distant dependencies with the genius of 
Wellington or Richelieu, yet be unable to speak two consecutive 
sentences in the House, without a solecism ora blunder. Yet our 
system passes by the solid governor, and selects the brilliant 
haranguer. 
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“Under the Tudors and the early Stuarts, (writes Mr. Macaulay 
in his review of Sir W. Temple,) it was generally by courtly arts, or 
by official skill or knowledge, that a politician raised himself to power. 
From the time of Charles II., down to our own days, a different spe- 
cies of talent, parliamentary talent, has been the most valuable of all 
the qualifications of an English statesman. It has stood in the place 
of all other acquirements. It has covered ignorance, weakness, rash- 
ness, the most fatal mal-administration. A great negotiator is nothing 
compared with a great debater ; and a minister who can make a suc- 
cessful speech need trouble himself little about an unsuccessful expe- 
dition. This is the talent which has made judges without law, and 
diplomatists without French; which has sent to the Admiralty men 
who did not know the stern of a ship from the bowsprit, and to the 
India Board men who did not know the difference between a rupee 
and a pagoda; which made a foreign secretary of Mr. Pitt, who, as 
George II. said, had never opened Vattel, and which was very near 
making a Chancellor of the Exchequer of Mr. Sheridan, who could 
not work a sum in long division.” 


Now, this is a prolific source of mischief, which, as long as 
Parliament confined itself to its original functions, was compara- 
tively little felt, but which now, in the course of time and through 
the operation of certain gradual and insensible changes, has be- 
come increasingly serious and manifest. While Parliament was a 
body of notables assembled for purposes of deliberation and dis- 
cussion, for voting or refusing taxes, for representing national 
feelings and proclaiming national grievances, the talent of ready 
speech, clear statement, skilful dialectic, and vehement denun- 
ciation, found their proper vocation, and did good service. But 
when, in process of time, Parliament took upon itself the task of 
close supervision and control, and of direct and often minute inter- 
ference with the executive, when it became virtually a governing 
as well as a legislating and representing body, very different en- 
dowments were needed in its members; and its fitness for its new 
and self-imposed duties became yearly more questionable. Its 
constitution is much what it used to be, but its functions are 
materially altered. As the House of Commons has become 
more popular and more of a debating club, it has also assumed 
more and more of the Jabours which popular debating clubs are 
singularly unsuited to perform. It was admirably adapted for 
its ancient and original purpose—not at all so for its modern 
and superinduced one. It was originally a checking, not an 
acting body—an assembly for securing the subject against the 
oppression and encroachment of the Crown. In this, its native 
and intentional function, it is inimitable and unrivalled ; for its 
subsequent and adopted one, it is at best but a clumsy contriv- 
ance, It is excellent as a defender of our liberties and an ex- 
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ponent of our wishes and our wants ; but for governing, or for pre- 
venting misgovernment, it is tedious, ponderous, and inefficient. 


“* What I had to remark,” observes Mr. Carlyle, “ of this long Par- 
liament, and of its English predecessors generally, from the times of 
Rufus downwards, is this perfect veracity of purpose, this exact adap- 
tation to getting the business done that was inhand. Supplies did in 
some way use to be granted; grievances, such as never fail, did in 
some way use to be stated and redressed. The silent peoples had 
their Parliamentum, and spake by it to their kings who governed 
them. In all human government, wherever a man will attempt to 
govern men, this is a function as necessary as the breath of life; and 
it must be said the old European populations, and the fortunate Eng- 
lish best of all, did this function well. The old Parliaments were 
authentic entities ; came upon indispensable work, and were in earnest 
to their very finger-ends about getting itdone. . . . Parliament 
now, if we examine well, has irrevocably lost certain of its old func- 
tions, which it still pretends to do; and has got certain new functions, 
which it never can do, and yet pretends to be doing,—a doubly fatal 
predicament. Its functions growing ever more confused in this two- 
fold way, the position of Parliament has become a false, and is gra- 
dually becoming an impossible one, in modern affairs. It has had to 
prevent and distort its poor activity in all manner of ways, and at 
length has diffused itselfin oceans of windy talk, reported in Hansard ; 
has grown, in short, a national palaver, and is, as I said lately, one of 
the strangest entities this sun ever looked down upon. For, I think, 
a national palaver, recognised as Sovereign, a solemn convocation of 
all the stump-orators in the nation to come and govern us, was not 
seen on the earth till recently. . . . A Parliament, especially a 
Parliament with newspaper reporters firmly established in it, is an 
entity which by its very nature cannot do work, but can do talk only 
—which at times may be needed, and at other times may be very 
needless. Consider, in fact, a body of six hundred and fifty-eight 
miscellaneous persons set to consult about ‘ business,’ with twenty- 
seven millions, mostly, fools, assiduously listening to them ;—was 
there ever since the world began—will there ever be till the world 
end, any ‘ business’ accomplished in these circumstances? We may 
take it as a fact, and should lay it to heart everywhere, that no 
Sovereign ruler with six hundred and fifty-eight heads, set to rule 
twenty-seven millions, by continually talking in the hearing of them 
all, can for the life of it make a good figure in that vocation.” 


Every page of our recent history abounds with proofs and 
examples of the mischiefs and abuses which arise from our inve- 
terate and probably now inevitable habit of arranging all mea- 
sures and making all appointments with a view to parliamentary 
considerations. Measures are concocted, not because they are 
the best adapted to the wants of the country, but because they 
are the most likely to be easily passed by the Commons, and 
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growlingly sanctioned by the Lords. Men are selected for this 
or that influential and responsible office, not on account of any 
remarkable fitness for the discharge of its functions, which has 
been exhibited by them, or is supposed to lie hidden within them, 
but because parliamentary support may be conciliated, or par- 
liamentary hostility disarmed, by their appointment. The inter- 
ests of the country are sacrificed, that the government of the 
country may be carried on. A commercial minister may be a 
mere tyro in finance; but the trade of the country must be 
fettered and endangered by giving him power to carry out his 
unwise conceptions, that the votes of* himself and his supporters 
may be secured. An incapable nobleman is made Secretary-at- 
War, and allowed by his mismanagement to sacrifice regiment 
after regiment, and hazard campaign after campaign, as in the 
late war, because the Cabinet cannot dispense with his brilliant 
debating powers in the House of Commons, Thousands of 
valuable lives and millions of valuable treasure are wasted—as 
at Walcheren—in a fruitless and wretchedly managed expedition, 
because the Premier chooses to place his own brother at its 
head, and the Premier is omnipotent in Parliament. An indo- 
lent, obscure, or superannuated admiral is placed in command 
of an important squadron, and golden opportunities are lost in 
senseless evolutions, because the admiral has a host of parlia- 
mentary friends, whom it would be dangerous for the Ministry 
to offend. Similar solecisms are committed daily, but it is only 
in the critical exigencies of war, or when in peace some unfore- 
seen emergency occurs, calling for qualities in appointed ser- 
vants which they do not possess, that their full consequences 
come to light. We need go no farther back than the Peninsular 
campaigns for abundant examples. Mr. Canning was, at that 
time, Foreign Minister, and Mr, Perceval, Premier, The latter 
was a man of the scantiest ability, but had the confidence of the 
Crown, and possessed enormous weight in the House of Com- 
mons. The former was a statesman of most brilliant genius, 
and a skilful and vigorous diplomatist, but wholly destitute of 
the administrative capacity and diligence.to conduct the compli- 
cated arrangements of a continental war. He was, however, 
the great stay of the Ministry in debate, and could not be spared. 
Lord Castlereagh, a nobleman of high honour, and of great 
parliamentary experience and skill, but of very small natural 
capacity, was Secretary-at-War. Accordingly, never was the 
blood and treasure of a country so vexatiously and lamentably 
wasted as those of England were by these three incapables, 
Their blunders were scarcely credible, and can only be fairly 
understood after careful study of Colonel Napier’s History. Mr. 
Canning scattered his agents over Spain, chose them ill, made 
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them independent of each other, allowed and encouraged them 
to lavish money, arms, and stores, on the wretched and ungrate- 
ful Spanish generals, hampered his own noble and consummate 
commander, Sir John Moore, with senseless instructions, turned 
a deaf ear to his remonstrances and demands, and, when he 
failed and fell, threw upon him the whole blame of the discom- 
fiture which he himself had prepared. During the long and 
arduous years in which the Duke of Wellington, with unrivalled 
and profound strategy, and even statesmanship, fought his way 
from Lisbon to Bayonne, his own Government was his worst 
enemy, his most formidable and hopeless antagonist. In spite 
of repeated representations, his troops were left without stores, 
without shoes, without clothes, without ammunition. The en- 
gineering tools sent out were so bad that our engineers were 
dependent on those captured from the French. Besieging bat- 
teries, constantly demanded, were either refused or delayed, 
till the Duke was repeatedly compelled to carry fortresses by 
assault, which were only half breached, against all the rules 
of military science, and at a cost of life which was absolutely 
appalling. The military chest was constantly empty, and the 
most important enterprises were in consequence obliged to be 
abandoned. Re-inforcements both of men and money, which 
were lavished on the incapable Lord Chatham, were denied to 
the energetic and successful Sir Arthur Wellesley. Officers of 
high rank neglected or disobeyed his orders, and thus sacrificed 
his soldiers, endangered his victories, or made them fruitless ; 
yet he dared not punish or cashier them, because the parliamen- 
tary influence of their families forbade. Throughout the whole 
campaign the genius of the Duke had to remedy, and the blood 
of the soldiers to atone for, the blunders and culpable negligence 
of Mr. Perceval, Mr. Canning, and Lord Castlereagh. The fate 
of thousands of brave and valuable men lies at the door of those 
three ministers, and of the system which made such men so 
powerful as they were. : 

To the same system—the system which places at the head of 
affairs men of parliamentary influence and parliamentary talent, 
but of no other qualifications for administration or command 
—may be traced, more or less directly, most of our recent 
disasters :—the Affghanistan war, with its train of discomfiture 
and disgrace ; the escapades of Lord Ellenborough, whom hap- 
pily even parliamentary influence could not save from being 
recalled ; the unhappy mess which Governor Fitzroy brought 
about in New Zealand; the Canadian rebellion ; and the Caftre 
wars. Everywhere the same story. In war, in commerce, in 
administration, the governed have had to supplement the defi- 
ciencies, correct the faults, support the weight, and pay for the 
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blunders of the governors. Everywhere the sense and bottom 
of the English people and the English soldiers have been called 
upon to counteract the incapacity or folly of English rulers. 
In this lies the explanation of what otherwise might well perplex 
us,—how is it, namely, that such a system has endured so long, 
and produced so much less mischief than it seemed calculated to 
engender. The people, as a whole, are supplying a constant 
and often unconscious corrective. 


“An English seventy-four,” (says Mr. Carlyle,) “if you look 
merely at the articulate law and methods of it, is one of the impossi- 
blest entities. The captain is appointed not by pre-eminent merit in 
sailorship, but by parliamentary connexion; the men are got by 
impressment ; a press-gang goes out, knocks men down in the streets 
of sea-towns, and drags them on board,—if the ship were to be 
stranded, I have heard that they would nearly all run ashore and 
desert. Can anything be more unreasonable than a seventy-four? 
Articulately, almost nothing. But it has inarticulate traditions, 
ancient methods, and habitudes in it, stoicisms, noblenesses, true rules 
both of sailing and of conduct ; enough to keep it afloat on Nature’s 
veridical bosom after all. See; if you bid it sail to the end of the 
world, it will lift anchor, go, and arrive. The raging oceans do not 
beat it back ; it, too, as well as the raging oceans, has a relation to 
Nature, and it does not sink, but under due conditions is borne along. 
If it meet with hurricanes, it rides them out; if it meet an enemy’s 
ship, it shivers it to powder; and in short it holds on its way, and to 
a wonderful extent does what it means and pretends to do. Assure 
yourself, my friend, there is an immense fund of truth somewhere or 
other stewed in that seventy-four.” 


All who have had much to do with Ministers, and Members 
of Parliament, and those who come into constant social or official 
contact with them, seldom fail to become conscious of a certain 
marked and specific character which pervades the whole genus. 
Originally, they may be cast in Nature’s most discrepant moulds. 
They may be conservative and antique by temper and tradition. 
They may be liberal and profusive in their sentiments. They 
may be aggressively benevolent, or carelessly epicurean. They 
may be fond of labour, or they may be fond of ease. They 
may call themselves aristocratic, or may flatter themselves that 
they are popular. But the same easily recognisable stamp of 
family likeness is upon them all. They are all parliament men 
—and no mistake. They have all been stretched on the same 
Procrustean bed, fused in the same crucible, subjected to the 
same annealing process. Their native dissimilarities are not, 
indeed, crushed out of them, but are all harmonized and over- 
powered by the pressure of one pervading and controlling ele- 
ment. They take different sides of a question, but they think 
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in the same conventional style. They draw their information 
from the same set of organs, and look at the world through 
spectacles, different, indeed, in power and colour, but all pro- 
ceeding from the same workshop. They are all conversant with, 
and insensibly moulded by the gossip of the clubs; they all 
think much of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews; they all 
listen anxiously to the language of The Times, and are not 
wholly without concern about the articles in the Morning Chro- 
nicle, the Morning Post, and the Daily News. But beyond 
these they seldom go, Opinions which find expression in none 
of these party and London organs they despise or ignore. De non 
apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio. The North 
British, the British Quarterly, the Westminster Review, the 
Leeds Mercury, the Manchester Guardian, wide as their circula- 
tion, and great as their influence is among the miscellaneous and 
the middle classes, they seldom read, and regard little. Senti- 
ments may be fermenting, and doctrines may be spreading for 
years, in the interior of the community, till they have modified 
the whole bent and character of the nation, and yet these men 
may have heard nothing of them, till some such startling facts 
as the Birmingham Political Union, the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
or the Secession of the Free Church, break in upon their apa- 
thetic slumbers, and enlarge the narrow and artificial boundaries 
of their knowledge. In spite of warning voices occasionally 
raised within their hearing, these denizens of the conventional 
political world of London and St. Stephens remain wholly igno- 
rant alike of the power, the feelings, and the intellect of the 
silent middle ranks; and would be amazed and somewhat 
alarmed if they could know the contempt and disgust which 
these often feel for the party manceuvres which occupy them, 
the trifles which absorb them, the blunders which disgrace them, 
and the infatuation which blinds them. The Parliament, 
reformed as it is—further reformed as it may be—must enlarge 
its channels of information; the officialsk—improved in this 
respect though they are—must widen their basis, and open their 
sympathies far more than they have yet done, before they can 
know what the country expects from them, and can furnish them 
with the means of effecting. 

There are sundry little customs which have, by the lapse of 
time, attained almost the rigidity of law, by which we contrive 
still further to aggravate the difficulty of finding and securing 
the ablest and fittest men for the public service. Some of 
these have grown up gradually and insensibly, and have 
descended to us from remote times; others have been adopted 
to guard against dangers which were real and imminent once, 
but which have long since passed away. ‘Two, especially, 
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require a passing notice, as they are almost yearly operating to our 
disadvantage, and not seldom to our actual suffering and danger. 
The first of these is the union in the person of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of the two functions of Keeper of the Great Seal, and 
Chief Judge in Equity. In the first quality, he is the principal 
adviser of the Sovereign, keeper of the royal conscience, patron 
of the church livings of the Crown, appointer of justices of the 
eace, &c., superintendent-general of charities, guardian, in the 
sing’s name, of infants, idiots, and lunatics. In virtue of these 
functions, he is essentially a political officer, and as such, forms 
a part of the cabinet, and, rightly and necessarily, stands or falls 
with his ministerial colleagues. But, in his second capacity, he 
is the supreme judge in the most difficult, complicated, and 
laborious court of justice in the kingdom, exercising the most 
awfully arbitrary and extensive jurisdiction, discharging func- 
tions of which only the most exclusive attention, the most unre- 
mitting assiduity, the most continuous watchfulness, can approxi- 
mate to an adequate performance. To enable him to do any- 
thing like justice to the hard duties thrust upon him, and to the 
numberless suitors, whose property, happiness, liberty, and some- 
times life, are at his disposal, it would be necessary, not only that 
he should have nothing else to do, but that he should be perma- 
nent and irremovable, and that he should be appointed with a 
sole regard to his judicial capacity and his experience in equity 
practice. Yet, in contempt and seeming defiance of these obvi- 
ous and universally admitted considerations, the two offices con- 
tinue to be united in one person, to the unspeakable injury of 
both departments, one of which is continually sacrificed to the 
other. The consequences of this utterly indefensible arrange- 
ment are, first, That the ablest lawyers are at times unwilling to 
accept an office which, while it removes them from their former 
sphere of usefulness and emoluments, they may, perhaps, hold 
only for a few months, and then be subjected to eternal idleness 
and obscurity ;—secondly, That causes in equity are often heard 
and reheard before four or five different chancellors, each of 
whom comes new and unprepared to the hearing; that as soon 
as a judge becomes experienced and competent, the chances are, 
that he is removed to make way for a successor, who has his" 
business to learn at the expense of the unhappy litigants who 
come before him ; and that the work, being more than any one 
man can possibly get through, accumulates and complicates, 
till the Court of Chancery has become an instrument of injustice, 
cruelty, and oppression, such as the Inquisition can only faintly 
imitate, and such as no European country, except England, can 
produce or could tolerate ;—and, thirdly, That lord chancellors 
are constantly appointed, who either are of no value to their 
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colleagues or their country, as political advisers, or who, being 
chosen for their oratorical powers, or their parliamentary influ- 
ence, are wholly unfit to preside over a court, requiring for its 
due conduct the rarest and loftiest legal qualifications. Cabinets 
generally choose the latter alternative, as the least evil to them- 
selves, though immeasurably the greatest to the nation. In- 
stances are not wanting. In the early part of the century, Lord 
Erskine was made chancellor, because he was a popular pleader, 
an eloquent speaker, and an ardent Whig, though he knew little 
of law, and was wholly ignorant of equity. In 1830, the same 
motives promoted Mr. Brougham tothe Woolsack, much against 
his own will, it is said, although, while respectable as a common 
lawyer, he was utterly inexperienced in equity. Lord Cotten- 
ham, who made an excellent Chancery judge, was quite valueless 
as a political functionary ;—while his successor, again, a compe- 
tent chief justice, but an inexperienced and incompetent chan- 
cellor, owed his appointment entirely to political considerations, 
An anomaly productive of so much oppression and misery, and 
admitting of no defence, will surely not be endured much 
longer. 

The custom of requiring every Member of Parliament, who 
accepts Ministerial office, to vacate his seat and submit himself 
to his constituents for re-election or rejection, is a fertile source 
of embarrassment and mischief. At one time, undoubtedly, it 
was a wise and salutary precaution against the selection and re- 
tention by the Crown of ministers who did not possess the confi- 
dence of the nation. It served, or might serve, to prevent the 
monarch from employing a commoner, at least, who was supposed 
to entertain designs against the liberties of the people. Now 
this danger no longer exists, and the precaution against it should 
cease likewise. No statesman condemned by or unpopular with 
the House of Commons can now retain office a single day. The 
custom, moreover, is we think indefensible on the broad consti- 
tutional grounds of justice. It enables not the nation, but any 
one constituency, to put a negative upon the indubitable right of 
the sovereign to choose his own servants. It enables any one 
constituency—and that perhaps the smallest, most ignorant, and 
most corrupt in the community—to dismiss or forbid the choice 
of a minister who may possess the confidence and admiration 
both of the monarch and the parliament. Before the Reform 
Bill, this evil and incongruity was not felt, because the nomina- 
tion boroughs offered an easy mode of nullifying it. If a new 
minister was rejected by his former constituents, he was immedi- 
ately elected for some Government seat, which a subordinate 
vacated to make room for him, or a place was purchased for him 
by the outlay of £3000 or £4000 of his own or government 
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money. Now, however, these arrangements are not so easy, and 
are not always practicable, and great inconvenience frequently 
arises in consequence. On one occasion Lord John Russell was 
out of parliament for some weeks during the middle of session, 
to the great detriment of the public business, till the member for 
Stroud vacated on his behalf. Sir James Graham is the ablest 
administrator among our living statesmen, and is the man of all 
others, whom a large portion of the educated classes of the com- 
munity would most desire to see in power. But something in 
his manners, or something which perhaps we must designate as 
a certain want of nobleness and generosity of temper, makes him 
so personally unpopular, that, as we have already observed, he 
has scarcely ever sat twice for the same constituency, and if now 
appointed to office, might very possibly be returned by none. In- 
deed, if there be any truth in the rumour that at the close of last 
year the negotiations which Lord John Russell is known to 
have opened with Sir James Graham, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Cardwell, were rendered abortive because none of these gen- 
tlemen felt any confidence in their re-election, we may now trace 
the advent of a Tory Ministry of unparalleled and dangerous 
incapacity, the risk arising from an interregnum and a general 
election at a crisis of great external confusion and uncertainty, 
and the nuisance of having to fight the battle of free-trade over 
again, to the operation of this absurd and antiquated custom. 
A long-established government has been upset, and has been 
obliged to resign its functions at a most critical moment into 
most alarming hands, because three constituencies—one insignifi- 
cant, one notoriously bigoted, and a third notoriously corrupt— 
forbade it to call to its aid and that of the country three men of 
tried and eminent ability. 


To point out existing evils is a far easier and less delicate 
task than to suggest a remedy. We well know how slowly and 
reluctantly the English mind admits a new idea, and with what 
distrust and distaste the public always turns from any recom- 
mendations which have the least air of science or system about 
them. Any attempt to modify or counteract the actual present 
tendencies of the nation—any scheme of amendment or of safety, 
however cautious, moderate, and wise, which cannot be intro- 
duced to public attention under the gis of a precedent—is al- 
most certain to be suspiciously and ill received. Thousands who 
have gone along with us in our statement of the difficulties under 
which we labour, and of the dangers which threaten us from a 
defective supply of able public servants, and from the inherent 
unsuitability of the source from which they are chosen to.supply 
precisely the right sort of men—will turn away prepossessed or 
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hopeless, when we endeavour to point out the direction in which 
an alleviation of these difficulties and a guarantee against these 
dangers should be sought. Nevertheless we shall venture on a 
few suggestions, which, when they have lain long enough and 
been re-produced often enough before the public mind for their 
novelty to have worn off, may possibly meet with a dispassionate 
consideration. 

In the first place, it would seem desirable that the House of 
Commons should if possible be restored to its original functions 
of an advising, representing, and controlling, but not governing 
body. This looks like a hopeless recommendation, and perhaps 
it is so. It is, as both our own history and the contemporary 
annals of continental nations show, an inherent tendency in 
popular legislative assemblies, to encroach on the department of 
the executive, and gradually to draw to themselves all the powers 
of the state. We have sinned less than our continental neighbours 
in this respect, it is true, and perhaps their example may supply 
us with a timely warning; but for many years, and especially 
since 1832, our movement has been undeniably in this direction. 
And for a powerful body, voluntarily and from a sense of public 
benefit, to cdlivest itself of functions and influence which it has 
usurped, would be an unheard of forbearance. Still something 
may be done by making the public mind aware of the tendency, 
and convincing it that the tendency is ruinous, Now it is 
abundantly obvious, jirst, that actual business can never be 
efficiently or promptly done by a committee or board of 658 
members ; and secondly, that by such usurpation of the mini- 
sterial functions the responsibility which should always cling 
as directly as possible to the actors, is in the first place shifted in 
a great measure from the ministers to parliament, and is in the 
latter body shared among so many, and in such various and 
unascertainable proportions as to be virtually no responsibility 
at all. With these remarks, which we throw out for the national 
consideration, we leave this branch of the subject. 

It cannot for a moment be imagined that the aggregate of 
the governing and guiding talent in the whole country has 
diminished, or that it is inadequate to any demands that can be 
made upon it. There probably never was a period in our 
history when capacity of every kind was as rife as now, when 
the general intelligence of the country was so cultivated in every 
department, or when all ranks could furnish forth so many minds 
fitted to bring them honour and to do them service. The diffi- 
culty we have to contend with—the first we have to meet—i 





is 
not that the total national supply of administrative and legis- 
lative ability is less than formerly, but merely that it does not 
now, as formerly, instinctively congregate within the walls of 
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Parliament, Great Britain is still opulent, though St. Stephens 
may have become impoverished and meagre. England we 
firmly believe to be as rich as ever in pilots who could weather 
every storm, in servants competent to any task, in statesmen 
fit to cope with any emergency. Two things only are needed 
to enlist all this floating and scattered genius in the service of 
the State :—that the Sovereign should be at liberty to select her 
instruments not from senators, orators, or noblemen alone, but 
from all ranks, descriptions, positions, and professions; and that 
she should be enabled to outbid all other competitors for their 
talents—should be empowered to offer them such rewards as 
will command their willing and devoted labours, in the shape 
either of dignity, of emolument, or of that real power of efficient 
usefulness, which, to the purely ambitious and truly patriotic 
soul, is the sweetest and richest recompense which the world’s 
treasury contains. A very simple arrangement would suffice. 
Empower the Queen to call to her councils all the administra- 
tive talent, all the statesmanlike wisdom of the country, in what- 
soever rank it has appeared, in whatsoever channel it has dis- 
played itself; and where the duties of the office, or the public 
service makes it necessary, let the royal selection ipso facto con- 
fer a seat, though not a vote, in Parliament. 


“‘ The aristocratic class,” (Mr. Carlyle observes,) “ from whom 
members of Parliament can be elected, extends only to certain 
thousands: from these you are to choose your Secretary, if a seat in 
Parliament is the primary condition. But the general population is 
twenty-seven millions; from all sections of which you can choose, if 
the seat in Parliament is not to be primary. Make it ultimate in- 
stead of primary—a last investiture instead of a first indispensable 
condition—and the whole British nation, learned, unlearned, profes- 
sional, practical, speculative, and miscellaneous, is at your disposal ! 
In the lowest broad strata of the population, equally as in the highest 
and narrowest, are produced men of every kind of genius; man for 
man, your chance of genius is as good among the millions as among 
the units ;—and class for class, what must it be! From all classes, 
not from certain hundreds as now, but from several millions, whatso- 
ever man the gods had gifted with intellect and nobleness and power 
to help his country, could be chosen.” 


A considerable proportion of those whom the Queen might 
thus select would probably be in Parliament already: a certain 
proportion also, would not really need to be in Parliament at all. 
* Given, a good official man or secretary, he ought, as far as it 
is possible, to be left working in the silent state. No mortal 
can both work, and do good talking in Parliament, or out of it: 
the feat is as impossible as that of serving two hostile masters.” 
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But for those officials whom it was necessary to have in Parlia- 
ment, both to afford needful explanations, and to defend—as 
only those actually engaged can fully defend—the conduct and 
measures of the administration, e# ofjicio seats should be pro- 
vided. There really is no reasonable objection that we can 
divine to such an obvious and simple solution of the difficulty ; — 
nor have we ever heard any urged. Not being Peers, they 
would of course have no votes in the House of Lords; not being 
elected by the people, they would of course have no votes in the 
House of Commons: the prerogative of neither House of Par- 
liament would be in the slightest degree infringed. Her Majesty 
would simply be provided with an indispensable medium of com- 
munication with ” “ faithful Commons,” and her “ trusty and 
well-beloved cousins.” But the proposition is not only indefea- 
sibly reasonable: what is a consideration of far greater weight 
with John Bull, it is strictly according to, and within precedent. 

The Queen can already, of her own free will, place any one 
she pleases in the House of Peers, not only for a time, but for 
ever, not only with the right of speech, but with the complete 
and entire privileges of the peerage. Our proposition does not 
go nearly this length: it gives the Queen no powers half so ex- 
tensive as those she already wields. With regard to the House 
of Commons, it surely cannot be forgotten that up to the period 
of the first Reform Bill, the Crown possessed the power (with 
great additions) which we now propose to bestow upon it: there 
were a certain number of Government boroughs to the represen- 
tation of which the Sovereign could at once nominate any minis- 
ter she might please to appoint. In neither quarter, therefore, 
is our suggestion open to the charge of innovation. The 
amendment would be strictly in conformity with the spirit of 
the constitution. It would still, as now, be in the power of 
either House of Parliament to declare its want of confidence in 
the Administration, and in case of necessity to compel the 
Crown to change it, by withholding the necessary supplies. But 
it would enable the Queen to do that which the Constitution of 
the Realm declares to be her undoubted prerogative—viz., to 
select her own ministers—more effectually than at present: it 
would put it out of the power of any single capricious or sinister 
constituency to annul the appointment of the Crown: and it 
would no longer confine Her Majesty’s choice within the narrow 
circle of those who are wealthy enough to adventure on a Par- 
liamentary career, ambitious enough to rush voluntarily into the 
popular arena, rich enough to buy a close borough, or hardy 
enough to contest an open one. It would carry out the inten- 
tion of our fundamental statutes, and make this part of our 
boasted constitution a reality and not a sham. 
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But something more than this would be required. It can 
have escaped the attention of none who have long watched the 
management of public affairs in this country, that much mischief 
arises, and much more is permitted to continue, in consequence 
of the entire absorption of the time and strength of all our 
ministers with the daily and indispensable business of their 
several departments. Their whole energy is barely adequate to 
do what must be done, and to meet what must be met. Suffi- 
cient, and more than sufficient, to each day is the evil and the 
labour thereof. They are obliged to postpone, and put aside 
everything that is not urgent and clamorous for attention. 
They are wholly without the leisure either of time or mind, to 
take a deliberate and comprehensive survey of the several changes 
or amendments which the public service needs, but does not de- 
mand. They cannot dive deeply into the maladies of the nation, 
or the tendencies of the times. Not only can they not calmly 
and profoundly study what is for the public good, but they have 
scarcely even time carefully to examine the wisest schemes, and 
the most beneficial proposals which are made to them. Thus all 
the rich suggestions with which official experience and insight 
must be laden are profitless, or nearly so, to them and to their 
country. They wait to propose what is needful, and to grapple 
with what is intolerable, till the nation discovers what their 
greater opportunities must have made known to them for years, 
and becomes so clamorous on the subject, as to render it the 
most important and pressing matter of the day. Then, and not 
till then, it is attended to. And then, being taken up under the 
influence of “ pressure from without,” it is too commonly dealt 
with ignorantly, hastily, and clumsily. Instances might be spe- 
cified without number: we will confine ourselves to one. Tor 
many years our entire system of dealing with the criminal popu- 
lation has been in a position fitted to engage the most anxious 
attention of any wise and far-seeing statesman. Crime has been 
increasing, and the means of directly dealing with it have been 
diminishing. One or other branch of the subject has excited in 
its turn a partial and passing public interest, and something has 
been done, but done carelessly, unsystematically, and empirically. 
An outcry was raised against capital punishments; and capital 
punishments were virtually abolished. Much indignation was 
excited about the state of the prisons; and prison inspectors 
were appointed. The system of transportation was vehemently 
denounced ; and the Government proclaimed their determination 
to abandon it. Benevolent people declared that criminals should 
be regarded rather as unfortunate men who had been misled, 
and ought to be pitied and reformed, than as public enemies and 
dangers against which the nation had to be protected; and, ac- 
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cordingly, the Government have done their best to pet prisoners 
and “make them comfortable.” Thus, the whole matter has 
got into an inextricable mess. We may not hang malefactors ; 
we may not transport them; we may not even punish them with 
due severity at home. We may not make prisons the effective 
penitentiaries they ought to be, because the country would not 
bear the cost of its own maudlin tenderness for guilt, or because, 
at least, ministers think so, and, therefore, dare not apply to 
Parliament for the necessary funds. Public and magisterial 
feeling shrinks from condemning infant criminals to the harden- 
ing and corrupting influence of adult gaols ; yet, nothing is done 
to provide juvenile and reformatory ones, because the public has 
not demanded them, and we have no statesman to forestall what 
is not demanded. And we have thousands of our youthful 
population annually educated into crime as a most lucrative pro- 
fession; yet we do not boldly stop this fertile source of suffering 
and perplexity, by taking them at once out of the hands of their 
educators, because we are not yet prepared to interfere with 
“the liberty of the subject,” or to rescue children from parents 
who are training them for hell! The whole awful question—so 
momentous when looked at both from the moral and the political 
point of view—is suffered to drift on, waiting till it shall “ resolve 
itself,’”—because our ministers have neither strength, genius, nor 
leisure, for the discharge of real statesmanlike functions, and be- 
cause we have not yet gathered to the service of the country the 
men qualified to supply their deficiencies, 

A very simple remedy might be found by allowing to each of 
the chief officers of State a sort of unofficial council in the back- 
ground, to assist and advise him in matters relating to his special 
department,—the members of which, three or four in number, he 
would be at liberty to choose from any quarter and any class, and 
to remunerate in such a manner as to enable him to command 
the fittest minds the country could afford. Their functions 
should be to examine into the wants of the nation with a pro- 
foundness, and to deliberate on remedial measures with a care, 
which the routine and heavy duties of their chief make impossible 
for him; to consider suggestions ; to prepare plans; to regard 
permanent ameliorations rather than temporary expedients ; and 
generally to be to their principal a secret and reliable supply of 
that Statesmanship, which is eminently needed, but which a life 
of incessant activity and antagonism effectually forbids, The 
country, duly searched, could furnish numbers of men, admirably 
fitted for such functions,—men aloof from and above the strife 
and turmoil of party; thoroughly acquainted with the temper 
of the nation as well as with its wants; with minds inured to 
labour, trained to political and historical investigations and en- 
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riched by the studies of ancient and modern wisdom; enlarged, 
sober, and philosophic; and bringing to their task an indepen- 
dence of feeling, a comprehensiveness of view, and a passionless 
serenity of judgment, which those engaged in the rough warfare 
of the political arena can never attain. 

We are glad to be able to confirm our views by those of a 
writer long engaged in official life himself, and accustomed to 
look beyond the claims and interests of the passing hour. Mr. 
Taylor says :— 

‘“ Further, it is one business to do what must be done, another to 
devise and do what ought to be done. It is in the spirit of the British 
government as hitherto existing, to transact only the former business ; 
and the reform which it requires is to enlarge that spirit so as to in- 
clude the latter. Of and from among those measures which are 
forced upon him, to choose that which will bring him the most credit 
with the least trouble, has hitherto been the sole care of a statesman 
in office ;—and as a statesman’s official establishment has been hereto- 
fore constituted, it is care enough for any man. Every day, every 
hour, has its exigencies, its immediate demands; and he who has 
hardly time to eat his meals, cannot be expected to occupy himself in 
devising good for mankind. 

** T am aware that under popular institutions, there are many mea- 
sures of exceeding advantage to the people, which it would be in vain 
for the minister to project until the people, or an influential portion of 
them, should become apprized of the advantage, and should ask for it ; 
many which can be carried only by overcoming resistance; much 
resistance only to be overcome with the support of popular opinion and 
general solicitude for the object. And, looking no further, it might 
seem that what is not immediately called for by the public voice was 
not within the sphere of practical dealing. But Iam also aware, that 
in the incalculable extent and multifarious nature of the public inter- 
ests which lie open to the operations of a statesman in this country, 
one whose faculties should be adequate would find in every month 
he should devote to the search, measures of great value and magni- 
tude, which time and thought only were wanting to render practicable. 

“ He would find them—not certainly by shutting himself up in his 
closet, and inventing what had not been thought of before—but by 
holding himself on the alert; by listening with all his ears (and he 
should have many ears abroad in the world) for the suggestions of cir- 
cumstances; by catching the first moment of public complaint against real 
evil, encouraging it, and turning it to account ;— .... Such means 
and projects will suggest themselves in abundance to one who medi- 
tates the good of mankind, ‘ sagacious of his quarry from afar,’—but 
not to a minister whose whole soul is and must be in the notices of 
motions, and in the order-book of the House of Commons, and who 
has no one behind to prompt him to other enterprise, no closet or 
office-statesman for him to fall back upon as upon an inner mind. 

“ This then is the great evil and want—that there is not within the 
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pale of our Government any adequately numerous body of efficient 
statesmen, some to be externally active and answer the demands of 
the day, others to be somewhat more retired and meditative, in order 
that they may take thought for the morrow. How great the evil of this 
want is, it may require peculiar opportunities of observation fully to 
understand and feel ; but one who with competent knowledge, should 
consider well the number and magnitude of those measures which are 
postponed for years or totally pretermitted, not for want of practica- 
bility, but for want of time and thought; one who should proceed 
with such knowledge to consider the great means and appliances of wis- 
dom which lie scattered through this intellectual country,—squandered up- 
on individual purposes, not for want of applicability to national ones, 
but for want of being brought together and directed ; one who, sur- 
veying these things with a heart capable of a people’s joys and sor- 
rows, their happy virtue or miserable guilt on these things dependent, should 
duly estimate the abundant means unemployed and the exalted aims 
unaccomplished,—could not choose, I think, but say that there must 
be something fatally amiss in the very idea of statesmanship on which 
our administration is based, or that there must be some mortal apathy 
at what should be the very centre and seat of life in a country. 

“Yet such is the prevalent insensibility to that which constitutes 
the real treasures and resources of the country—its serviceable and 
statesmanlike minds—and so far are men in power from searching 
the country through for such minds, or menin Parliament from pro- 
moting or permitting the search, that I hardly know if that minis- 
ter has existed in the present generation, who, if such a mind 
were casually presented to him, would not forego the use of it, rather 
than hazard a debate in the House of Commons upon an additional 
item in his estimates! Yet till the government of this country shall 
become a nucleus at which the best wisdom in the country contained 
shali be perpetually forming itself in deposit, it will be, except as 
regards the shuffling of power from hand to hand and class to class, 
little better than a government of fetches, shifts, and hand-to-mouth 
expedients.”— Zhe Statesman, p. 156. 


When the Government has been thus empowered to call to its 
aid all the administrative and statesmanlike capacit:; of the coun- 
try, it will be for the country to see that this capacity is so sum- 
moned to the rescue ; that no official indolence or jealousy, no aris- 
tocratic prepossessions, no shallow or shortsighted economy, shall 
prevent its being so summoned. Thenceforth it will be the nation’s 
fault, if the nation be ill-governed, or governed by its narrower 
and scantier minds. Thenceforth we may hope to see the dawning 
of a new legislative and administrative era for our country, Of 
one thing we may feel quite secure—that if all the superior float- 
ing political genius of the country be not arrayed in the service 
of Government, it will assuredly be arrayed against it; if it be 
not obtained as a coadjutor and ally, it will make itself felt as an 
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obstructor and antagonist ; if it be not allowed to strengthen the 
hands, to support the course, to prepare the measures of Go- 
vernment, it will take the initiative and drag the Government 
ignominiously in its train, This cannot be done without damage 
and without risk ; it is a dangerous thing for a nation to feel it- 
self abler and wiser than its rulers; reverence is impaired, obe- 
dience is undermined; the character of public men sinks and 
suffers; the language of public warfare becomes more bitter, 
more contemptuous, and more unmeasured ; the national strength 
is diminished, and the national influence weakened, because the 
people grudge great means to men in whom they do not feel full 
confidence. ‘There are many indications that we are at present 
tending towards such a state of things; perhaps the voice of 
warning may be heard in time. 


The work by Mr. Roebuck which we have placed at the head 
of this Article, will not materially alter the estimate which the 
ublic has already formed of his abilities or of his character. It 
1as evidently been composed with great care and diligence, and 
apparently with a sincere desire to give a faithful account of a 
most important era in our national history. The style, indeed, 
is rough and uncouth, and rather that of a ready speaker than of 
a practised writer, but it is almost always clear. The characters 
which he draws of the principal actors of the time, appear to be 
the parts of the book on which he has bestowed most thought and 
pains; they are skilful, discriminating, and generally, we think, 
correct,—those of Mr. O’Connell and Sir Robert Peel especially 
so. Yet notwithstanding these merits, we have read the book 
with much disapproval and with sincere pain. It is not only 
deeply tinged, but is altogether coloured and pervaded by Mr, 
Roebuck’s besetting sin—a disposition to think ill and to speak 
harshly of every one around him, This tendency, whether aris- 
ing from infirmity of temper or distorted vision, has greatly im- 
aired his usefulness in public life, and will equally detract from 
his merits as an historian. Ever ready to put the worst con- 
struction upon ambiguous conduct ; to speak with sarcastic doubt 
of every reported instance of purity and generosity ; of all possi- 
ble motives which could have influenced public men in a given 
course of action to assign the lowest as most probably the 
true one; unable apparently to believe in the existence of lofty 
and conscientious patriotism among statesmen, or conceiving 
himself to have the entire monopoly of this virtue,—he is about 
the most unpleasant companion in a historical journey that can 
be imagined. No man with any respect for himself or any ten- 
derness for his fellow-men, likes to walk through the market- 
place, arm-in-arm, with Diogenes and his lantern. The whole 
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book is one continuous snarl, sarcasm, and sneer, delivered with 
the gravity and sternness of an ermined judge. It is a philippic 
delivered trom the bench. In the guise of an elaborate history 
it is, in fact, a party pamphlet directed against the Whigs. Its 
object seems to be to shew—the opinion of the writer certainly 
is—that the great Reform Bill brought forward by Lord Grey 
was a mere hasty and improvised party move ; that a real regard 
either for the people or the welfare of the country had no share 
whatever in inducing its proposal; that it was decided upon, 
concocted, and arranged with no purpose or idea but that of 
transferring the reins of Government from the Tory to the Whig 
aristocracy ; that all its details were planned for this end; and 
that none were more alarmed than the proposers of the measure, 
when they saw the earnestness of the great body of the nation in 
the matter. 


“ The Whigs have ever been an exclusive and aristocratic faction, 
though at times employing democratic principles and phrases as 
weapons of offence against their opponents. It is the fashion of the 
writers who advocate their cause and eulogize their party, to describe 
them as representing the principle of advance and change, in the hope 
of improvement, which must be ever acting with a people who are 
themselves continually improving; but this assumption is not justi- 
fied by experience. The Whigs employ the phrases of liberality upon 
compulsion. ‘They are liberal, because they need some means of ex- 
citing the nation. When out of office, they are demagogues; in 
power, they become exclusive oligarchs. In the one case and the 
other, they pursue without scruple what they believe to be their party 
interest. . . . 


*¢ That the Whigs, as a party, sought more than their own party advan- 
tage, [in carrying the Reform Bill,] I see no reason to believe. That 
they both overrated and underrated the effects of their own measure, 
their subsequent conduct, I think, proves. They overrated it, in 
supposing that they had really annihilated the political power of their 
opponents, and firmly established their own supremacy ; they over- 
rated it also, in fancying that they had given a dangerous power to 
what they called alternately a republican and a democratic party. 
They underrated the effect of the new Act, and mistook its influence 
altogether, when they supposed that the coming contests in the House 
of Commons were to be between themselves—representing monarchy, 
aristocracy, wealth, and order, on the one hand, and a small but 
fierce and active body of republicans and anarchists on the other.”— 


Vol. ii. c. v. 


Now, there is unquestionably much truth at the bottom of 
these representations; but it is a truth exaggerated and embit- 
tered. ‘The Whigs have always been, it is true, an exclusive and 
aristocratic party ; their basis has been narrow, and their views 
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rigid, pedantic, and confined, and these defects are now working 
their downfal. But it is not true that they have generally been 
either selfish, ungenerous, or corrupt,—they have been steady cham- 
pions of constitutional freedom, the bold denouncers of injustice 
and opposition, and the energetic friends of religious liberty. To 
many of them we owe much gratitude and deep respect. Lord 
Grey in particular, though we cannot approve of much of his 
early political conduct, though much of it he regretted and con- 
demned himself, was yet a pure patriot and a noble statesman, 
Through a long life he held aloof from place and power, be- 

¢ cause they would not have enabled him to further the objects for 
whose sake alone he valued them. He lived to see the day 
when place and power were offered to him, and the terms which 
he was enabled to make, were a people’s emancipation. Nor, 
we confess, can we see the object to be gained by impressing on 
the minds of the nation the conviction that their rulers are sel- 
fish and cold-hearted intriguers; by sapping all reverence for 
public men, and encouraging the people to look upon them with 
enmity or with suspicion, or by inculcating as the spirit in which 
statesmen should be judged and watched, a temper that thinketh 
much evil, and that covereth no sins. 
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Art. II.—The Constitution of Man considered in Relation to 
External Objects. By Grorce ComBe. Edinburgh, 1851. 


THE work which we have placed at the head of this Article has 
by name, at least, been long familiar to the public. We say by 
name, not because its actual circulation has been small, but be- 
cause we believe that the number of those who have read it, is 
at least small when compared with the number of those who have 
as decided an opinion of its character as if they had. It is often 
referred to as belonging to a set of works usually to be found on 
the shelves of the chartist and the infidel: and under this general 
impression it is avoided by a large class of readers. This is 
hardly a safe state of matters in connexion with such a book. It 
has passed through seven or eight editions, and boasts of a cir- 
culation of some 90,000. If, therefore, it be true, as a matter 
of fact, that it is often associated with very doubtful company, 
the characteristics which make it acceptable there must be an 
important subject of inquiry. Is it from any direct attacks on 
revealed religion? If not, censures founded on this suppo- 
sition will only tend to strengthen the influence of any errors it 
may really contain. Short of this, however, it may be from an 
indirect connexion between the principles it involves, and the 
opinions of the class referred to—a connexion possibly real, though 
not seen by the author—possibly erroneous, and such as would 
be repudiated by him. In this case reasoning and discussion 
cannot be too much directed to sift its views, and point out their 
real tendency. Again, it may be simply from the absence of 
any reference to the doctrines of religion, that the “ Constitu- 
tion of Man” is said to be so much read by those to whom that 
absence is agreeable. In this case the author may plead, as he 
actually does, that the nature of his subject justifies the omis- 
sion, and that the vague idea of its hostility to the cause of reli- 
gion has no other foundation, than that nervous jealousy which 
has beset every new branch of the natural sciences, before its 
bearing and results were thoroughly understood. 

Now, in dealing with this book, we hold that one charge, and 
one plea in defence, must be both dismissed. It is certainly un- 
true, that this work contains any direct or wilful attack on the 
Christian Faith, which is always spoken of in general terms at 
least expressive of respect. There are no dishonest hints or ma- 
lignant sneers, Christianity is frequently referred to as being 
true, and the Scriptures as possessing authority. When conclu- 
sions of the author are opposed to any given tenet commonly 
held by the Christian world, he uniformly represents himself as 
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disputing not the authority of Revelation, but the popular inter- 
pretation of its words: and as regards the “ practical results” on 
conduct, he makes the anxious but somewhat negative declaration, 
that to the best of his knowledge there is not one of them, as the 
“result of the natural laws expounded in the subsequent pages, 
which does not harmonize precisely with the moral precepts of 
the New Testament.” 

But when Mr. Combe deprecates criticism as to the religious 
bearing of his work, on the general plea that he confines himself 
to the domain of natural science, or to quote his own words, 
“exclusively to man as he exists in the present world”— 
we can only accept it with great reserve. We admit, in- 
deed, the necessity of meeting the man of science on scientific 
ground; and the danger of committing the authority of the 
Bible to any conclusions, which researches in the physical 
world may be competent to overthrow. But it is one thing to 
admit the independence of the physical observer, and another to 
admit the total irrelevance of his subject or his reasonings, as 
regards the things which belong to faith. The truth is, that 
there is no branch of human inquiry, however purely physical, 
which is more than the word brunch implies ; none which is not 
connected through endless ramifications with every other—and, 
especially, with that which is the root and centre of them all. 
If He, who formed the mind, be one with Him who is the orderer 
of all things about which that mind is occupied, there can be no 
end to the points of contact between our conceptions of them, 
of Him, and of ourselves, Whilst, therefore, it is folly to at- 
tempt to stop, by a religious interdict, the progress of the man 
of science in his own walk, it is both right and wise to follow his 
steps with a jealous and watchful care. Jealous—did we say? 
— yes, but a jealousy not of the subject, only of the inquirer. The 
very ground on which that jealousy is felt as regards the one, 
ought to be ground of sure hope in reference to the other. If 
the natural sciences, in certain stages of their progress, are apt 
to raise objections in the minds of some to the truth of revealed 
religion, let us never be tempted to escape from the difficulty, 
by , Nae that deep connexion which is undeniable, and whose 
existence is witnessed by the very misinterpretations it suggests. 
Let us rather look to that connexion as the highest source of 
interest in the physical sciences, and as promising through their 
endless analogies, and suggestive types, new and inexhaustible 

roofs of harmony between the word and works of God. 

Certainly, if there is one subject of inquiry, which less than 
others, can be viewed as separate from the domain of religious 
faith, it is that to which this work of Mr. Combe refers. The 
ConsTITUTION OF Man—was there ever so large a title—not a 
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physical description of this or that organ of man’s body, or 
this or that function of his frame, but a treatise on the constitu- 
tion of Man, with all his powers of body or of mind? It is true, 
that Mr. Combe adds, “ considered in relation to external ob- 
jects”—words which in themselves may mean anything or no- 
thing, but the intended import of which is probably better con- 
veyed in the form before quoted—“man as he exists in the present 
world.” But so little does Mr. Combe find it possible to restrict 
the range of his speculations, that we find him defining limits 
to the efficacy of prayer; and stating his own inference, as to 
the invariable manner of operation of the Divine Spirit. But, 
indeed, illustration is needless on such a point. The belief that 
man, “as he exists in this world,” is to have a personal identity 
with himself, as he is to exist in the world to come, is essential 
to the idea of a future state: and it is clearly very possible that 
doctrine taught as to his “constitution” here, may and must, 
more or less, affect our notions of his prospects hereafter. 

Consenting, therefore, to follow Mr. Combe on his own ground 
of inquiry, whether physical or metaphysical—but refusing to 
put off the watchfulness which arises from a knowledge that the 
path on which he treads leads us directly into the mysteries of 
the Spirit, and the deep things which belong to God—we pro- 
ceed to walk with him for a while into this land of things very 
real, but very darkly seen: and we apprehend, that in judging 
of the safety of our guide, there are two questions mainly which 
we should endeavour to determine, first, Are those things which 
he does see, seen rightly, and in their due proportion? secondly, 
Are there other things which he has overlooked altogether—in 
themselves, or in their bearing on the rest ? 

As to the general drift and purport of this book, let us hear 
the author. His account of his own production is really fair. 
**T lay no claim to originality of conception. . .. . The mate- 
rials employed lie open to all. Taken separately, I would hardly 
say, that a new truth has been presented in the following work. 
The facts have nearly all been admitted, and employed again and 
again, by writers on morals, from the time of Socrates down to the 
present day. The only novelty in this work respects the relations 
which acknowledged truths hold to each other.” So, then, the 
beads are old, but the string is new ; and never was such value set 
upon so strange a thread. The essential element of the work is 
referred to, as a system of mental philosophy the “ clearest, most 
complete, and best supported ” which has hitherto been taught. It 
is spoken of, as opening up a new path to human improvement 
alike in morals, politics, and religion. For the want of it, we 
are told, all previous works on mental science—that of Dr. 
Chalmers in his Bridgewater Treatise, as well as all the rest of 
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that celebrated group of writings—in short, many of the highest 
efforts of genius and learning have been comparatively wasted, 
throwing “extremely little new light on the moral government 
of the world,”—What can this “theory of mind” be? Most 
men would think it better distinguished as a “theory of matter ” 
—in this important respect, that its special distinction from other 
“philosophies of mind” is, that it is founded on the physiology 
of the brain. It is Phrenology! 

Referring Mr. Combe, then, to the large development of 
our organ of combativeness, we pass over the “ acknowledged 
truths,” and proceed at once to this new “philosophy of 
mind,” by which old facts are to be drilled into new form 
and order. It is not needful to define Phrenology. Every one 
knows, generally, what it is, and what it means. In this 
work our author “assumes” it, giving only an outline, and 
referring for more minute details to works expressly devoted to 
the subject. And as he assumes it—so shall we. That is to 
say, we do not care to oppose it; nor do we share in the hostility 
entertained by many against this “science” in itself. It is very 
true, that phrenology may be chosen, by minds of a certain class, 
as the basis of a gross materialism. But this may be said, and 
is actually true, of most, if not of all the natural sciences. The 
great question always is—not whether such deductions are, or 
may be drawn, but whether they are logical and true? Though 
not ourselves phrenologists, we should be very sorry to stake our 
faith in a single spiritual truth, on the successful disproof of any 
of its assumed facts. The truth is, that the main fact—that of 
which all the rest are, as it were, but subdivisions more or less 
justified by observation—is one which has been instinctively as- 
sumed in every age and country. “ That man has no brains!” 
is a sentence on mental capacity which would be universally un- 
derstood, and would have been equally intelligible before Gall 
and Spurzheim were born. How painfully does the brain 
sometimes indicate its functions! A slight blow—a temporary 
pressure on that mysterious substance, will break down for ever 
the powers of a lofty intellect. Then, what is it in the aspect of 
idiocy, in many of its forms, which we instantly recognise and 
never can mistake? In that low, pinched and retiring brow, 
instinct tells us that reason cannot hold her seat. That there is 
a connexion, and a close and intimate connexion too, between 
the powers of thought, and the development of brain, is 
known by the millions who never question the grounds of 
their belief, as certainly as to the few who have made it 
the subject of special observation and research. These last, in- 
deed, know farther, that it is a connexion not limited to our own 
species, but extending over the whole range of animal life, from 
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man down to the reptile and the fish. This is the great fact 
which may, undoubtedly, be so perverted as to form the plausible 
basis of a materialistic philosophy. But we do not see, that the 
farther refinements on this tact which phrenology has made, are 
in this respect one whit more formidable than the fact itself. If 
it be true, that there is a direct relation between the mind and 
the brain, each considered as a whole, we see no ground for alarm, 
if it should also prove to be a fact, that there is a similar relation 
between the separate regions of the one, and the.several faculties 
of the other. At first sight this may seem a great step in ad- 
vance: and so in one sense it is; but not in that sense in which, 
perhaps, it may be heralded by some friends, as it certainly is 
dreaded by many enemies of phrenology. It is the discovery of 
some detailed points of contact in that general connexion which 
has long been known: but it is not one hair’s-breadth advance 
towards any explanation of the nature or source of that connexion 
in itself. Still less does it tend to justify the reasoning which 
confounds connexion with identity. Yet we are not surprised 
at the anxiety, which arose from a first view of the announcements 
of phrenology. When, for example, Mr. Combe takes in his 
hand that human skull, and lifting off its upper cover, tells us 
that the oval of convoluted matter thus exposed to view, “ mani- 
fests the Moral Sentiments ”—with what feelings can we receive 
the statement? The Morar SENTIMENTS—what do not these 
include? The power of seeing moral beauty, and of loving truth 
—the sense of justice, and the desire of serving in her cause— 
conscience and benevolence, charity and faith—all that is best 
and noblest in the human spirit—these are what we are told are 
“ manifested” there! Some, of course, will turn away with 
ridicule and disgust. For ourselves, we listen with no such 
feelings. We watch, indeed, the evidence on which the asser- 
tion is made, the inferences drawn from it, and last, not least, 
the very terms in which it is conveyed, with almost as fixed 
attention as we gaze on the object to which those terms refer. 
But we do not reject it with absolute incredulity; because 
we know some things connected with that abode of life, which 
are at least analogous, and as full of wonder. 

Now, as regards terms and forms of statement, no writer 
ever required to be more closely watched than Mr. Combe. A 
“ mental philosophy’—a “ theory of mind,” what can he mean 
by this as a description of phrenology?* Words, which ought to 
be the servants of thought, are so often its masters, that this be- 


* We need hardly say, that we accept the term “ Phrenology,” simply as that 
assumed for the “svience.” “Craniology” is repudiated as a nickname: though, 
since the only accessible mode of measuring the brain is by measuring the cra- 
nium, the latter is the fairer term of the two. 
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comes a question of the first importance. Does he mean to repre- 
sent it as telling us anything on the nature of mind—on the source 
of its powers—or even one new fact concerning the scientific divi- 
sion of its faculties? If he does not, in what sense is it a philoso- 
phy of mind? If he does, let us cross-question him on the extent 
of this pretension. Phrenology maps the human head into a series 
of minute divisions, and allocates to each of these some known 
faculty or power of mind; but does it profess to have discovered 
these faculties themselves? It seems to be forgotten that this 
mapping of the brain can only proceed upon a previous map- 
ping of the mind; and that this last no more belongs to the 
department of the phrenologist than the perception of national 
character in a people belongs to the department of the geogra- 
pher who surveys their country. The geographer may, indeed, 
be also an acute observer of human nature, and in taking the 
measurement of their abode, he may likewise take accurate ob- 
servations of their capacity and genius. He may go farther, and 
fitting to each other these two classes of fact, he may observe that 
vague but undoubted connexion which obtains between the char- 
acter of a race, and the physical condition of the region in 
which they live. But geography is not, on this account, a phi- 
losophy of mind, and the greater closeness of connexion between 
the texture of mind and the development of brain does not re- 
deem the confusion of thought which is implied in this deserip- 
tion of phrenology. The phrenologist may, indeed, be also an 
excellent metaphysician: but the process by which we observe 
in others, or analyze in ourselves, those various faculties of the 
mind which are capable of being separately considered, is wholly 
independent of that after process by which we find for them a 
local habitation in the regions of the brain. The phrenologist 
must not be allowed to cut out any new faculties to distribute 
among his bumps; nor to confound under a single name powers 
which, in the same point of view, are essentially distinct. His 
business is simply topographical—to reconcile, as best he may, 
the observed phenomena of the mind with the outward mould- 
ings of a material organ. And in the observation of these 
phenomena themselves, mental science is not only absolutely 
independent of phrenology, but phrenology is absolutely depend- 
ent upon it. In all reasoning, we must have a basis of fact 
already known, from which to argue to other facts which remain 
to be discovered. Now, in this case, the mental facts are those 
which must be known or assumed before phrenology can even 
render intelligible the physical facts which she undertakes to 
prove. If, for example, it were not a well-known fact, that 
pugnacity of disposition is a distinct feature in some men’s char- 
acters, capable of being distinguished from other qualities of 
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their mind, the phrenologist would be compelled to choose some 
other name for that section of the brain which he now rails off 
for “ combativeness.” And so with every other “ organ.” The 
very word enforces our explanation. If the phrenologist con- 
sents to accept such division of the mental faculties as a higher 
science than his own has established, he is welcome to tind for 
them, if he can, a separate corner in the house of thought. But 
if he makes one such division for himself which is not approved by 
the consciousness or experience of mankind, then must his ima- 
ginary lines be obliterated or changed.* 

To call phrenology, then, a “ philosophy of mind,” can only 
be accounted for on one of two suppositions ;—either that the 
writer uses very careless language, covering a real confusion of 
idea: or else that a pretension is advanced on behalf of phreno- 
logy not merely to point out the places where, but the manner 
how the brain and mind are mutually connected: or, in other 
words, to advance a “ theory of mind,” based on certain pheno- 
mena of matter, as regards the source and nature of its powers. 
Yet when Mr. Combe has occasion to bespeak the favour of 
readers who disbelieve his favourite science, he takes care to 
recognise the distinction we have pointed out, and separates, 
with tolerable justice, between the provinces of physiology and 
metaphysics, He says in the preface to this edition, “ We are 
physical, organic, and moral beings, acting under general laws, 
whether the connexion of different mental qualities with parti- 
cular p ctions of the brain, as taught by phrenology, be ad- 
mitted lenied. In so far, therefore, as this work treats of the 
known qualities of man, it may be instructive even to those who 
contemn phrenology as unfounded.” Here the important truth, 
obvious enough, certainly, is admitted, that phrenology can only 
refer “ mental qualities” already “ known” to a local connexion 
previously unknown. Yet totally forgetting that of these two 
connected things—the qualities of mind and the particular por- 
tions of brain—the important one as regards the “ philosophy of 
mind” is that division of its faculties which is well known and 
familiar, he uniformly speaks as if the foundation of that philo- 
sophy were the discovery of the associated bits of matter ; and as 
if, instead of the skull being mapped from the observations of 
mind, the mind were to be mapped from the diagrams of the 
phrenologist. 

Throughout the “ Constitution of Man” this strange inversion 
of ideas betrays itself in forms which, if sometimes mischievous 





* It is impossible to consider the 35 heads under which Phrenology divides the 


mental faculties, without seeing that they are extremely arbitrary and extremely 
imperfect. But this is a subject which we cannot pursue. 
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as regards the truths of moral science, are, at least, very often 
droll in the images they present. Mr. Combe’s_philoso- 

hy is like a glass in which we see everything upside down. 
Roarthing is regarded, as it were, from a cerebral point of view. 
A man is but an agglomeration of bumps; his conduct the result 
of their “ spontaneous” activities : and historical events but the 
issue of their combinations. Moral principles are but laws of 
brain, and cannot be really understood, unless treated of in pro- 
per cerebral phraseology. Under the Chapter of calamities 
arising from the infringement of the moral laws, many examples 
are given of the new light which this method is supposed to cast. 
For example, the retribution which arises from the indulgence 
of cruelty and selfishness in the treatment of the lower animals, 
is referred to by Mr. Combe, in the supposed case of a carter 
“ who half starves his horse, and unmercifully beats it.” Now, the 
vicious dispositions which such conduct shews, and the higher 
qualities of mind which it proves to be absent, or in abeyance, 
are all of them not difficult to specify in the ordinary forms of 
language. But Mr. Combe evidently thinks that a flood of new 
light is cast upon the subject, by informing us that this carter 
“manifests excessive Destructiveness with deficient Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Justice and Intellect.” The consequences 
of such a character are very properly described as pursuing 
him in every relation of life, and the result, we are told is, 
that his active cerebral faculties “ rouse Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, Self-Esteem, Secretiveness, and Cautiousness, in 
his wife, children, or associates, against him, and they inflict 
on him animal punishment.” Very sound moral philosophy 
all this, doubtless; but, proceeding on a “theory of mind” 
vastly older than Mr. Combe or his master, and to which their 
science has added nothing. So far as any novelty in this respect 
is concerned, Mr. Combe might as well expect it from proceed- 
ing to describe, anatomically, the precise nature of that “animal 
punishment” which the carter’s wife, &c., are supposed to have 
inflicted, and the particular muscles called into play in the course 
of their laudable exertions. Again, the moral judgment of our 
time has pretty well settled the character and disposition in 
which the slave-trade originated, and which the prosecution of 
it tended to aggravate. Mr. Combe volunteers his phrenologi- 
cal explanation, that England was guilty of this crime, “ under 
the impulses of excessively strong Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, 
and Destructiveness.” The first American war, likewise, is 
rescued from the imperfect judgment of former historians, and 
Britain is described as having “desired to gratify her Acquisi- 
tiveness and Self-Esteem in opposition to Benevolence and Jus- 
tice.” ‘¢ This roused,” we are farther told, “the animal resent- 
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ment” of the transatlantic colonies, and “ the propensities of the 
two nations came into collision :” “ that is to say’—says Mr. 
Combe, naively, aware of the necessity of a translation—“ they 
made war upon each other.” There is no end to the illumination 
which this phrenological verbiage is supposed to cast on the most 
familiar doctrines of moral and mental philosophy. There is 
one doctrine shortly expressed in the popular proverb, that 
“ Honesty is the best policy,” which is made the subject of a 
very elaborate explanation from a text of Grecian history. It 
occurred to Themistocles, in a time of profound peace, that it 
would be very convenient for Athens to destroy the naval power 
of Sparta, by burning her fleet. Aristides is reported to have 
said, that doubtless it would be very advantageous, but equally 
unjust. This verdict was certainly not in a spirit of literal ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine of our proverb—and Mr. Combe objects 
that it was still more clearly contradictory and wrong, when 
tested by the science which deals with brain. He undertakes, 
therefore, to “ trace the project of Themistocles to its result,” 
thus :— 


“‘ The inhabitants of Sparta possessed the faculties of Self-Esteem, 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Intellect, Benevolence, and Consci- 
entiousness. ‘The proposed destruction of their ships would have out- 
raged the higher sentiments and intellect, and these would have 
kindled Combativeness and Destructiveness into the most intense ac- 
tivity. The greater the injustice of the act the fiercer would the flame 
of opposition and revenge have glowed. .. . . The Athenians, then, 
by the very constitution of nature, would have been assailed by this 
fearful storm of moral indignation and animal resentment, rendered 
doubly terrible by the most virtuous and intelligent being converted 
into the most determined of their opponents. ‘Turning to their own State, 
again, only those individuals among themselves in whom intellect 
and moral sentiment were inferior to Acquisitiveness and Self-Esteem, 
which give rise to selfishness and the lust of power, could have cor- 
dially opposed the deed.” 


And so, Mr. Combe proves to his own satisfaction what we 
think has often been proved before, with at least equal force, and 
much greater brevity, that dishonesty has a natural tendency to 
bring about its own reward. 

What is the meaning of all this? It may be excellent sense 
as regards what is old and familiar in moral principles; it is 
nonsense as regards the new light which the phrenological 
jargon is supposed to cast upon them. Why does Mr. Combe 
imagine that the well-known qualities of the human mind become 
for the first time clearly understood when the initial letters of 
their names are printed in capitals? It is for the purpose, of 
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course, of continually referring our thoughts and his own to the 
material “ organ ”—to the little spot of brain. But why does he 
set such prodigious value on this reference—why does he think it 
amounts to a new “philosophy of mind?” Why, for example, when 
hespeaks of justice or benevolence, will he insiston withdrawing our 
contemplation from those familiar ideas of their nature, which the 
mind immediately apprehends, and for which it loves their names, 
and force us to fix our outward eyes instead on a bit of skull? 
What new information does he think that surface can give us of the 
nature of those glorious spiritual attributes which are the joy of 
earth and heaven? What can it be that makes him fancy light 
from such a source—ah! we see the illusion. The notion has 
arisen in the mind of the phrenologist, that he has discovered not 
merely the house which is the abode of mind—but a material 
thing which 1s that mind itself, and that the looking at and hand- 
ling of this substance is a looking at and handling of the faculties 
of the soul. Such ideas may not be definitely expressed—they may 
not be even consciously entertained. But this is the direction in 
which a habit of looking at the phenomena of mind through the 
mere physiology of the brain will infallibly tend, and nothing else 
can account for the extravagance of representing the facts of 
phrenology as constituting a new theory or philosophy of mind. 
It is the peculiar danger of this particular science, that unless 
the man who comes to know its facts, habitually regards them 
with reference to other facts with which it cannot deal, and 
which are beyond its ken, his pretended philosophy is very apt 
to degenerate into a gross materialism. 

As it is thus a matter of first importance to keep phrenology in 
its proper place as regards the idea we form of what it is, so also 
is it important to keep it in its proper place in respect to what it 
does. A number of inferences will suggest themselves, from the 
fact that different mental qualities are connected with different 
portions of brain; but the precise character of these inferences 
will depend on what the nature of that “connexion” is. Let us 
push on then to the great question—how far, and in what sense, 
is the brain and its several parts, the “‘ organ ” of the mind and of 
its various powers ? 

Mr. Combe, in context with the passage before quoted, says, 
“ [Individuals under the impulse of passion, or by the direction 
of intellect, will hope, fear, wonder, perceive, and act, whether 
the degree in which they habitually do so be ascertainable by the 
means which it (phrenology) points out, or not.” Here we have 
an intimation that the connexion between the brain and the mind 
may be such, that we can determine by external form, the “ de- 
gree” inwhich individuals are “habitually” under the influence of 
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the several faculties. Now, even supposing this to be strictly and 
literally true, we need hardly say, that it in no way helps phre- 
nology to assume the rank of a “ philosophy of mind.” ‘The fact 
of men differing from each other in natural character, and in the 
dispositions which exercise habitual influence on their conduct, is as 
much a matter of instinctive knowledge, as the fact of those disposi- 
tions being themselves different. As in relation to the abstract 
-consideration of the human mind, the known division of its powers 
is the only basis for the partitioning of brain, so it is only the 
known fact of the variety of individual character which can give 
meaning to the varieties of organic conformation. Here again, 
Mr. Combe is perpetually guilty of the confusion of setting more 
value on the new discovery, that the “ organs” vary in size, than 
on the very old one, that the faculties vary in power. He thinks 
this of such importance in the “ philosophy of man,” that the cir- 
cumstance of its having been unknown until Dr. Gall’s discovery of 
the functions of the brain, is sufficient to explain the past barren- 
ness of mental science, and to render probable the assertion, “ that 
a great flood of light on this subject is now pouring forth on the 
world.” If the discovery of a process by which character is to 
be recognised in external forms be such an event, then must 
physiognomy also be a “ philosophy of mind,” and he who reads 
with discernment the lines of the human countenance, is as 
great a philosopher as the man who arrives at a similar result by 
measuring the “ organs,” 

The truth is, we suspect, that the science of nature, which 
interprets the “ human face divine,” has forestalled much of what 
is best established in the “science” of the Man of Bumps. The 
material forms which tell with such force so many secrets of the 
spirit, have among them, as one of their component parts, the 
general aspect and calibre of the head, with many others which 
are beyond the department of phrenology. Of the dispositions 
this is eminently true ; and in endless cases it is true also of the 
intellect. Genius often betrays its presence by a glance, where 
its throne is not visible on the brow. 

Now, how far has phrenology really advanced our powers of 
discerning character, even assuming the whole of its topogra- 
phical survey to be accurately made? We readily admit, that if 
there be a connexion between the “ qualities of mind and certain 
portions of brain,” there must certainly be some corresponding 
connexion, perhaps a visible one, between the peculiarities of a 
man’s character and the peculiarities of his oll er development, 
But when the phrenologist is asked for the formula which his 
science has enabled him to construct, for arriving at the required 
result, we find that the powers of his “ philosophy” are very 
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humble indeed, if compared with the pretensions advanced on its 
behalf. 

“Tt has been ascertained,” says Mr. Combe, “ that each fa- 
culty is connected with a particular portion of brain: and that, 
OTHER CONDITIONS BEING THE SAME, the power of manifesting 
each bears A relation to the size of its organ.” The form of ex- 
pression is slightly varied in another passage: The brain is the 
organ of mind: different parts of it manifest distinct faculties ;- 
and the “power of manifestation in regard to each, is proportionate, 
ceteris paribus, to the size and activity of the organ.” Nothing can 
be more satisfactorily vague. Mr. Combe does not tell us that the 
organ “ manifests” the faculty—but only that it has a “ power” 
of manifesting it. He does not tell us any law by which we may 
determine how often that “ power” is put into operation; and 
with regard to the extent of the “ power,” he is content to say, 
“that it bears a relation to the size” of its material counterpart. 
This is something : but then in the second form, he seems to fear 
lest even this should be too definite to be free from the danger of 
contradiction, and so he adds to “ size” the important element, 
“activity.” But with all these precautions to avoid a precision 
incompatible with facts, he is not satisfied, and casts total uncer- 
tainty over the whole, by the general rider, “ ceteris paribus.” 

Now what are the mental phenomena, to which the phre- 
nologist must shape and suit his theory—and to be consistent 
with which he finds it so difficult to express the practical result 
of his science? ‘True it is, one man differs from another man in 
natural character: but true it is also, that one man differs during 
his life, quite as widely from himself. He isa reprobate perhaps 
for years—living in defiance of every law of God and man; reck- 
less, selfish, intemperate. Sometimes slowly, sometimes suddenly 
he is changed. Every law which he had broken is now his 
guide. He is scrupulous, generous, benevolent, and temperate 
in all things. These latter qualities must have, and must have 
always had, their appropriate “ organs” in his brain ; and among 
the many cases of such a change in character, we are not aware 
that any corresponding growth has been observed among the 

‘bumps. Clearly then, the phrenologist is wise when he qualifies 

the test of “size” by the more important element of “ activity.” 
But then size can be estimated—activity cannot. There have, 
indeed, been opportunities we are told, of actually seeing the 
“activity” of a brain. A poor woman in France lost a por- 
tion of her skull—and during a sleep of agitated dreams, that 
mysterious substance which is honoured by this incomprehen- 
sible alliance, was seen to be ayitated also. But could the 
curious physicians who saw those movements read the moving 
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thoughts? Could the motion of those keys enable them to hear 
the music? Atall events we are safe in saying, that the opportu- 
nities of seeing such “ activity” are rare. Then, if this knowledge 
be an essential element to enable the phrenologist to determine 
character from the “organs,” he must either trepan his patient to 
enable him to acquire it: or else he must descend to the level of 
the vulgar, and watch the signs of “ activity ” in life and con- 
duct. If, on the other hand, the phrenologist pretends that size 
alone is enough for him, then the notorious facts of every day’s 
experience are contradicted—to wit, that faculties are often dor- 
mant, remaining undeveloped until some sudden change of cir- 
cumstances calls them into activity—and with many in whose 
case no such change happens, are carried undeveloped to the 
grave. On the other hand, it is equally notorious that the 
strongest tendencies of natural character are vanquished and 
overcome ; that faculties originally strong become feeble, and 
powers naturally feeble are made strong. These are the un- 
doubted facts of psychological science; and to these facts the 
mere physiologist must bow with absolute submission. No won- 
der then, that he finds it necessary to fence with innumerable 
reservations his rules for measuring phrenologically the varieties 
of individual character. The young man of dissolute and selfish 
life is brought to him, and he finds perhaps benevolence and con- 
scientiousness largely developed ; and although he observes also 
other faculties of equal or perhaps greater size, he pronounces, 
let us suppose, a character which gives a prominent place to the 
active virtues. When told that the actual conduct does not 
correspond with this'description, he must retain it in his power to 
say, that although the organs referred to are really large, it is quite 
possible they may not be “ active.” The same individual, let us 
suppose, comes before him in that later life which has become 
so completely changed, and the phrenologist seeing the animal 
propensities largely represented in his brain, draws naturally an 
unfavourable inference. On being told of the high character of 
this man’s walk and conversation, he must again retain it in his 
power to say, that though these propensities are large, they may 
be suppressed or put to sleep, and so through the whole range of 
the faculties, propensities, and powers, the phrenologist can 
judge of “ size” only, and the all important element of “ activity” 
is beyond his range of vision. The large “ organ” may be slug- 
gish, the little “organ” may be in ceaseless play : and for every 
discrepancy of whatever amount and degree between the actual 
character or conduct of the man, and the size and capacities of 
his brain, the phrenologist must still farther keep for his own pro- 
tection—over and above the explanation of activity-—the broad 
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shield of his “ ceteris paribus.” There is nothing which may 
not be included under this comprehensive salvo—it embraces 
everything which makes man different from himself—though 
never altering the outline of his skull. 

The result is, that as Mr. Combe has wholly mistaken phreno- 
logy in respect to what it is, when he calls it a “ philosophy of 
mind” so also does he misstate it in respect to what t¢ does, when 
he speaks of it enabling us to “ascertain the degree in which indi- 
viduals habitually feel and act, whether under the impulse of 
the passions or by direction of the intellect.” The utmost that 
phrenology can do, granting its proofs complete—would be to 
indicate a general idea of the original elements of a given mind 
—its natural tendencies of disposition, and capacity of powers. 
But it can tell us nothing of the whole which these elements 
have combined to form—because it knows nothing of the pro- 
portions in which they have been united. It cannot tell which 
has been cultivated, or which left waste—which encouraged and 
which repressed. It can tell us something of the soil but nothing 
of the crop. 

Entertaining as we do a profound respect for every one of the 
natural sciences, we should never be disposed to contest, without 
adequate inquiry, the observations of those who are devoted to 
their study. But it is lawful to march round the enclosures, and 
to see that the bounds are kept. We do not, therefore, dispute 
any of the facts which phrenology professes to have discovered 
. in respect to the physiological connexion between the parts of 
brain and the faculties of mind ; and we should hail with pleasure 
any aid which this fact may be able to lend us in forecasting, 
earlier than could otherwise be done, the natural elements of 
character, and in so directing the education of the young, as to 
run with their natural abilities, and strengthen them against 
their natural defects. But perhaps there is no science which 
demands such vigilance against the tendency of its disciples to 
stray beyond the limits of legitimate induction, From the habit 
they acquire of looking at mental phenomena entirely through 
the medium of physical organization, they are apt to overvalue 
those which seem most clearly to depend upon, or to be influ- 
enced thereby; and to undervalue, or overlook, those others which 
are most purely spiritual, and which indicate the subordination 
of matter under the power of mind. A curious instance of the 
effect of looking on all mental phenomena from the mere anatomi- 
cal point of view, is to be found in a passage in one of the works 
of Dr. Andrew Combe, brother of our author, which has been 
ably edited by Dr. Coxe. He says, “ We can no more form a 
conception of the abstract qualities of mind disjoined from the 
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body, than we can of the principle of gravitation as separated 
from matter.” Now, to every human being except an M.D., 
an assertion exactly the reverse would be nearer the truth. Our 
difficulty is not to form any conception whatever of a separation 
between mind and matter, but of their connexion. When we 
think of the qualities of mind we always do think of them in the 
abstract, and it is only with difficulty and effort that we can 
associate those qualities with bits of brain. This is admitted and 
well expressed by the same author in a subsequent passage. “ We 
cannot conceive even in the remotest manner, in what way the 
brain,—a compound of water, albumen, fat and phosphate salts, 
— inthe generating of thought.” So long, however, as physi- 
ologists keep within the limits of their own immediate subject, their 
materialism is natural and comparatively harmless; but it is when 
they cross into the adjacent territories of morals and religion, 
that this language comes to involve fallacies of the most dangerous 
kind. Let us look for a moment at the treatment bestowed by 
Mr. Combe upon questions of moral science, when these are 
treated in the light of his phrenological doctrine. 

The fact of men being born with natural characters extremely 
various, and strongly impressed upon them from the womb, is, 
as we have already observed, one long familiar to the observation 
of the world, before “ phrenology ” undertook to connect it with 
the corresponding fact of congenital varieties in the development 
of brain. And as the fact is an old one, so also are the difficulties 
it suggests touching the question of moral responsibility. If we 
look only at the familiar fact that propensities exist in some 
individuals in great excess, and that they are placed in cireum- 
stances of strong temptation, we may be sometimes disposed 
to argue that responsibility in such cases does not exist, or is so 
modified in character as hardly to deserve the name. ‘This is 
only one of the forms in which the great question of man’s free- 
will encounters us, whether in onal or theology ; and although 
the difficulties which it presents are real, there is always the one 
great and sufficient answer, that man’s own consciousness, 
against which there is no appeal in the mental sciences, proclaims 
a responsibility from which no subtilty of argument can relieve 
him. Thenas the ideaof responsibility admits of—indeed involves 
varieties of degree, of these we must be content to leave the ad- 
justment to Him who only knows completely the elements on 
which that adjustment must depend. The difficulties which per- 

lex arise in fact from our attempting a task which neither our 
besatehes nor our faculties enable us to discharge. Now on 
this great question phrenology can throw not one ray of inde- 
pendent light, whilst at the same time its disciples are prone to 
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imagine that it supplies them with all, or much, that before was 
wanting to the solution of the problem. The certainty that men 
are born with particular tendencies strongly impressed upon their 
mental constitution, is not one whit increased by the discovery 
that there are corresponding developments of brain; but the 
same confusion of thought which we have traced throughout in 
the language of Mr. Combe, pursues the phrenologist into this 
higher subject. He fancies that his science not only does lend 
a new certainty to the fact referred to, but also that it gives to 
each such tendency a more absolute and independent existence. 
He is so accustomed to consider mind only in relation to some- 
thing that he can feel, and touch, and measure, that when he 
sees any organ developed in excess, he fancies he has got 
not only a new proof of the corresponding tendency, but a new 
idea of the relation in which it stands to the whole constitution 
of the human spirit. He is disposed to view conduct simply as 
the result of separate impulsive powers, to sink consideration of 
those higher endowments to which no determinate place can be 
assigned, and especially of that independent WILL to which the ex- 
ercise of moral control belongs. Hence Mr, Combe speaks of the 
“cause” of a criminal’s conduct, just as he would speak of the 
“causes” of the phenomenaof matter; and he stigmatizes the moral 
indignation against him, which arises from the instinct of moral 
responsibility, as “ animal resentment.” ‘Thus in reference to the 
sources of crime, we are told that phrenology has “enabled us 
to answer” that these are three; “first, from particular organs 
being too large, and spontaneously too active; secondly, from great 
excitement produced by eternal causes; or thirdly, from ignorance 
of what are uses and what are abuses of the faculties. These 
causes evist independently of the will of the offender. The criminal, 
for example, is not the cause of the unfortunate preponderance of 
the animal organs in his brain, neither is he the creator of the 
external circumstances which lead his propensities into abuse, or 
of the ignorance in which he is involved.” In confirmation of 
all this, Mr. Combe tells us that he has examined the cerebral 
development of a considerable number of criminals, and inquired 
into the external circumstances in which they had been placed, 
and “he has no hesitation in saying, that in the case of every 
offender, if the three sources of crime here enumerated had been 
investigated, the conviction would have become general, that the 
individual had been the victim of his nature and external circum- 
stances.” If this be the new “ philosophy of mind,” we can only 
say that it is subversive of the first truths of moral science— 
truths in themselves both infinitely more important, and infinitely 
better ascertained, than any which Phrenology reveals, Phre- 
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nology, however, is not to blame. Its facts afford no shadow of 
justification for such doctrines, which are dangerous only be- 
cause thoroughly unphilosophical. 

First of all, be it observed, that the above enumeration of the 
sources of crime professes to be a complete one; the assertion 
is, that crime proceeds from these, and these only, for, of course, 
if the list is incomplete, it would not be announced as the basis 
of ar argument on general principles. Now, it is certainly true, 
in a loose popular sense, that strong natural propensities, circum- 
stances of great temptation, and ignorance, are amongst the 
sources of crime. But are there not others, the most abundant 
of all, of which these are, in truth, but the tributary streams ? 
Where is the consenting wirL? Where is the intellect ?—that 
which Mr, Combe elsewhere tells us, “ is universal in its applica- 
cations,” but whose “ proper use” it is “ to direct the propensi- 
ties and sentiments to their proper and legitimate enjoyments.” 
Is the perversion of these high powers, and the abandonment of 
their directing duties, not worthy of being named among the 
“sources of crime?” But we pass from this, because our objec- 
tion to Mr. Combe’s enumeration is not simply that it is frag- 
mentary when it pretends to be complete, but that it is essentially 
erroneous. We must speak with logical precision in a question 
so abstract, and of such momentous import ; and if such precision 
be attended to, it will be clear that not one of those in Mr. 
Combe’s list is, in reality, a source of crime at all. He forgets 
what crime is. It is not simply evil, but evil arising only out 
of one definite source—and that source the very one excluded 
by Mr. Combe,—viz: the action of a w1LL which is free and re- 
sponsible. The crime of murder, for example, is not simply the 
killing of a man. ‘ Destructiveness” may be the source of this 
evil, but if it be “destructiveness” as developed in a beast of 
prey—that is to say, if it be “ destructiveness” apart from a re- 
sponsible will, no man ever calls its indulgence a “crime.” In 
like manner, the infliction of death by a maniac, is due to the 
action of destructiveness, which action, however, is not in him 
considered criminal, simply because he is supposed to have lost 
that responsible will, on the possession of which the very idea of 
criminality depends. The animal propensities, therefore, the 
outward circumstances which excite them, and ignorance of what 
is good, are indeed the sources of innumerable acts entailing evil 
on ourselves or others; but these acts are only “ crimes” when 
considered as the acts of a being who could have controlled these 
propensities, could have resisted the temptations, and whose 
ignorance, however great, still left him the knowledge of right 
and wrong. When these conditions do not exist, man is not 
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himself; and then though his actions may be evil, they cannot 
be criminal. It is only, therefore, by carefully excluding from 
the inquiry the very elements which are most essential to it, by 
reducing him to the level of the beasts who have no reason, or of 
the maniac who has lost it, that this writer on the “ Constitution 
of Man” contrives to represent the criminal as the mere victim 
of his “nature,” and of external circumstances. 

The mischievous nonsense on which we have thus commented, 
is not unconnected with one of the features of this work which 
is most pleasing, and has, doubtless, much contributed to its po- 
pularity, viz., the general benevolence of its views. It occurs in 
the chapter which is devoted to the investigation of the subject 
of “ Punishment,” as conducted under the operation of the na- 
tural laws, and of the laws of man. Mr. Combe’s opinions on this 
subject are such as to require that negation of moral responsibi- 
lity which we have seen him thus attempt to establish, A 
definition of the sources of “ crime” which excludes the idea 
of criminality, is the natural basis of a rule for the treatment of 
crime which excludes the idea of punishment. Mr. Combe ab- 
solutely objects to the idea of a retributive infliction of suffering. 
He would shut up the murderer exactly on the same principle 
on which he would shut up a lunatic,—first of all, for the sake of 
prevention ; and, secondly, for the sake of cure. But the infliction 
of any suffering not necessarily involved in the effecting of these 
objects he considers the result of the “ yet untamed barbarism of 
our own minds.” Now, it is obvious that the idea of punish- 
ment, properly so called, is not recognised at all under this sys- 
tem. Punishment, like crime, is a relative term—relative to the 
very element which Mr. Combe excludes. Punishment is 
something more than mere suffering. It is only in a de- 
rived and secondary sense that we should apply the word at all 
to the suffering accidentally incurred, for example, by one of the 
lower animals; nor does the treatment to which the lunatic is 
subjected, though involving suffering, more or less, ever receive 
the name. The essential idea of punishment is, that kind of suf- 
fering which the sentiment of justice perceives to be due, retri- 
butively, to the infraction of a moral duty, by a responsible 
agent. Accordingly, in order to forbid this kind of suffering, 
Mr. Combe finds it necessary to exclude as much as possible, the 
element of a free moral will : and hence that enumeration of the 
sources of crime, so carefully framed to keep out of sight the ex- 
istence of such a will. In conducting this operation, Mr. Combe 
exhibits a facility of shutting his eyes, for the time being, on 
every fact which cannot be made to fit neatly in, however cer- 
tain and obvious, which is very wonderful, although character- 
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istic of all extreme theorists. For example, in his first ‘“ source” 
of crime, “ particular organs being too large, and spontaneously 
too active’—it never seems to occur to him that, at least, an- 
other source of crime—and a more real, because more ultimate 
source—may be the too great activity of an “ organ” which was 
not spontaneous, but which was voluntarily roused, and there- 
after deliberately encouraged. So of his second cause—“ great 
excitement produced by external causes,” he forgets that “ great 
excitement” may be produced by causes not external—but inter- 
nal, to the stimulants administered by a combination of the other 
faculties voluntarily directed, so as to supply them. Again, it 
never occurs to him,-that even in the case of the excitement 
really coming from external causes, the criminal is frequently 
responsible for having voluntarily exposed himself to their influ- 
ence—perhaps that he failed to avoid them, perhaps that he ac- 
tually sought them. Again, he forgets that even in the extreme 
cases in which evil passions or propensities do exercise a power 
which is almost uncontrollable, this power is generally an ac- 
quired one—acquired through a long course of criminal indul- 
gence and wilful cherishing. If these indisputable facts of men- 
tal science are incompatible with the phrenological system, it 
would only prove, that that system is false: if they are beyond 
the sphere of its cognizance, it would prove that that system is 
incomplete. But the truth is, that these facts are not only per- 
fectly compatible with those which phrenology undertakes to 
prove, but, if we are to believe Mr. Combe, in other portions of 
his book, are facts on which phrenology has cast a new and ori- 
ginal light. We cannot allow, indeed, that this science has 
made it more certain than it was before, that mental capacities, 
naturally weak, may be strengthened by exercise and legitimate 
use, or that others naturally overstrong, may be repressed by 
voluntary discipline: but it is, at least, satisfactory to know, 
that in Mr. Combe’s opinion, phrenology has revealed to us the 
very mode in which these ends are accomplished. He tells us— 


“ The brain partakes of the general qualities of the organized sys- 
tem, and is strengthened by the same means as the other organs. 
When the muscles are called into vivacious activity, an increased in- 
flux of blood and of nervous stimulus takes place in them, and these 
vessels and fibres become at once larger, firmer, and more susceptible 
ofaction. Thought and feeling are to the brain what bodily exercise 
is to the muscles.” 


When Mr. Combe, therefore, draws up a definition of the 
sources of crime, which excludes all consideration of the existence 
of a responsible will, it is not that he is ignorant of its command- 
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ing influence over the elements of character, and the results of 
conduct, for he traces this influence to the operation of a physiolo- 
gical law: but it simply is, that this is an inconvenient fact— 
inconsistent with the position he is maintaining at the time. The 
facility with which he narrows his field of view, so as to leave out- 
side of it everything which it is troubleseme to include—every- 
thing which does not fit easily into the plan of his definitions—is 
one of the characteristics of the book. The orbits of the heavenly 
bodies are modified and altered by the attraction of surrounding 
spheres: but there is nothing of which the theories of Mr. 
Combe shew such an absolute independence as the disturbing 
influence of an adjacent truth. 

We do not mean to accuse Mr. Combe of any conscious dis- 
honesty of argument. There is no artifice whatever. It is 
merely the common error of extreme enthusiasts, that of dealing 
in half truths :—so easily convertible, as every one knows, into 
whole untruths, His errors are those of a class: and are 
inseparable from that idolatry of the physical sciences which 
places a disproportionate value on their truths, as compared with 
the higher truths which lie beyond. Passing from morals to 
religion, in so far as Mr. Combe incidentally refers to it, we shall 
find the same tendencies of opinion. On one point, indeed, of 
no small importance, it seems to us that he makes himself out 
more at variance with received doctrines than he really is. The 
corruption of human nature is an idea to which he never refers, 
except in terms of somewhat scornful rejection. Yet every page 
of his own writings is one continued groan over the manifold 
evils which man has brought, and is bringing on himself, by wil- 
ful violations of every natural law—not always through simple 
ignorance, but on the contrary, very often with knowledge 
ample enough to have required from him more complete obe- 
dience. He does, indeed, express his hope, that through the 
blessings of that new philosophy, whose foundation-stone is a 
knowledge of the aes physical “ organs,” man may yet be 
found in harmony with himself. But when we turn to his own 
descriptions of what that “ self” has hitherto been, this hope 
turns out to be but a sorry consolation. He says— 


“Tn all ages, practical men have dedicated three-fourths of their time 
to pursuits calculated to gratify the faculties which bear reference to this 
world alone : but, unfortunately, the remaining fourth has not been de- 
voted to objects related to their higher powers. Ambition has not been 
directed exclusively to moral objects, but, generally, the reverse. The 
hours which should have been dedicated to the improvement of their 
higher faculties have been either devoted to the pursuit of gain, sensual 
pleasure, or the objects of a vulgar ambition, or spent in mere trifling 
amusements or relaxations.” 
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Then, has not Mr. Combe to deplore that even now the 
truths of his phrenological “ philosophy of mind” are habitu- 
ally disregarded, even those of them which are generally ad- 
mitted? It is as difficult to place Mr. Combe “in harmony ” 
with himself, as it is to effect this object, in reference to mankind 
in general, until we discover that he does admit “ corrup- 
tion,” in a certain sense, telling us that it “ consists in man’s 
tendency to abuse his faculties.” For our own part, we are sa- 
tisfied with this :—An universal tendency to abuse his faculties, 
visible, more or less, in all men, and in all ages, from the first 
moment of his will being able to show itself,—is as much on this 
head as can be required by the most zealous divine. That kind 
and degree of corruption which is involved in the subjection of 
man’s nature to the excesses of separate impulsive “ organs,” 
without a Will to guide them, is no part of the Christian system, 
but belongs exclusively to the “ philosophy” of Mr. Combe. 

There is a whole chapter devoted to the “relation between 
science and scripture,” a subject on which the author tells us 
that he enters rather for the sake of the interest of the subject, 
than from any feeling of the necessity of a defence. There is 
a great deal of what we may call the Galileo class of argument in 
this chapter, which we have no inclination to dispute; and a 
long array of the cases, certainly numerous enough, in which the 
bigotry and ignorance of ecclesiastics and religious parties have 
opposed and impeded the investigation of scientific truth. But 
unfortunately Mr. Combe, by the manner in which he handles 
the subject, does much to aggravate the evil. He must remem- 
ber that though it is the height of folly to oppose religious to 
scientific truth—or to be jealous of any fact which our faculties 
enable us to ascertain, it is by no means foolish but very wise, 
to be exceedingly jealous of the use which may be made of such 
facts by that strange Being who, as Mr. Combe admits, exhibits 
an inveterate “tendency” to the abuse of his faculties. He 
must also remember that each particular class of mind, and each 
particular exercise of the faculties, is connected with a tendency 
to some particular abuse ; and that one besetting danger of those 
who have an active inquiring intellect, much engaged in the 
search after secondary causes, is to over-estimate the relative 
value of the little which their knowledge has revealed, as com- 
pared with the truths, vast and infinite, which their ignorance 
conceals, Whenever, then, the facts of science are made the 
subject of this abuse—when such men lookon their “Philosophy” 
as embracing a very much larger circle than it really does, 
and are therefore perpetually “intruding into the things which 
they have not seen” by presumptuous conclusions from what 
they do see, they are serving the cause of bigotry and ignorance, 
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by exhibiting as the result of science, what is nothing but the 
result of their own infirmities, Now we cannot be surprised to 
find that a writer who, even within the legitimate ded of his 
own investigations, groups together so unskilfully the facts with 
which he has to deal, and seems incapable of keeping in mind 
more than a few even of these at any one time—who regards 
phrenology as the basis of the philosophy of mind, instead of the 
philosophy of mind as the basis of phrenological observation 
—and who omits from among the sources of crime, that one 
source apart from which it ceases to be a crime at all—is still 
less capable of estimating fairly the great truths which lie beyond 
the boundary of his own science; or that when he treats of 
these at all, he does so in a light which is not their own. <Ac- 
cordingly, his arguments continually tend to explain away all 
those spiritual influences which are more specially the subjects 
of religious faith, and which do not easily come under the ex- 
planations of the phrenological philosophy of mind, Although 
the existence of such internal influences is among the deepest 
intuitions of the human spirit, as well as emphatically declared 
in Revelation, Mr. Combe surmounts every difficulty by remind- 
ing us, that “ all existing interpretations of Scripture” have been 
made by men who were ignorant of phrenology ; and as this is, 
in his opinion, the “ most complete system of mental philosophy 
which has hitherto been taught,” he naturally is disposed to doubt 
any mental phenomena which that system finds it difficult to 
include. Thus, where the doctrine of God’s direct influence on 
the soul is referred to, Mr. Combe seeks for some form in which 
he can reconcile it with his own notion of the brain’s inalienable 
functions, and exclude the idea of any external interference: 
declaring “his inference that the Divine Spirit mentioned in 
Scripture as a power influencing the human mind, invariably 
acts in harmony with the laws of organization.” Now this may 
bear a meaning to which no serious objection can be made. 
Undoubtedly, if God actson the human spirit, he must have 
given it faculties and dispositions on which that action can be 
made to operate. ut if no more than this be the import of Mr. 
Combe’s “ inference,” would he have thought it worth while to 
express it? Is not the idea he intends to convey something of 
this sort: that the power of operation on the human mind, by 
the Divine Spirit, is strictly limited by the “ size and activity ” 
of the cerebral organs with which each man is born? And do 
we not see in this position—only carried into a higher depart- 
ment of truth—that same narrowness of vision which could not 
combine into one view the existence of separate faculties, and 
the existence also of an independent will gifted with the power of 
regulation and control ? e have seen that within the limits 
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of the mind itself, he so merged the ruling authority, and exalted 
the mere force of individual “ organs,” that the criminal was 
considered a mere passive agent in their hands; and it is there- 
fore quite natural that outside, as it were, the limits of the 
mind, he should have great difficulty in admitting the ordinary 
operation of a power to restore, strengthen, and direct the will. 
The same tendencies of opinion are apparent in every one of the 
numerous points in which Mr. Combe’s subject leads him to the 
borders or beyond the borders of religious truth. When, for 
example, Mr. Combe tells us that the sermons of the last century 
were generally “equal, if not superior, in sense and suitableness 
to human nature, to those delivered yesterday ”—when he looks 
forward to the time when “ Divines shall introduce the natural 
laws into their discourses, and teach the people the works and 
institutions of the Creator”—when speaking still more positively 
he refers to the ignorance which has so long “represented Christi- 
anity as a system of spiritual influences, of internal operations on 
the soul, and of repentant preparation for another life; rather 
than an exposition of pure and lofty principles addressed to re- 
sponding faculties in human nature itself, and, therefore, capable 
of being applied in this world”—and again, when he speaks of 
religious discourses often “ partaking in consequence of the ab- 
stractedness of the scholastic philosophy”—we see the same habit 
of misplacing or exaggerating a few subordinate truths, at the 
expense of others far more important, either forgotten or denied, 
If it be simply meant that every fact discovered by science, and 
every law traced in nature, are to be viewed in a religious light, 
and referred directly to the will of God, we accept the principle 
with cordial assent. But if it be meant, as it too plainly is, that 
these can be made in themselves the objects of a religious faith, 
more capable either of influencing human motive, or satisfying 
the human spirit, than that system of spiritual beliefs which Mr, 
Combe seems to think so erroneous a representation of Christian- 
ity—we can only wonder at the credulity which hopes so much 
from the force of logic, and at the blindness which fears so little 
the effect of passion, and has observed so little of the power of 
faith. The moral essays, for example, of the last century, what- 
ever Mr. Combe may think of their superior “sense and suitability 
to human nature,” had, as a fact, infinitely less practical effect 
on character than the more spiritual discourses of the present 
time. No law, among material things, has its existence more 
thoroughly ascertained, or its effects more frequently observed 
than that which constitutes our belief in spiritual things, by 
far the most powerful spring of human action: and where those 
things have not been revealed, there they have been imagined. 
But without any belief in a class of truths which reason may con- 
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firm, but cannot of itself discover, no race of human beings has yet 
been found existing ; nor is any influence on life and conduct 
so subtle and pervading. It is a principle of mental science, 
which even Mr. Combe’s philosophy admits, that every faculty 
and desire “stands in a definite we to some external object.” * 
So we presume that answering to this universal sentiment of 
belief in things unseen and spiritual, there are spiritual realities, 
to which reason cannot of itself attain, but which all men have 
yet an intense desire to know. If we grant, then, as Mr. Combe 
never disputes, that the Christian revelation of those realities is 
a true one, it follows that the teaching of them must be the only 
effective basis of that corresponding moral code, whose surpass- 
ing excellence he frequently admits ; and it is an inversion of the 
order of nature, and of the observed law of sequence, to suppose 
that the abstract principles of morality can ever in themselves be 
made to occupy the place or exercise the influence of a religious 
faith in these realities. Still more unphilosophical and at variance 
with all experience, is it to suppose that this place and rank 
can ever be assumed by the knowledge acquired in tle investi- 
= of the natural laws. From these we can, indeed, infer 
y reasoning some general ideas of the Creator—of his “ eternal 
power and Godhead,” of His goodness, and of His justice. But 
such general conclusions are in themselves too abstract, and fall 
too far short of satisfying the affections, to exert any permanent 
influence on the human spirit, or become the ‘object of a vital 
personal belief. Very different, however, is the value of the 
natural laws, when they are regarded as the works of a Creator, 
whose revealed character and government has been previously 
believed and known. Then, indeed, will the light which they 
are capable of yielding in their endless variety yet close con- 
nexion—in their types and analogies—be enjoyed and under- 
stood. Recognition is easy where original discovery would have 
been impossible. There is no science which supersedes the ques- 
tion which David asked—“ Who by searching can find out God?” 
although every one of them may add new meaning and illustration 
to the character He has revealed. When, therefore, Mr. Combe 
objects to the spiritual doctrines of the Christian Faith, as parts 
of religion which have exclusive reference to a future life, and 
when he points to the investigation of the natural laws, physical 
and moral, as the true basis of a practical religion, he is exhibit- 
ing almost incredible blindness to a fundamental principle in the 
“ Constitution of Man.” We do not now condemn this teaching 
on any higher ground than one purely philosophical, having for 





* Mr. Combe says “ almost’ every faculty stands, &c. He surely cannot mean 
that any of the highest faculties of all are an exception to this law. 
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its basis the observed phenomena of mind, as exhibited in every 
age and country. But we are bound to say in passing, that the 
language of Mr. Combe, in pushing back, as it were, the more 
spiritual doctrines of Christianity, from the foreground of its 
teaching, as having remote effect on the practical affairs of this 
life, requires such dealing with frequent and emphatic declara- 
tions of Scripture, as cannot be fairly called a mere various in- 
terpretation. And if this be so, he cannot be surprised, that his 
book is often connected with opinions which carry this postpone- 
ment of the spiritual beliefs of the Christian Faith, much farther 
than possibly he himself may be disposed to do. The disposition he 
evinces, as we have seen, not merely to postpone, but to explain 
away such of them as cannot be easily reduced under his phreno- 
logical formulas of the spontaneous action of individual “ organs,” 
is the very spirit which rouses against the natural sciences, those 
jealousies which are, indeed, most irrational as directed against 
any class of truths, but which are too often thoroughly justified 
as against the fanaticism and presumption of those who can see 
nothing beyond the narrow bounds of some favourite pursuit. 

Mr. Combe’s enthusiasm in the cause of phrenology, and the 
simplicity of his belief in the unbounded blessings it may yet 
confer upon the world, is only displeasing where it crosses into 
sacred ground, and occupies a territory which belongs to truths 
much higher than any on which his theories are built. Very 
often we can follow with some instruction, and still more often 
with real pleasure and amusement, the footsteps of a mind 
possessed by many useful and practical ideas, and whose be- 
nevolence is conspicuous even in its widest deviations. Who 
would not wish to be initiated into the happy brotherhood of 
which Mr. Combe gives us the following picture :— 


“‘ A party of thoroughly practical phrenologists meet in the perfect 
knowledge of each other’s qualities: they respect these as the gift of 
the Creator; and their great object is to derive the utmost pleasure 
from their legitimate use, and to avoid every approximation to abuse 
of them. The distinctions of country and education are broken down 
by unity of principle: the chilling restraints of cautiousness, self- 
esteem, secretiveness, and love of approbation, which stand as barriers 
of eternal ice between human beings in the ordinary intercourse of 
society, are gently removed; the directing sway is committed to be- 
nevolence, veneration, conscientiousness, and intellect ; and, then, the 
higher principles of the mind operate with a delightful vivacity un- 
known to persons unacquainted with the qualities of human nature !” 


Who would not be a thoroughly practical phrenologist? But, 
by the way it occurs to us to ask Mr. Combe who it is, or what 
it is, that “‘ commits the directing sway” as above described ? 
Is it a faculty of will? If it be, how is this itself directed ? 
VOL. XVII. NO. XXXII. E 
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We have left ourselves little space to refer, in any detail, to 
those portions of the “ Constitution of Man,” in which we can 
follow the writer with positive assent. It is the less needful, 
however, to do so, as the truths which Mr. Combe enforces, are 
such as are generally admitted, but yet do not the less require 
to be frequently and emphatically repeated. The plan of the 
work is simple—being an exposition of the relation in which we 
stand to the natural laws, which fall under the great leading 
divisions of physical, organic, and moral. The principle that 
these have all a separate and independent operation, so that obe- 
dience to the one class of laws will not obviate the punishment, 
or evil consequences involved in the violation of another class— 
is announced as “the key tothe true theory of the divine go- 
vernment of the world,” and as having not been hitherto duly 
appreciated. The farther principle that all these natural laws 
are expressions of the Creator’s will, and, therefore, to be in- 
vestigated and obeyed as such, is one frequently enforced, as it 
cannot be enforced too much. All the leading and best ideas 
in the chapters treating of the moral laws, as, indeed, of the 
other natural laws also, are derived from the noble work of 
Bishop Butler—that great pioneer in a path of investigation 
which will never cease to afford interest and instruction to the 
highest faculties of man. The obligation is most fully and 
honourably acknowledged. In the sections devoted to the or- 
ganic laws, a subject which has been handled with such emi- 
nent utility by the author’s brother, the late Dr. Andrew Combe, 
there is much curious and interesting information. Here, 
however, as elsewhere, the relative value of individual truths 
is sometimes so much forgotten that the result arrived at is 
most erroneous. For example, on the important subject of 
the laws of health which regulate the transmission of a sound 
bodily and mental constitution to our children—no one will dis- 
~~ that these, so far as they can be ascertained, ought to be 

orne in mind, and ought to influence our conduct in determin- 
ing the circumstances of the marriage union. But the mere 

hysiologist forgets that there are other considerations to be kept 
in view than the improvement of the race considered as a breed. 
And even in this narrow, though important point of view, no- 
thing can be more unguarded than to Jay down as Mr. Combe 
does, by quotation and adoption from an American writer, that 
all “ persons in any way constitutionally enfeebled—persons pre- 
disposed to scrofula, pulmonary consumption, gout, or epilepsy, 
should conscientiously abstain from matrimony.” <A very large 
proportion of the population of the civilized world have some 
predisposition more or less distant, more or less decided, to some 
one or other of such diseases. Without adverting to other 
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laws which may determine the path of duty in an opposite 
direction to that laid down here, it is enough to observe that 
the highest benefits to mankind may be, and have been derived 
through the agency of persons labouring under constitutional 
taints of every variety and kind. Nay, it is a matter of familiar 
observation that the highest gifts of genius, the noblest dispositions, 
and the utmost holiness and purity of spirit, are constantly associ- 
ated with physical frames hasting to premature decay. Among 
the number of poets and philosophers who have delighted and in- 
structed the world, how many names occur to us of men whose 
bodily infirmities were as remarkable as their mental gifts!) And 
in the circle of our own private acquaintance, how many are 
there under similar circumstances whose character has been emi- 
nently fine and their influence eminently beneficial ? 

In the section devoted to calamities arising from infringement 
of the moral Jaw, considered in reference to the welfare of indi- 
viduals and the general progress of society, Mr. Combe makes 
many interesting observations, and lays down many wholesome 
principles. Of the many great evils of our existing social 
system, as the result of a too exclusive pursuit of material 
wealth—of the want of all leisure for moral and intellectual im- 
provement left to thousands of the manufacturing operative 
class—and of the punishment by which the natural laws of God 
will in the end vindicate their own authority—there are strong 
and useful representations. Nor can we withhold the expression 
of our sympathy and assent from many of the views expressed as 
to the direction which our efforts should take for the counter- 
action of these evils. The time saved by the rapid progress of 
mechanical invention, involving as it does, some temporary evils, 
is justly regarded by the author as a fund out of which increased 
opportunities for the mental cultivation of the working-classes 
may, if duly improved, be reconciled with the rapidly increasing 
wants of society. And as regards the part which may be taken 
by legislation towards the attainment of these great ends, Mr. 
Combe, we think, takes his stand on the true principle when he 
says, “that the Legislature may considerably accelerate improve- 
ments by adding the constraining authority of human laws to 
enactments already proclaimed by the Creator.” This, at least, 
is one form of expressing the true answer to the extreme econo- 
mists, who deny that law ought ever to interfere in any case 
with the province of industry, and who consider such evils as the 
absolute neglect of a whole generation of the young, and the total 
abandonment of them to the debasing effect of excessive and unre- 
mitting toil, as nothing compared with the slightest check on the 
accumulationsof the warehouse. Itisvery truethattherearenatural 
laws in operation which will tend to counteract all evils—but that 
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counteraction will be in the form of tremendous punishment ; 
and assuredly none more severe or sweeping will attend the in- 
fraction of any law of God, than those which must in the end over- 
take the community which gives itself up to the exclusive pur- 
suit of wealth, and deliberately refuses such self-restraint as may 
reconcile the duty of labour with the higher duty of religious and 
moral culture. 

In conclusion, we should say of this work, that its great fault 
lies, as is very commonly the case, in that which the author 
thinks its peculiar merit. He says, that it contains no new truths, 
but that, in the relation in which admitted truths stand to each 
other, he thinks his ideas are new and important. We should 
say, on the contrary, that his book is full of single truths, not 
certainly new, yet requiring to be impressed and often put with 
ingenuity and force; but that the relation in which these truths 
stand to each other, and to other truths which are kept out of 
view, is essentially erroneous. As regards the bearing of this 
work on the interests of religion, we have said enough to indi- 
cate our opinion. Mr. Combe is justified in saying, that the 
practical results he teaches are in general harmony with the moral 
precepts of the New Testament. It is likewise true that he takes 
pleasure in pointing out this harmony to his readers. Nay more : 
those who look with attention to the natural laws which he ex- 
pounds, will not fail to be struck with new instances of that per- 
vading analogy which obtains between the principles of divine 
government involved in the spiritual doctrines of Christianity, 
and those which are even now seen in active operation in this pre- 
sent world. But such harmonies as these, the reader must be pre- 
“ener to discover for himself. He will often find spiritual beliefs 

rought down as it were under some form of physical “ explana- 
tion :” but never any law of the material world traced upward to 
its spiritual meaning. We do not forget that Mr. Combe’s pur- 
pose in investigating the natural laws, is different from that of 
the theologian in dealing with the same subject. He professes 
to confine himself to “ Man as he exists in this world,” and 
may fairly decline to pursue any line of thought beyond the 
bounds of its visible horizon. But, even supposing this limit to 
be faithfully adhered to, infinite errors on what lies beyond this 
world may be involved in our description of what goes on within 
it. Of old the earth was regarded as itself the centre of a 
system, and the heavenly bodies as moving round it. Even 
when there was no direct reference to this erroneous theory of 
the nature of celestial objects, it imparted a false light or colour- 
ing to every idea of terrestrial things. And. as in the physical 
world all just conception of the phenomena of our planet depends 
on a knowledge of the relative position and magnitude of the 
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great bodies amongst which it moves; so, in the moral world, 
does everything depend on a right understanding of the great 
spiritual truths which extend beyond the boundaries of time. 
It is very easy, in giving an account of the different climates of 
the globe, and of the variations of the seasons, to convey the 
most monstrous errors on the science of astronomy ; and it is not 
less easy in constructing a “ Philosophy of the human mind,” 
to assail the first elements of moral and religious truth. Such, 
in our opinion, must be the effect of doctrines tending to deny 
or explain away, in ethical science, the free will and responsibi- 
lity of man ; and, in religion, those external spiritual influences 
on human character which are a fundamental part of the Chris- 
tian faith, but which, of course, cannot be made sensible to 
the fingers of the phrenologist. Observing, as we do with plea- 
sure, some individual passages which indicate a glimpse of 
higher views, we must condemn the general tendency of Mr. 
Combe’s system, as hostile to the reception of these essential 
truths, Does the Christian rejoice in a belief and consciousness 
of a personal change effected and maintained through help of the 
Divine Spirit holding intercourse with his own ?—Mr. Combe 
adinits, with that air of patronage which belongs to superior 
knowledge, that such a person “labours under great disadvantages 
from their ignorance of the functions of the brain and of the laws 
of its activity,” and then proceeds to explain to him that he is 
not “aware of the extent to which a large development of the 
moral organs, combined with an active temperament, contribute 
to such effects!” Or again,—fortified as he is on this as on the 
other belief, by the most express declarations of Scripture, does 
he believe in the power of prayer to affect the issue of events ?— 
Mr. Combe tells him that the (only?) use of prayer is to be 
found in its influence on his own mind. Now that prayer, when 
believed in as regards its outward aim, has a reflex influence on 
the character of him who prays, is indeed most true. Whether 
it would continue to have that influence, if no other were be- 
lieved in—whether we could pray, knowing that to petition God 
is but a form—fallacious and yet wholesome—of preaching to 
ourselves, we leave Mr. Combe’s “ philosophy of mind” to settle 
as it can, 

That our author does not see all the consequences of his own 
principles, nay, that he himself admits truths which ought to 
have given more elevation, and a wider grasp to his philo- 
sophy, we are very. willing to admit: whilst his evident sin- 
cerity and benevolence must leave on the minds of his readers 
many pleasing impressions. But truth compels us to condemn 
the general tendency of his “ philosophy,” on grounds which we 
trust we have sufficiently explained, Our conclusion, however, 
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is not that which Mr. Combe so often assumes as the neces- 
sary resort of his adversaries. We do not dread Phrenology 
in itself: we see no “danger” in this or in any other of the 
natural sciences, except that danger which a to every 
pursuit, arising from the faults of the inquirer. But against 
these the best security is to be found in a wider diffusion of 
the knowledge and of the love of science: that its facts may 
be brought into contact with many minds: and so their true 
place and bearing may be more quickly ascertained. The divi- 
sion of labour is a principle applicable not less to the labour of 
the intellect than to the labour of the hands. Mr. Combe be- 
longs to a class of writers who are of great use in the ascertain- 
ment or illustration of separate facts, but whose views of their 
relation to each other, and to higher departments of truth, can 
be seldom trusted.. They who make the parts of a machine are 
not generally those who can construct the whole; and, in like 
manner, those who are engrossed in the discovery, or in the 
contemplation of single truths, are often incapable of assigning 
them their proper place in the general system of human know- 
ledge. The danger of such “ philosophies of mind” as that we 
have been examining, must be met and not evaded. It cannot 
be done either by discouraging scientific inquiries, or by pro- 
claiming an absolute separation between the things which belong 
to reason and those which belong to faith. Every outward form 
has an inward meaning,—a relation real, though often obscure, 
to the things which are unseen and eternal. Where the true 
meaning is not found, some false or illusory meaning will be 
imagined. As surely as the organic frame assimilates to itself 
every variety of substance which enters into the composition of 
its food, so surely will the human mind, after its own spiritual 
nature, assimilate every appearance of the visible creation. 
“Who shall read the interpretation thereof” is written on 
everything we see, and carried in every sound we hear. To 
interpret nature rightly and to harmonize its material facts with 
those of the spiritual world, is one of the great works to be 
attended to in our day. 
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Art. ITI.—1. Passages in the Lifeof Gilbert Arnold; or, The Tale 
of the Four Sermons. By SutytivaN Earxe. London, 1852. 

2. Companions of my Solitude. By the Author of “ Friends in 
Council.” London, 1851. 


ALTHOUGH we may not very cordially admire the specimen 
which he has given us of the works which he would see written 
for their amusement and instruction, we cordially agree with 
Lamartine in all that he has said about the importance of writ- 
ing books for the poor. To write books for the highly educated 
classes is comparatively a small matter. It is something, we 
admit, to be known and appreciated in the salons of Belgravia, 
and the banqueting-rooms of May Fair—something, to be read 
by lords and ladies and men of genius and celebrity—something, 
to be commended by quarterly reviewers and cited by members 
of parliament—to be in demand at metropolitan circulating 
libraries, and to be sure of a place in the “ trellised cages,” which 
contain the literary wealth of the lordly magnates of our Wo- 
burns and Chatsworths. But, rightly understood, it is a far 
greater privilege to be a welcome guest in the cottage homes of 
our teeming England. The “fit audience though few” is not 
to be greatly desired. They who write for what is ordinarily 
called fume, must write for the critics who are its dispensers. 
To write for the poor is commonly to place one’s-self beneath the 
notice of the critics. It is neither to make money nor to make 
aname. And so it happens that when benevolent people look 
about them for books to place in the hands of their poorer neigh- 
bours—books that will at once interest and instruct them, they 
find marvellously few suited to the purpose. It is a common 
complaint, in our country, as in Lamartine’s, that there are 
“no good books for the poor.” 

And this complaint is not uttered so much because there 
is a scarcity of this kind of book, as because these books are 
not good of their kind. Many books have been written, of 
late years, expressly for the poor—and, more particularly 
for the children of the poor; but they have for the most part 
either wanted something which they ought to contain, or 
contained something which they ought to want. A consider- 
able number of the simple stories of village life, recently 
published in England, have been written by people obviously 
well acquainted with the feelings and habits of our rural popula- 
tion. These stories are interesting, aud up to a certain point 
instructive. There is, indeed, a great deal of very excellent 
morality in them, and the moral teaching is conveyed through 
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a channel which renders it extremely palatable to the young. 
Altogether, the cleverness and tact displayed in these volumes— 
the simple and agreeable style—the natural character of the in- 
cidents and personages introduced, and the obvious kindliness 
and seeming good intentions of the writers, prepossess one strongly 
in favour of the volumes of which we speak. Indeed, the un- 
prepared reader not improbably, after perusing a few pleasant 
chapters, begins to think that he has found what he has long 
been in search of, a good book for the poor; but suddenly he 
pauses, lifts his eyes from the page; a painful doubt has obtrud- 
ed itself; he begins to think that the volume which was so de- 
lighting him, has got a taint about it after all. It is but a brief 
sentence—perhaps only a word that has arrested him. But the 
experienced reader knows what that word indicates. He knows 
that, however insidiously conveyed—however adroitly concealed, 
the poison is there. He reads on, and he doubts no longer. 
Doubts have given place to disappointment. The feeling is a 
more positive and active one. He finds that he has been read- 
ing with interest and attention—that he had very nearly placed 
in the hands of his children or his poor dependents, a book ren- 
dered doubly dangerous by the disguise in which its mischief is 
enveloped. He finds, in a word, that the author is an insidious 
tractarian, and that there is a leaven of false doctrine in the book, 
for which no knowledge of the subject illustrated, no cleverness 
of treatment, no attractiveness of style can compensate. There 
is a ceremonial Christianity insinuated in its pages—an exalta- 
tion of the prayer-book, the church-catechism, the sacraments, 
indeed, of the very brick and mortar of the church, at the ex- 
pense of spiritual religion. There is altogether a distressing 
formalism in them very destructive of the pure and simple faith 
—the leaning upon the merits of the Redeemer—which has been 
emphatically called the “ religion of the poor.” 

We have many books of this class before us to which especial 
reference might be made in illustration of these remarks. They 
are books obvicusly written, as we say, by people well acquainted 
with the habits and feelings of the poor in our English villages, 
and their appearance is one of many indications not only of the 
insidious activity of the party from whom they emanate, but of 
the intelligence which directs its movements. Whilst one sec- 
tion of this party is preparing, in divers ways, strong food for 
adult minds, another is supplying milk for babes and sucklings. 
Wise in their generation, they perceive how great a thing it is 
to habituate the minds of the young even to certain forms of ex- 
pression, a familiarity with which is often more fatal to a right 
conception of the truth than more direct and emphatic teaching. 
Open questions are here insinuated as settled points of doctrine ; 
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and the childish confidence and unsuspiciousness of the reader 
are turned to account in a manner which exhibits, clearly enough 
to those who have eyes to see beneath the surface, the subtlety 
and ingenuity of the writer. Of this class of books the best are 
perhaps, the “ Stories for Youth and Childhood,” extracted from 
the “ Magazine for the Young :” and “ Langley School,” by writ- 
ers of the same stamp, if not the same writers—in both of which 
there are some very clever and truthful illustrations of village life. 
In another walk of literature especial mention may be made of 
the “Child’s Book of Ballads,” by the Author of “ Hymns and 
Scenes of Childhood,” which contains some very graceful and 
touching poetry, but with vastly too much in it about baptismal 
regeneration and the ministration of angels. Nor is it only in 
the realms of poetry and romance that these writers have dis- 
played their activity. They have insinuated their peculiar doc- 
trines into the pages of sober history, and written very pretty 
class-books for young people in which the blessed reformers of 
our religion are very scurvily treated, and “ Charles the Martyr” 
canonized as a saint. The worst of it is that all these books are 
so cleverly written, and in all but the one point, answer so nearly 
the conditions required in works intended for the instruction of 
the young, that heads of families who have often time to do little 
more than glance at the books which they purchase for their 
children and dependents, are likely to fall into the trap that is 
laid for them, and to carry home the poison in their pockets. For 
our own part we can but greatly deplore the misdirection of so 
much good talent. “The pity of it, oh, Iago! the pity of it!” 

But we have only now to speak of those works which treat 
especially of the condition of our rural population, or are in- 
tended especially for the perusal of the poor. From many of the 
tales to which we have alluded, there is, we repeat, to be derived 
a very clear impression of some aspects of village life. Apart, 
however, from their Tractarian tendencies, there is a manifest 
defect in the majority of them. The man has painted the pic- 
ture, and he has painted the lion undermost. The failings of 
the poor are illustrated very truthfully and minutely, and their 
duties to one another, and to their richer neighbours, are set 
forth with sufficient distinctness. But the general inference to 
be drawn from them is, that the rich are continually doing their 
duty, and that the poor are continually failing in theirs. Now, 
it appears to us, that if the rich would only do their duty with a 
little more conscientiousness, they would not have to tell so many 
stories of the miserable errors of the poor. 

There are two kinds of books which may be written for 
the benefit of the poor; those which teach the poor their own 
duties, and those which teach the rich their duties towards them, 
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It were not unworthy of the highest order of intelligence to write 
either the one or the other. If the two objects can be attained 
at the same time, so much the better. Hitherto the two sub- 
jects have been treated distinctly, and by very much the same 
class of writers. The Tractarian writers have been almost as 
busy in one direction as the other. They write very cleverly 
—and very craftily—on these subjects; and diffuse the well- 
disguised poison among all classes of their unsuspecting brethren. 
The authoress of Amy Herbert is, perhaps, the most remarkable 
of these writers. But we know no book of the kind more to be 
grieved over than Brampton Rectory; it is so almost good. Itis the 
ordinary course of procedure with these writers to bring into a ne- 
glected parish, an earnest, energetic minister of the Tractarian 
school, intent on doing a great deal of good, in his own way ; and, 
doubtless, doing some good in a way to which no reasonable 
Christian can object. He is active, which is good—he is clever, 
which is good—he is earnest, which is good—he is kindly, which 
is good—he is charitable, which is good—and in all these things 
he necessarily carries with him the sympathies of the reader. 
He interests himself deeply in the affairs of the parish—he makes 
the personal acquaintance of the parishioners—he improves the 
village schools—he does many things which, as a Christian mi- 
nister, it unquestionably behoves him to do; but, then, it ap- 
pears in time, that he is a Christian minister of the new school, 
which places the Church before the Gospel, and believes in the 
efficacy of ceremonial signs. He has not been long in the pa- 
rish before he bethinks himself of ‘“ restoring” the old church, 
and pulling down the old pews. He has great faith in certain 
forms of brick and mortar, and shapes cf carved wood. Then 
he introduces new modes of church music. He sweeps the old 
village orchestra clean out of the gallery, and he gets together 
the most promising boys and girls of the village to teach them 
to chant the church service, and bungle through a so-called 
“anthem.” He institutes a daily service at the expense of family- 
worship. Then he talks a great deal about the baptismal sign, and 
the “holy little children” that are made by the sprinkling of water 
—about the reverence due to the Church, and the great les- 
sons taught in the Prayer-Book ; but about the great fundamen- 
tal truths of vital Christianity we find little in these books. The 
faith which is spoken of is faith in signs, and forms, and ceremo- 
nies, not faith in the atonement itself. 

It would seem to be the object of the author of the “ Tale of 
the Four Sermons” to do that for evangelical Protestantism 
which others have done for the religion which borders more 
nearly upon the Church of Rome. Mr. Sullivan Earle has 
given, in imitation of the Tractarian writers, a sketch of a mo- 
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del clergyman, with all the earnestness and activity of the pet 
parsons of the other school, but with no peculiar attachment to 
any set forms of truth and justice, or any especial faith in the 
efficacy of signs and ceremonies. Prayer to God—not through 
the intervention of the Church, but ascending from the heart 
of man right to the mercy-seat of God, and faith in the redeem- 
ing power of the blood of the Lamb—not in the baptismal cross 
and the eucharistic emblems—are the means by which, in this 
story, all things are accomplished. But it is not in this aspect 
that we desire to regard the “ Four Sermons,” but simply as a 
story of village life—one in which many important matters af- 
fecting the welfare of our rural communities are glanced at, or 
perhaps illustrated in the course of the narrative. It is plainly 
the work of one who has seen much of what he describes, and 
seems to have a three-fold object ; for it illustrates, in the history 
of a prodigal son, who brings the gray hairs of his sainted father 
in sorrow to the grave, but tries to wash his own garments white 
in the blood of the Lamb, the efficacy of prayer, “ the effectual 
fervent prayer of the righteous man ;” it illustrates also, the effi- 
cacy of earnest preaching—of a warm, loving, gospel ministry, 
preaching forgiveness of sins; and it sets forth the duties of the 
rich towards the poor, and shows how much may be done by 
kindly intercourse between them, to raise the social and religious 
character of our English villages. The other volume which we 
have taken as our second text-book, is very different in external 
design from the first ; but is written with kindred feeling. The 
two writers have obviously much in common with each other. 
They are working towards the same common end. In the col- 
loquial essays, which are the vehicles of the opinions of the 
thoughtful author of Companions of my Solitude, there is much 
which might be placed side by side with the descriptive sketches 
of the Easter story.* But it is only so far as they relate to the 
aspects of village life in England, and especially to the rela- 
tions subsisting between the rich and the poor, that we have 
anything to do either with the one work or the other. 

The crying want of the times, is a want of frequent communi- 
cation between the rich and the poor, Every rich man—we 
mean by these words, every man or woman of rank and educa- 
tion superior to those of the so-called “ labouring classes”—may 
do an infinite deal of good by keeping up a kindly intercourse 
with his poorer neighbours. Women have, in this matter, greater 
facilities than men. They have, ordinarily, more time at their 
disposal; and they can visit where men can not. Indeed, dur- 


* The peculiar application of the story to Easter is, that it is an illustration in the 
career of Gilbert Arnold, of “ a death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness,”’ 
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ing the greater part of the day—perhaps, the whole of that por- 
tion of the day which is ordinarily at the disposal of our gentry 
for such purposes, the working man is away from his home. 
His wife and children are always to be found. The facilities of 
intercourse between rich and poor women are, therefore, tenfold 
greater than between rich and poor men. The working men 
are often little better than myths, when their wives and children 
are familiar realities. You may, indeed, be intimately acquainted 
with all the members of a village family, down to the very baby, 
before you know thie father even by sight. Our main reliance, 
therefore, as the actual channel of communication, must be upon 
our English ladies, But, although theirs is the hand that yields 
the seasonable assistance, and the tongue that utters the timely 
word of sympathy and consolation, it is the man whose duty it 
is to supply the one and to prompt the other; and whose ear- 
nestness or lukewarmness in the good cause, generally—not 
always, perhaps—regulates the amount of activity apparent in 
the well-doing of his wife or daughter. 

Nor is it much to be regretted, that the direct intercourse 
should be mainly between the gentler members of the two classes. 
There is less reserve between women; and women are infinitely 
more docile. We might, indeed, be almost content to leave our 
working men to themselves—and, indeed, they are very much 
left to themselves—if we could only bring the women into fre- 

uent communication with the gentlewomen of our rural districts. 
There is nothing more demoralizing than a slovenly home. Do- 
mestic discomfort, after a day’s work, sends a man to the bright 
fire and clean sanded floor of the village ale-house. It is of little 
use to rail at him, and say that he is a bad father and a brutal 
husband. We do the same thing ourselves—only in a finer way, 
and with less excuse for it. Domestic discomfort of a far less 
vexatious and intolerable character, drives gentlemen to their 
gorgeous club-houses, and induces them to accept bachelor invi- 
tations, which, if home were sufficiently attractive to retain them, 
would be impatiently rejected. We cannot expect a man, who 
has been toiling from early morning, not to look for some com- 
fort and pleasure when the day’s work is done. If he cannot 
find it at home, he will go abroad in search of it; so his money 
is wasted, his character is demoralized. His wife is neglected 
—his children are starved. Everything goes wrong. The evil 
perpetuates itself. The house becomes more untidy; the wife 
more querulous; the children more troublesome. ‘The man and 
all his family are ruined; when a little more thought, and very 
little more labour, on the part of the wife, might have saved them 
all from destruction, by securing them a comfortable home. 

This has been said very often before; but it is one of those 
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commonplaces which cannot be too often repeated, if it were 
only to indicate the incalculable benefit resulting from frequent 
intercourse between the rich and the poor. If the gentlewomen 
of our rural districts were in the frequent habit of visiting the 
village homes of the working classes, there would be fewer un- 
tidy cottages, and fewer disorderly families—there would be al- 
together more domestic cleanliness and regularity, and, therefore, 
more domestic happiness. It will not often happen, that the 
lady-visitor will be compelled to say much on the subject. In 
most cases the visit often repeated, will have all the desired effect. 
The cottage will be more cleanly ; the children will be more tidy 
and better disciplined ; everything will be more in its proper 
place. There is an instinctive desire in the breasts of the humbler 
classes, to keep up a decent appearance in the eyes of their richer 
neighbours. They begin, perhaps, by endeavouring to appear 
more cleanly and orderly than they really are, by preparing for 
the lady’s visit, and after her departure suffering things to re- 
assume their old aspect of untidiness and dirt. What they do, 
is done more from respect to their visitor, than from respect to 
themselves. But if these visits are frequently paid at no regu- 
larly recurring intervals, and at all hours of the day, there can 
be no pretence of cleanliness; spasmodic bursts of tidiness and 
regularity will not avail. The practice must become habitual ; 
and the habit once formed, that which was irksome soon becomes 
a pleasure, and what was done in the first instance from respect 
to others, will soon be done from self-respect. The sympathy of 
the rich makes the poor think better of themselves. People who 
feel that they are not cared for by others, soon become careless 
of themselves. 

Great things, indeed, are these which our gentlewomen may 
do. Their visits to the cottages of the poor can rarely be unat- 
tended with good results, even if there be nothing but a brief 
conversation on ordinary topics. But, if a more active interest 
be taken by the visitor in what she sees, and what she hears—if 
she endeavour to aid, as well as to encourage, the orderly pro- 
jects of the housewife—to help her, as the rich may always help 
the poor at small cost to themselves, to make her home more com- 
fortable, of course the good results are proportionately great. 
Now, food and clothing are, doubtless, very important matters. 
The body must be protected against cold and hunger. But these 
are not the only evils of life; and there are other things besides 
food and clothing, which from our over-abundant stores, we may 
sometimes bestow upon the poor, But we seldom think of giv- 
ing them anything but these bare necessaries of life, and there 
are many who would reproach their neighbours for “ putting 
ideas into the heads” of the poor, (as though any head could have 
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too many ideas), if they were to hear of any articles having been 
given to them, intended to contribute not so much to the susten- 
tation, as to the embellishment of life. It would be held an act 
of folly, if not of something worse, to bestow any part of one’s 
charities in the shape of what is, primarily, only ornamental. But 
it is a mistake to draw a strong line of distinction between things 
useful and things ornamental. The ornamental is often, in the 
highest sense, the useful ; and nowhere more so than in cottage 
parlours. The eye has its wants, no less than the back and the 
stomach. Some small article of furniture—a scrap of cheerful car- 
pet-drugget, or of curtain-chintz—a little book-shelf with a few 
books to range upon it, added to at different times—a print from 
some work of high art, if from a scriptural subject, so much the 
better—or even some slight articles of crockery, making the tea- 
table a little gayer and brighter—are all things which may be 
given with advantage to the poor, for they are gifts of the repro- 
ductive class, and are sure to bear good fruit in the shape of in- 
creased household comfort and cheerfulness, and a larger stock 
of good temper. Women are often careless and untidy because 
they feel they have nothing worth taking care of. It is, 
doubtless, a mistake; but when they jook at their bare walls 
and bare floors, and see the utter impossibility of extracting any- 
thing like cheerfulness out of so much barrenness and sterility, 
they think that they may leave things to themselves, for nothing 
can make them worse. But a clean empty room is better than 
a dirty one; and the less furniture there is in it, the more appa- 
rent, perhaps, is the dirt. Still it is very hard to take a pride 
in bare walls and barren floors. A very well regulated mind 
will make the best of anything ; and its possessor, if condemned 
to live in an empty room, will take care that it is the cleanest of 
empty rooms. But very well regulated minds are rare in any 
condition of life: and we make the greatest of all mistakes when 
we endeavour to exact from the poor an amount of magnani- 
mity rarely or never to be found in the rich. If angels came 
to dwell in jive-pound cottages, it would be a different matter. 
But as theyjdo not, we must look at things as they are with the 
greatest possible amount of toleration, and not judge our poor 
neighbours too hardly, it they think it better worth their while 
to keep a nicely furnished room in good order, than one that 
has the desolate aspect of an empty barn. 

There is no practical lesson, therefore, that we would wish to 
have more forcibly and frequently impressed on the English 
housewife, than the necessity of providing, as far as her means 
will permit, a comfortable home for her husband and her chil- 
dren. To do this, it is necessary that she should stay at home. It 
is hard to say anything against the industry of the woman who 
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goes out to work whenever she can, and makes up, by char- 
ring, harvesting, hay-making, gleaning, hopping, &c., a few stray 
shillings which are conveniently added to the weekly wages of 
the husband. But the increase of wealth derived from these 
sources of income is a delusion rather than a reality. The fa- 
mily loses more than it gains. The few shillings thus earned in 
the course of the year, are lost twice over by the neglect of ordi- 
nary household duties, and spent twice over by the husband at 
the ale-house, because his wife has been out at work instead of 
making her house comfortable and herself clean to receive, and 
the tea ready to refresh him, on his return from his accustomed 
labour. 

There are, of course, always exceptional cases. The husband 
may be sick, may have met with an accident, or he may be out 
of work; and then it may be absolutely necessary for the wife to 
labour abroad for the support cf her family, and a very fine thing it 
is, too, to see the zeal and devotedness with which it is often done. 
But as a general rule it may be laid down that the wife is better 
employed at home than abroad; and that the truest thrift con- 
sists in looking well after household affairs. This is one of the 
things which people in a higher station, whose words are listened 
to as words of authority by their lowly neighbours, may profit- 
ably urge upon them. A wife has worked well and nobly, when 
she has done all her household duties, made her home cleanly and 
comfortable, and prepared herself to receive her husband on his 
return from the labour mart wherever it may be. At the risk 
of offending some people, we may add that, perhaps a little spice 
of coquetry—we use the word for want of a better—-is very par- 
donable in these cases. ‘The husband will not be more likely to 
betake himself to the ale-house for the consideration that his wife 
has been making herself, as well as her house, ready to receive 
him, and for the knowledge that when he reaches home, he will 
find her looking very fresh and clean—her hair and her dress 
nicely arranged, and everything about her in the best state of 
comeliness of which circumstances will admit. All this costs 
nothing. Slovenliness, indeed, is a very expensive article. They 
who are neatest in their persons generally spend least upon 
their dress. At all events, a little money well laid out will go a 
great way. Sixpennyworth of ribband lasts longer than sixpenny- 
worth of ale. In all probability the man was first attracted by 
the comeliness of his wife, when, a young girl, she thought it 
worth her while to make the most of her charms, He married 
her for her good looks, and he is disappointed when he finds that 
the neat little maiden has become the slovenly wife; that the 
fresh, smiling looks which so delighted him have given place to 
indifference and dirt. 
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It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of a due atten- 
tion to these matters. The antidote to the ale-house is a com- 
fortable home. If the ale-house be one of the grand causes of 
the demoralization of the agricultural classes, then is the comfort~- 
able home one of the most important of remedial agents. It is 
true that the question is not merely a moral question : we are 
aware that there are many material obstacles to the institution of 
comfortable homes. ‘The cottages, in our rural districts, are for 
the most part exceedingly ill-constructed and highly rented, The 
poor do not obtain, in the way of house accommodation, any 
thing like what they ought to obtain for their money. The cot- 
tages which they occupy are elaborately contrived for the perpe- 
tuation of the greatest possible amount of discomfort ; and if with 
that discomfort, the elements of demoralization are not mingled, 
the tenant is a fortunate one. We shall speak of this more fully in 
another place. It isa comfort, in the meanwhile, to know that the 
importance of this subject of house accommodation for the poor, 
both in large towns and in rural districts, is very extensively 
recognised by men of all shades of political opinion, and that 
from the palace of the prince and from the garret of the neglected 
author, come the same solemn utterances and earnest warnings 
against the negligence and supineness—to say nothing of what 
is more sordid and repulsive—which has hitherto been so con- 
spicuous in the manner in which we have regarded the dwelling- 
places of our lowly brethren. And surely it is high time, when 
people are making religion a question of brick and mortar, that 
they should make morality one also. If half as much money 
were spent on building improved dwelling-houses for the poor 
as is lavished on the reconstruction and decoration of churches 
already good enough for ail spiritual purposes, what a deal of 
good might be done. We have known money to be freely of- 
fered for the former purpose, even when the parish has arrayed 
itself against the movement, though for any such object as the 
erection of dwelling-houses for the poor all the rich purses, 
which were so freely opened to the church-architect, would be 
incontinently closed. Now, in our opinion, the cottage-architect 
is a more important personage than the church-architect. It is 
doubtful whether we pray any the better for elaborate altars, and 
painted glass windows, and carved seats, and costly reading- 
desks ; but it is certain that we live much better in houses where 
something of comfort and something of decency may be main- 
tained, and different members of a family are not compelled to 
herd together, as gregariously and almost as filthily as pigs. 
But we may hope that sounder opinions on this subject are 
steadily gaining ground, if they are not making the rapid pro- 
gress which we would desire to see all truths making amongst 
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us. In respect of rent, the poor are almost invariably over- 
housed, In respect of accommodation, they are as certainly 
under-housed, ‘The splendid mansions of our aristocrats are 
cheap in comparison with the wretched hovels of the poor. 

To every one who lays down a plan for the erection of 
labourers’ cottages better calculated to promote comfort and to 
secure decency than those old crazy tenements which consti- 
tute a large proportion of the residences of the poor in our rural 
districts, we feel profoundly thankful; but we are far more 
thankful to those who build the cottages thus projected. We 
admit that the crazy old hovels, with their moss-grown thatch 
and their leafy walls, are very picturesque objects, and we con- 
fess that we have sometimes, in the course of an afternoon walk 
or ride, groaned at the first sight of some of the model cottages 
of red brick, which have flared upon us suddenly from unlikely 
rustic corners. But the first feeling of disappointment soon 
gives place to one of congratulation, when we come to consider 
how great the gain of comfort and propriety which these less 
picturesque dwellings present. There is no reason, indeed, why 
to a certain extent the useful and the ornamental should not be 
combined: but the real beauty of a labourer’s cottage is in the 
interior accommodation, not in the outer walls, and we must 
not be particular about exterior deformities. The only wonder 
is, it has not occurred to benevolent people before, that, apart 
from the mere question of physical comfort, a very important 
moral question is involved in this matter of cottage accommoda- 
tion ; for it must be very obvious, that when different members 
of a family—male and female, the husband and wife, grown-up 
sons and daughters, perhaps an unmarried sister of either hus- 
band or wife, with younger children in all kinds of different 
stages—are, as frequently happens, huddled together, many in 
one room—all separated from each other by the slightest possible 
partition, if any—all feelings of maidenly modesty must be out- 
raged in such a manner as in time habitually to blunt them. 
Indeed, many unfortunate girls have attributed, and truthfully 
attributed, their ruin to this compulsory herding together in 
their miserable cottage homes. 

And, indeed, the saddest thing of all to contemplate in con- 
nexion with village and country life, is the condition of the 
daughters of the poor. The kindly heart of the author of Com- 
panions of my Solitude has been stirred by the thought of 
what he calls “the great sin of great cities;” but is not 
the great sin of great cities also the great sin of small vil- 
lages? We believe that some people have an inherited faith in 
the Arcadian purity and simplicity of the rural districts,—as 
though to be “ remote from towns” were necessarily to “ run a 
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godly race.” But these credulous ones, we are well assured, 
have either not lived in country villages at all, or they have been 
singularly fortunate in their choice. In the country, vice does 
not wear the same filthy and forbidding aspect that it wears in 
large towns : it is less mercenary, less systematic, less a matter 
of calculation ; but it may be doubted whether, in proportion to 
the population, there is less of it. 

It will be understood that we speak of that vice which peoples 
the stews of the great cities. How much of it is reared in the 
country! The town is, doubtless, the ocean into which the 
stream of pollution flows; but the source of it often lies in re- 
moter rural districts. Indeed, the great sin of the towns is, in 
no small measure, the necessary sequel of the great sin of the 
country. In towns it is, for the most part, a stern necessity. 
Vice comes there ready ,made; and finds a market. It is a 
livelihood—nothing more—a very horrible one, felt and acknow- 
ledged to be so by the greater number of the poor outcasts who 
ply their wretched trade on the pavements. The door of retreat 
is closed against them ; and they are compelled to go forward in 
their terrible career. The towns see the middle and the end; 
bat they do not so often see the beginning. Men are busier than 
in the country; have fewer opportunities; and finding so many 
victims ready-made, have less inducement to play the more diffi- 
cult and more dangerous game of making them for themselves. 

It is not our province, however, to descant upon what is done 
in “ great cities.” We are writing now of the small villages ; 
and we return to the point from which we started to say, that 
there is nothing sadder to contemplate, in connexion with the 
subject, than the condition of the daughters of the poor. Some- 
how or other, large families are the rule, not the exception, in 
our English villages. There is always at least a fair propor- 
tion of girls—three or four in a family. What is to become of 
them? As soon as they are old enough to be of any use they 
are sent out with one or two of the younger children, mainly to 
clear the house. Girls of fourteen or fifteen may be seen loiter- 
ing about the roads with a baby in their arms, and perhaps one 
or two older children dangling at their heels, One knows, 
at all events, what are the negative virtues of this. They are 
not at school—they are not improving themselves in needle- 
work—they are not improving themselves at all. The posi- 
tive evils of all this loitering and dawdling about are equally 
intelligible. The amount of idle gossip and evil conversation 
which grows out of it is not to be calculated. These are the 
first-fruits. Two or three young girls—almost children—may 
be seen standing about together, perhaps sitting on a convenient 
bank or a log of wood, with their little charges on their laps, 
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retailing, or inventing perhaps, highly-seasoned gossip—it may 
be about their equals ; it is just as likely to be about their supe- 
riors. It runs all very much in the same channel. It relates 
to something or other that leads in time to the “ great sin of 
great cities.” In their very childhood they become familiar with 
the name and character of’ almost every kind of sin. T hey talk 
of it in an easy careless manner, indeed, for the most part, with 
obvious pleasure, as something to be gossiped about and laughed 
at—not to be mourned over and condemned. This is one of 
the first stages of demoralization. And almost more frightful 
than the sin itself is the light-hearted familiarity with which it is 
canvassed by very young girls, and the obvious leaning towards 
it that is discernible in all that they say. 

From gossiping with one another, they come, in a little time, 
to gossip with the young men. As the girl advances towards 
womanhood, perhaps the | baby is handed over to a younger sister, 
or babies cease to. be born into the house. Then she takes to 
sauntering and dawdling about the village on her own account. 
There is a threatening, “defiant carelessness in her manner not 
easy to describe.* She goes about as one courting destruction. It 
is nothing but thoughtlessness and indifference upon her part, but 
it is as dangerous as if it were design. She falls into conversation 
first with one party, then with another, She is not particular. 
The shades of evening descend upon the village, and find her 
still dawdling about. The men are returning home from their 
work, and there is more companionship—perhaps an assignation 
for a Sunday evening walk. These Sunday evenings see more 
mischief than all the week- days put together.f The : village girl 


* The re of Gilbert prearry dentine the state of Little Millbrook, on Mr. 
Arnold’s advent, says, “ And so it h: appened, that the old had become careless and 
negligent, and the young had grown up ignorant and immoral. When Mr. Arnold 
first took up his abode in the Millbrook parsonage, there was no such thing as shame 
known in the village ; I mean that shameful things were done without any sense 
of shame. Young girls talked of the degradation of their companions without a 
word either of rebuke or pity. They wandered about idle and reckless, with 
something almost defiant in their manner, as though they were going in search of 
ruin,—eager to be destroyed. They had no kind of self-respect. It was more their 
misfortune than their fault, poor things ! Nobody scemed to care for them, and so 
they did not care for themselves. They were indeed cast-aways before they had 
pd wrong.” 

i Many masters and mistresses thoughtlessly permit their servant-maids to 
enjoy a sort of half-holiday on the Sabbath, to take a country walk, or to visit, 
ostensibly, a distant Church, It would be far better to keep them at home, even 
though engaged (which is unquestionably very bad) upon their accustomed every-. 
day duties. We would rather, indeed, see our English serving-maids dressing 
their masters’ dinners, or curling their mistresses’ hair, on a Sunday afternoon, 
than loitering about the fields. They are sure not to be long alone ; and if they 
escape mischief they are fortunate. Exercise and recreation are good things for 
people in all conditions of life ; but if masters and mistresses could only contrive 
to let their servant-girls go out sometimes upon week-days, it would not be thought 
a hardship for them to spend the Sabbath at home. 
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is arrayed in her comeliest costume, and the working man is 
washed and shaven. The former is doubly an object of tempta- 
tion; the latter is less disfigured by slovenliness and dirt. But, 
more than this, he has his time at his own disposal. He is not 
wearied out with his day’s work; and he turns the gracious 
privilege of the Sabbath to the worst possible account. 

The consequences of all this sauntering and dawdling about 
may be conjectured. The result is not marriage. Indeed there 
are few things more remarkable in the sight of observant resi- 
dents in many country villages than the small number of mar- 
riages solemnized in the course of the year. Among these few 
things, we are afraid, must be mentioned the number of illegiti- 
mate children that are born into the world. In some villages, 
indeed, these events are of such frequent occurrence as to excite 
neither surprise nor indignation. They are familiarly discussed 
as exciting little bits of gossip, but neither is the girl pitied nor 
the man condemned. It is very strange, but we believe it to be 
a fact, that even in cases of heartless repudiation and desertion, 
the sympathies of our village girls set in rather towards the of- 
fending man than towards their ruined sister. The spoiler is 
not shunned. Let him treat one girl as cruelly as he may, he is 
sure to find another to keep company with him. This has always 
seemed to us to be the worst feature of the case; there is some- 
thing in this kind of insensibility which is very chilling and dis- 
heartening. ‘This obtuseness of the moral sense, this deadness 
to shame, makes one almost despair over it. Where the stan- 
dard of public opinion is so low, there is little hope of practical 
improvement. 

n treating of “the great sin of great cities,” the acute author 
of Companions of my Solitude seems to proceed upon the hypo- 
thesis that the wretched outcasts who infest the pavements 
of our large towns after nightfall, have usually been brought 
to that hopeless condition by men their superiors in birth and 
station ; and he accounts for this very intelligibly when he 
says,— 

* Another cause of the frailty of women in the lower classes is in 
the comparative inelegance and uncleanliness of the men in their own 
class. It also arises from the fondness which all women have for 
merit, or what they suppose to be such, so that their love is apt to 
follow what is any way distinguished; and this throws the women of 
any class cruelly open to the seductions of the men in the class above. 
For women are the real aristocrats; and it is one of their greatest 
merits. Men’s intellects, even some of the brightest, may occasionally 
be deceived by theories about equality, and the like, but women, who 
look at reality more, are rarely led away by nonsense of this kind.” 


That gentlemen, well washed, well combed, well shaven, wearing 
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clean linen, well ordered clothes, and highly polished boots—to 
say nothing of their polished manners and brighter intellects— 
should be more attractive in the eyes of young maidens, whether 
town-bred or country-bred, than the dirty, slovenly, coarse-look- 
ing labouring men by whom they are surrounded, is very easy 
to understand. But opportunity is more potential even than 
white hands and fine linen; and it is all on the side of those who 
belong to the same class as the lowly maiden. That which comes 
unsought to the rustic lover—which he has not to make a single 
effort to compass, is only to be obtained by the aristocrat after 
much labour and calculation. The intercourse of those who are 
severed by social position must be covertly carried on, and cir- 
cumspectly contrived. There are so many obstacles to it that 
few men will take the trouble to surmount them. We believe, 
indeed, that what is properly designated seduction is of no very 
common occurrence in either rank of life. Far more fre- 
quently do accident, opportunity, impulse, the tendencies of 
constitutional desire, lead to the commission of the unpremedi- 
tated sin,— 


‘“* The road is dim, the current unperceived, 
The weakness painful and most pitiful, 
By which a virtuous woman, in pure youth, 
May be delivered to distress and shame.”* 


It may often, indeed, be very hard to determine on which 
side is the greater amount of crime. It may not be always 
fair to attribute the blame, in the first instance, solely or 
mainly to the man. It is in his after conduct that the base- 
ness and selfishness of his character are unfortunately too often 
evidenced. He is more faithless, more heartless, than the 
companion of his guilt. Desertion and repudiation generally 
follow; and the unhappy girl, ruined and betrayed, pays a life- 
long penalty for a brief season of delusive enjoyment. Men will 
rarely make reparation; they are callous and obstinate. The 
cruelty with which they endeavour to escape the results of their 
imprudence, by blasting more fully the characters of those whose 
purity they have sullied, is even more deplorable than the first 
yielding to temptation. And this we fear is the rule, not the excep- 
tion. Marriage they instinctively shrink from ; and the support of 
their illegitimate offspring is a thing to be evaded by means of 
reckless denials, and an array of false witnesses such as would 
disgrace one of the corruptest courts in Hindostan.f 


* Wordsworth’s Excursion. 

+ This is, of course, principally in the lower ranks of life ; but whether there is 
more of the heartless cesertion and repudiation of which we have been speaking 
above, in the higher or in the lower ranks of life, is a delicate question, which we 
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And then is it—the offence committed, and the betrayer re- 
fusing to make reparation,—that the crisis of the poor girl’s fate 
is at hand. Often from that which is most beautiful in woman’s 
nature proceeds the evil which we now deplore. She has sinned, 
but she is not irreclaimable. She is still worth saving. Upon 
the conduct of others towards her, then, hinges her fate. On 
this subject, the author of Companions of my S Solitude has truth- 
fully written :— 


“ If ever there were an occasion on which men (I say men, but I 
mean more especially women) should be careful of scattering abroad 
unjust and severe sayings, it is in speaking of the frailties and delin- 
quencies of women. For it is one of those things where an unjust 
judgment or the fear of one breaks down the bridge behind the re- 
pentant ; and has often made an error into a crime, and a single crime 
into alife of crime. A daughter has left her home, madly, ever so 
wickedly, if you like, but what are too often the demons tempt- 
ing her onwards, and preventing her return? ‘The uncharitable 
speeches she has heard at home; and the feeling she shares with most 
of us, that those we have lived with are the sharpest judges of our 
conduct. Would you, then, exclaims some reader or hearer, take 
back, and receive with tenderness, a daughter who has erred? ‘ Yes,’ 
I reply, ‘ if she had been the most abandoned woman upon earth. . . 
. . A fear of the uncharitable speeches of others is the incentive in 
many courses of evil; but it has a peculiar effect in the one we are 
considering, as it comes with most force just at the most critical period 
—when the victim of seduction is upon the point of falling into worse 


> 


ways. 


And what the essayist has very simply, but forcibly enume- 
rated, the fiction-writer has thus thrown into action. The good 
vicar of Little Millbrook is telling the story of Jessie Hart’s be- 
trayal on her return home :— 


“ When I called, Mrs. Hart was still angry, and indignant—cla- 
morous in her upbraidings. She had only the vilest terms of reproach 
to bestow upon the unhappy girl, and there was no epithet too strong 
to express her sense of the conduct of the seducer. It was not until 
I said to her, ‘ Mrs. Hart, your daughter’s seducer is my son,’ that 
she ceased from her upbraidings. Jessie uttered a short, sharp cry, 
and flung herself at my feet. ‘I did not tell her—indeed, I did not,’ 
she said, and clung to me, as though she would deprecate my anger. 
I raised her, and spoke kindly to her. She was very humble and 
contrite. Great as was her sorrow, she seemed to think but little of her 





can hardly undertake to solve. It must be remembered, however, that the moncy- 
malty which the father of an illegitimate child is compelled to pay falls far more 
heavily upon the poor man ; but then, on the other hand, the injury to character 
is greater in the higher ranks of life ; so that perhaps the inducements to repudia- 
tion are pretty equally balanced. 
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own sufferings. It touched me to the heart to see how much the poor 
child thought of the disgrace which this sad affair would bring upon 
my family. ‘And what would I think of her ?’ she said, ‘ what would 
Miss Lucy think?’ I said that we should pity her from the very 
depths of our hearts. I never could see, Sullivan, the benefit of harsh- 
ness in these cases. ‘The poor are very prone to be harsh to their un- 
fortunate children. They leave them to themselves—send them out 
into the world to earn their own livelioods—plunge them into a great 
sea of temptation, and then pour upon them all the vials of their 
wrath, if the neglected ones do not chance to swim bravely through it. 
They only remember that they are parents, when they have something 
cruel to say. They exercise the painful right of condemning and re- 
straining, though they have forgotten the parental duties of en- 
couraging and supporting. They are angry, because they have to 
reap as. they have sown; and, not seldom, by their ill-timed severity, 
perpetuate the evil against which it is addressed. I believe that the 
chances of reformation are very much in proportion to the amount of 
kindness and forbearance which is shewn towards the offender in the 
hour of suffering and remorse. Jessie’s heart might have been hard- 
ened for ever, if I had closed mine against her, as did her ill-judged 
mother. But I spoke kindly to her; and all the softness of her na- 
ture was poured out as in a great flood.” —Gilbert Arnold. 


These things are to people who have dwelt long in the 
country, and have familiarized themselves with the histories of 
their poorer neighbours, matters of ordinary experience; and 
there are few who will not confirm the opinion expressed by 
good Mr. Arnold, to the effect, that the penitence and reforma- 
tion of the erring daughter are mainly dependent upon the con- 
duct of her parents at this the turning-point, as it were, of her 
career. From our own experience, we could cite many cases 
in confirmation of this truth, but one or two examples will 
suffice :—A girl, the daughter of poor but respectable parents, 
in a country village in the south of England, was in ser- 
vice, in another county not far from London, but was short- 
ly expected home with the view of obtaining another place 
in the family of a gentleman, resident scarcely a stone-throw 
from her father’s cottage. She came a week or two before 
she was expected, and confessed that she had been foully 
betrayed be cruelly treated by a fellow-servant, who had pro- 
mised her marriage, and then had cast her off with scorn and 
reproach. Her parents, old people, and in needy circum- 
stances, welcomed her sorrowfully, but not upbraidingly, and 
the lady, into whose household she was to have been received, 
did all that womanly kindness and sympathy could do, even to 
the extent of supporting and aiding her in the hour of trial and 
danger, to alleviate the poor girl’s distress. She was saved. In 
a little time, another lady in the village, requiring a nurse to 
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suckle her infant, bethought herself of the penitent girl, and 
made her an offer, which was cheerfully accepted. 


a She no more could bear, 
By her offence, to lay a twofold weight 
On a kind parent, willing to forget 
Their slender means ; so to that parent's care, 
Trusting her child, she left their common home, 
And with contented spirit undertook 
A foster-mother’s office.” * 


So far was the history of this poor girl identical with that of 
her namesake in Wordsworth’s touching episode—but the paral- 
lel here ceases. The mother of Ellen’s foster-child did not forbid 
all access to her own babe. She did not wish to outrage the 
maternal instincts within her, and the girl became a better ser- 
vant, because, a more contented one; and, in all probability, a 
better nurse for the indulgence. At all events, the result was 
so satisfactory, that when the child no longer needed the nour- 
ishment of the breast, the irreproachable conduct of the poor 
girl had recommended her to a permanent place in the lady’s nur- 
sery ; and so, instead of being driven, as she might have been, 
to the streets, she recovered her old position, and maintained it, 
and is, probably, all the more circumspect in her conduct, for 
the terrible lesson she has learned. 

In the same village, another girl of great personal attractions 
had “ stooped to folly,” the companion of her guilt being a gen- 
tleman of education and position. The circumstances could no 
longer be concealed. The parents having become acquainted 
with them, demanded the girl’s return. She went home, under 
an implied promise that no restraint should be put upon her ; 
but no sooner had she recrossed the threshold of her father’s cot- 
tage, than they began to heap upon her all the vilest terms of 
reproach, tore the bonnet from her head, trampled it under foot, 
and swore that she should never again see the partner of her wrong- 
doing. Then they sent her into one of the sleeping apartments 
and threatened to confine her under the safe-guard of lock and 
key. This, however—and they cursed themselves for it—they ne- 
glected todo. The poor girl, left alone with her sorrow, stretched 
herself upon a bed, thought over all the vile reproaches that had 
been poured upon her, of the angry words of her mother and the 
violent conduct of her father—above all, of the stern threat that 
she should never again be suffered to see the man whom she 
loved—and thinking over all these things, she took her resolu- 
tion, and determined on precipitate flight. It was night. The 
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opportunity was not to be resisted. Putting on the few articles 
of apparel of which she had divested herself, she quietly stole 
down stairs and escaped. From that time the influence of the 
parents over the child was gone forever. It was not to be reco- 
vered ; and the girl was not consigned to utter and irretrievable 
ruin, by their injudicious and unkindly conduct, only because the 
man, in whom she had confided, was not thoroughly heartless and 
depraved. If he had cast her off in that conjuncture, there 
would have been nothing left her but the streets. * 

Now these are common circumstances—and recited here under 
a conviction that they arecommon. Ifthey were not so, it would 
be of little use to introduce them into such an article as this. 
But after all, the great matter for consideration is not so much 
what is best to be done after daughters have erred, as what is 
best to keep them from erring. Prevention is always better than 
cure, and never more so than in such cases as this. Now, it 
appears to us that there are two great things to be done—or 
rightly considered, indeed, the two are drawn by close connexion 
into one. If our village girls, at the dangerous period of inci- 
pient womanhood, were sufficiently occupied, and if they were 
brought more frequently into contact with their richer neigh- 
bours, there would be far less chance of their going astray. 
They go astray, inno small measure, because they have nothing 
to do, and because nobody cares for them. The expression and 
exemplification of a little kindly interest and sympathy would go 
a great way with them, and in no manner could this kindly 
interest be more effectually exemplified than by giving them the 
means of profitably occupying their time. What we mean is 
very well expressed in the story of Gilbert Arnold :— 


“Tt was part of their system to encourage the young village girls to 
come often to the parsonage. Miss Arnold lent them books to read, 
gave them needlework to do—often had a little sewing class in her own 
room; one of the girls reading aloud to the others as they plied their 





*It may, we anticipate, be said, that the two cases being dissimilar in their 
antecedents, might not call for the same amount of indulgence from the parents 
—inasmuch as that one unfortunate, was prepared to “sin no more,” and the 
other, perhaps, was not. But it appears to us, that in the latter case, the same 
amount of indulgence was demanded—but infinitely more judgment in its ma- 
nagement. Many people argue, that kindness and forbearance are only to be 
earned by the cessation of the offence ; that our charity is to be reserved for 
those who have some merit whereby to claim it. But there is no merit in mere 
circumstance. A girl betrayed, abandoned, perhaps cruelly treated, even to blows, 
is naturally sorry for what she has done, or rather for what has been done to her. 
She has not, in reality, broken off the unholy connexion she has formed ; it has 
been broken off in spite of her. There is no merit in this. It is easy to deal with 
such a case; but when the first wrong has not been consummated by desertion 
and cruelty, more than common kindliness and judgment are demanded to win 
back the erring one to repentance. 
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needles under the young lady’s eye. . . . . Mr. Arnold believed that, 
far more serviceable than all pulpit-preaching, would be such kindly 
intercourse with the poor as would sow deep in their hearts the con- 
viction, that they were cared for by people higher and holier than 
themselves. He strove to encourage an outward sense of their own 
dignity and importance, and to induce them to consider that there 
were earthly friends to whom they were bound by ties of almost pa- 
rental gratitude to render an account of themselves. At all events, he 
let them know, that he was watching over them—that their sorrow 
would be his sorrow, and their shame his shame. In this good work, 
his gentle daughter was a willing and influential associate. Miss 
Arnold knew how much might be done by womanly kindness and 
womanly example, to raise the condition and the character of her ne- 
glected sisterhood, and, frail as was her body, she threw her heart and 
soul, with strength and eagerness, into the good cause. It wasa work 
however, which was not to be done at once. The great jungle of that 
neglected parish was not to be suddenly reduced into a well-trimmed 
garden. But the improvement was something visible and substantial. 
It took shape under their hands. ‘They knew that they were not work- 
ing in vain Miss Arnold delighted, as I have said, to bring 
the young girls to the parsonage, and to associate constantly with them. 
Knowing how true it is, that Satan ever finds ‘some mischief still, for 
idle hands to do,’ she exerted herself to keep the hands of the Mill- 
brook girls constantly employed. She found them in respect of needle- 
work, mere bunglers. They spoilt almost everything that was put 
into their hands. Such puckering and botching, Lucy Arnold had 
never seen before. All this was soon amended and reformed. A very 
little teaching—such pleasant teaching as was current at the parson- 
age—soon raised the standard of needlework throughout the parish. 
And, in a little while, the Millbrook girls were eagerly sought after 
as serving maidens, because they were known to be the best semp- 
stresses in the country.” 


Now, the effect of this kind of kindly intercourse between 
the rich and the poor is greatly enhanced—as we shall presently 
take occasion to observe more in detail—when over and above 
the ordinary prestige of social rank is that of the ministerial 
office. But an immense deal of good may be done by the 
laity in this direction. It is difficult, indeed, to over-estimate 
the social importance of the intercommunication of classes ; and 
especially as it affects the characters and circumstances of the 
young women of our rural districts. Any lady residing in a 
country village—no matter how limited her pecuniary means— 
may do very much, by the exercise of a little womanly kind- 
ness, to gather around her the daughters of her poorer neigh- 
bours, to win their confidence and esteem, to supply them 
with agreeable occupation, and thus by eliminating new sources 
of interest and new modes of employment, help them to lead 
lives at once more pleasant and more profitable, The great 
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parent evil to be combated is idleness. But what are these 
great grown girls to do, just at the most perilous of ages, if 
no one will give them a helping hand? They must have some- 
thing to interest them. Sources of innocent pleasure are 
sealed against them. If they have nothing better to think and to 
talk about, it is not strange that they should think and talk 
about their neighbours; if they have nothing better to do, it 
is not strange that when opportunity offers, they should fall into 
evil. The best thing, therefore, that can be done in such cases, 
is to supply occupation both for mind and body ; and if this can 
not be accomplished, we may always show that we are interested 
in the welfare of our lowly neighbours, and are watching their 
careers. And thisin itself is no small matter. Many a girl has 
been saved, in the hour of temptation, by asking herself what 
vill be thought of her conduct by some friend and benefactor, 
who has taken a kindly interest in her career. 

As regards employment for the daughters of the poor, whilst 
under the parental roof, all that can be done for them may be 
pretty well expressed by the one word needlework. ‘The greater 
number of them are intended for domestic service if situations 
can be found ; but situations cannot always be found, and in the 
meanwhile they are to be kept out of mischief and prepared for 
the business to which their lives are to be devoted. It would be 
right if there were a little more preparation. Good servants, 
perhaps, would not then be so rare. The requisite training, 
however, in all its various branches, is not easily obtainable out 
of an institution. But needlework is always to be learnt. A 
great deal has been written about the multitudes of expert needle- 
women, who can hardly keep, by incessant labour, body and soul 
together; and there is a general impression, that throughout the 
country the supply of good needlework is greatly in excess of the 
demand. But this is true only so far as it applies to the great 
towns. In the country good needlework is rare and commands 
afair price. The experience of most residents in the country 
will enable them to confirm our assertion, that it is not east/y ob- 
tainable at any price. There is, as Mr. Carlyle says, of “ dis- 
tracted puckering and betching” a quantum suff, but of good 
needlework little or none, and this he says is the “ saddest thing 
of all.” And so it is; but if our English ladies would only take 
the trouble to do what Miss Arnold is said to have done in the 
little story before us, there would be less distracted puckering 
and botching of morals as well as of longcloth. And there is 
this fact to be impressed, by way of encouragement, upon all 
country girls, who turn away from the practice of needlework 
as a dreary occupation, that precisely in proportion to the adroit- 
ness with which they manage the needle are their chances of 
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obtaining good situations in respectable families. One of the 
first questions asked is, “ Are you a good needle-woman ?” 

Now, almost every lady in the country, at the head of a 
moderately-sized establishment, has the means of keeping, to her 
own advantage, many hands employed at the needle. It may, 
to be sure, be a question with her whether she might not pur- 
chase all the required articles of apparel for her household ready- 
made, at a lower price in the metropolis ; but low-priced things 
are not always cheap ones, and perhaps, looking at the matter 
in the narrowest point of view, it is not so certain that one can 
obtain one’s money’s worth for one’s money, so well, by betaking 
one’s-self to the great labour-mart. We are not, however, now 
discussing the commercial bearings of the question. We desire 
rather to impress upon our English gentlewomen the duty of em- 
ploying in this manner, to the utmost extent of their ability, the 
poor people by whom they are surrounded, of instructing and 
improving them in their work, and rendering it as agreeable as 
possible, by combining with it pleasant and instructive conversa- 
tion, or better still, reading aloud. If once or twice a week, a 
lady would muster, in her own house, a little class of needle- 
women, under her own personal superintendence, making each 
girl in turn read aloud for a certain time to the working party, 
she would not only improve them in reading and needlework, 
but would in all probability obtain a salutary influence over them 
which would not easily pass away. Indeed, if nothing else re- 
sulted from this, the kindly intercourse thus established would 
in itself be a great matter. It is no small thing for our gentry 
even to know the poor. 

In connexion with this there naturally occurs the consideration 
of the general question of female employment, but it is too large 
a one to be treated incidentally in this place. We purpose only 
to make one remark in connexion with it. In many country 
villages there is to be found a large shop, in which grocery and 
haberdashery are sold—in fact, almost everything that house- 
holders can require—from a carpet to an ounce of salts, The 
proprietors of these establishments often drive a large and profit- 
able trade, and employ a considerable number of hands. These 
“hands” are pretty sure to be male ones. This is a state of 
things not peculiar to our villages, though some of the evils 
resulting from it are. It is common, indeed, to all places. But 
if there be anything in the world that is distasteful to us in any 
description of honest labour, it is the sight of a man measuring 
out yards of ribband and tape, and displaying dress-pieces to the 
view. We will not say that the occupation is a degrading one. 
No description of honest labour is degrading. But these men 
not only appear to us miserably out of place, but to have thrust 
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others out of their proper sphere—altogether to have usurped 
a calling which rightfully belongs to the other sex. Perhaps 
there is a meaning in this. The principal frequenters of these 
large village shops are women. The shop is the great gossip 
hall of the neighbourhood. Many visit it as a place of public 
resort more frequently than their necessities compel them to do. 
The proprietors are, perhaps, aware of this, and encourage the 
conviction that if the retail-work of the shop were confided to 
young women, instead of young men, there would be a falling 
off in the business. Perhaps there would—though it is just 
possible that the falling off in the custom of maid-servants and 
small tradesmen’s daughters, might be compensated for by the 
more frequent visits of the ladies of the neighbourhood, to whom 
the race of shop-boys is generally obnoxious. 

Altogether these large shops appear to us in the light of an 
evil—both as respects the moral purity and the commercial pros- 
perity of the villages in which they are located. The young men 
who serve in them are, for the most part, objects of admiration to 
the village girls. ‘They are better dressed, more cleanly in their 
persons, and less coarse (though really more vulgar, for there is 
more assumption) in their manners, than the peasantry by whom 
they are surrounded. They are fortunately too much occupied 
during the week to do any great amount of mischief, but they un- 
questionably do some—and the more so that, inasmuch as they 
seldom look to any very protracted sojourn in one place, they are 
not very tenacious on the score of character. But, perhaps, 
greater harm is done by the absorption of the trade of the village. 
A capitalist often establishes three or four—perhaps as many as 
half a dozen large shops, in different parts of the country. He 
looks to small profits and a large trade. Having a command of 
money, he purchases cheaply and therefore can sell cheaply. 
This is, doubtless, primd facie, an advantage to the consumer; 
but it is not so certain that the Jabouring classes would not de- 
rive more permanent and substantial advantage from a more 
general diffusion of prosperity throughout the village. It would 
give employment to a larger number of people. It would act 
and react in a variety of different ways. It would keep respect- 
able old village families from gradual decline, (it is common now 
to see them undersold and driven out by aliens,) and would, 
certainly, give our village girls a better chance of marrying in a 
respectable way. Indeed, that which drains the money out ofa 
village can never be advantageous to it. In all probability, the 
very shop-boys in these large establishments are strangers; so 
that they do not even afford employment to a handful of the 
village population. 

But here again, as in all other cases, it is to be remarked that 
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everything depends upon the conduct of the rich, Our village 
trades-people are in a depressed condition, because the gentry 
of the neighbourhood will not give them encouragement. ‘The 
gentry complain, perhaps not without some reason, as regards 
the fact itself, that they can ebtain neither good nor cheap 
articles of consumption in their own village. ‘Chey forget that 
they are themselves the cause of this, —that if they’ would 
patronize these small trades-people more liberally they would find 
them more worthy of their patronage. They starve the trade 
of the village, and then complain that it is in a weak, exhausted 
condition. The duty of spending their money among their 
neighbours they are not inclined to recognise. They “obtain 

everything that they can obtain from London, or the nearest 
large town, and say that they are compelled to do it because 
they cannot obtain anything nearer at hand. It is their own 
fault if they cannot. Let the demand be created, and the supply 
will not be long in the rear. 

It is the commonest of all remarks in a country, that the 
wealthy families spend very little money among their immediate 
neighbours, It would seem, at first, that if a gentleman of 
small income—say, from £600 to £300 a *year—establishes him- 
self in or near a country village, and does a considerable amount 
of good simply by spending the greater part of his income in 
his own parish, another, with an income of £6000 or £8000 a 
year, will do ten times as much good. But, unfortunately, 
these men who count their revenue by thousands are precisely 
those who will not spend it among their neighbours. “It must 
be a great advantage to you,” we have sometimes said to a small 
village tradesman, “é when Sir Robert and Mr. come 
into the neighbourhood, with their large families, and overgrown 
establishments, to remain for five or six months of the year 
among you;” or, when “ Hall” or “—— Place,” after 
remaining untenanted for some time, has been taken by a family 
of rank, we have, perhaps, made a similar remark on the advan- 
tages to be expected from the contiguity of another great mem- 
ber of the consuming classes. But we have been accustomed to 
receive the same answer: a shrug, a sigh, and a declaration that 
these people “get everything from ‘London,” —or York,—or 
Exeter,—as the case may be. On the arrival of a new family 
in the neighbourhood, the first start is often an ominous one. 
The old place wants repair: a new wing is to be erected, or a 
new conservatory is to be built. There are bricklayers and 
carpenters and glaziers in the neighbourhood ; but all the work- 
men required for the improv ement of the Hall are brought down 
from London for the purpose. The family arrives with a ready- 
made establishment of servants, many of them, perhaps, hired 
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expressly for the country, as though there were not scores of 
healthy and active girls in the parish eager for domestic service. 
Then it is soon known that they have brought down with them 
a whole van-load of “stores ;” in fact, that they intend to have as 
little as possible to do with the poor people who live around them. 
Perhaps the fault is not so much theirs, as that of some of the 
older residents in the neighbourhood, who have told them before- 
hand that they can “get nothing in the place.” Indeed, even 
that kind of acquaintance with the condition of the people, 
which long residence in a neighbourhood ordinarily engenders, 
has seldom the effect of opening the hearts and the hands of the 
rich, and teaching them to recognise the duty of acting in a 
neighbourly manner towards the poor, by spending their money 
amongst them. The clergy, it may be said, do not always set 
the example. The parson and the squire sometimes put their 
heads together to “restore” the parish church, and will not even 
suffer the people of the parish to carry a brick, or saw a plank 
for the purpose. 

All this is very bad: nothing worse. If there be one duty 
more imperative upon the rich than another, it is the duty of 
giving the utmost possible amount of employment to their poorer 
neighbours. In every rural district we shall find hundreds 
eager to be employed. All kinds of artisans are complaining 
that work is slack, and the statement is generally accompanied 
with the complaint that their wealthy neighbours will not em- 
ploy them when the opportunity offers, but bring in strangers 
and interlopers to do their work. An extensive job, which 
might confer incalculable benefit on several poor and deserving 
families, is given to a large contractor, who probably undertakes 
it as a favour, and not one of the regular hands in constant 
work under him, employed upon the job, feels any elation of 
heart at being sent down to perform it. 

On the subject of the employment of the agricultural poor, it 
may be observed, that in those neighbourhoods where the subject 
is most conscientiously regarded, the burdens on land are always 
the lightest. Even if we employ the poor on what is primarily 
unprofitable work—that is to say, work which does not osten- 
sibly yield money’s-worth for the money expended upon it—we 
are pretty sure to find in the end that we have made an advan- 
tageous investment. It will come back to us in the shape of 
diminished poor-rates and county rates. Poor-houses and _pri- 
sons are very expensive luxuries. We shall find it answer the 
purpose better to combine together to provide employment for 
the poor during those seasons of the year when the land does 
not necessarily call for cultivation. It is far better to give a 
man work than to give him money. A great deal of good, too, 
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may be done by giving idle boys little jobs of work, in weeding 
gardens, &c. Such innocent and profitable occupation will keep 
many a boy from forming those habits which help him eventually 
to end his life in a penal settlement. 

We have said nothing about the schoolmaster in this Article. 
We are not writing of the duties of the State, but of the duties 
of individuals; and the subject of education is too large a one 
to be slurred over with an incidental notice. We cannot pause 
to inquire in what manner the great machinery ought to be set 
a-going. It is too mighty to be managed by private hands, but 
private hands may still do much. Every person, indeed, who, 
at his own cost, educates another, having no direct claim upon 
him, whether at a public or private school, has done a great 
thing. At all events, he is not living to no purpose. Now, it 
is generally to be observed, in our country villages, that educa- 
tion is very ineffective, because both boys and girls are taken too 
soon away from school. Parents when told of this, acknowledge 
the fact, but declare that they cannot help it: “We wish,” 
they say, “to deal fairly by them all; to let all share alike; 
and we are obliged to take away the elder ones, that the younger 
may get a little schooling. We cannot afford to keep so many 
at school at the same time.” The best answer that can be given 
to this is an offer to do it for them, It is precisely at the age 
when boys and girls in our country villages are most frequently 
taken away from school that it is most important to keep them 
there; for it is just at this age that education begins to take 
something like root, and that the evil of want of occupation 
is most sensibly felt. If at this dangerous period of life a kind 
friend steps in and enables the parent to give his child another 
year or two’s schooling, he not only prevents, perhaps, all the 
preceding instruction from being thrown away, but he keeps the 
young scholar out of the ‘way of an amount of moral harm which 
it is not easy to over-estimate. 

But after all, the work of education is not confined to the school- 
master and the schoolmistress. There are other agencies no less 
important to the effectiveness of which every individual in the 
upper classes may largely contribute. We are not about to 
indulge in any fine writing about the education of the heart ; 
but we wish to say a few words about what the author of Com- 
panions of my Solitude calls “ continuous cultivation.” 


‘When continuous cultivation,” he writes, “is joined to educa- 
tion, (which should be the object for statesmen and governing people 
of all kinds,) people will not be supposed to be educated at the time 
of their nonage, and then lost sight of and held off for evermore, as 
far as regards their betters. But it will be seen that we are all so far 
children in some respects, throughout our lives, that the means of 
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cultivation should be successively offered to us. . . . What I 
mean is this: do not let us merely teach our poor young people to 
read and write, and hear about all manner of arts, sciences, and pro- 
ductions, and then dropping these people at the most dangerous age, 
provide no amusements, enable them to carry on no pursuits, throw 
open no refinements of life to them, shew them no parks, no gardens, 
and leave them to the pot-house and their sordid homes. Of course 
they will go wrong, if we do.” 


Now, we cannot, all of us, throw open parks and gardens to 
the poor, but we can do something to provide them with inno- 
cent amusement, and enable them to carry on improving pur- 
suits. Everybody who lends a good book toa person unable 
to obtain the use of books, from other sources, does a great thing. 
To establish a lending library in a village, no matter how small, 
is proportionately a greater thing. We believe that this is easily 
to be done. A single individual has sometimes done it from his 
own superfluous literary stores, enhanced by a few special pur- 
chases suited to the particular wants of his poorer neighbours, 
Of course, if people in the upper classes will combine together 
to do these things, they are done with greater facility, and on a 
Jarger and more effective scale. But no one should be dis- 
heartened by want of co-operation. Different people think so 
differently about these matters. There is so much jealousy, and 
so little cordiality and unselfishness even among people who wish 
to do good, that anything like genuine fellowship in these con- 
cerns is hardly to be expected. The best thing that every one 
can do, in these cases, is to depend as little as possible on others, 
and as much as possible on himself. Whilst he is looking about 
for others to help him, and complaining of their jealousy or their 
indifference, the weeds are growing under his feet, and every 
day of inaction on his part renders it more difficult to root them 
out. 

But whilst we would exhort every man to do the best that he 
can, without reference either to the much, or to the little, that 
is done by others, we must again acknowledge, that there is much 
virtue in co-operation, and in no matter more certainly, than in 
that of which we are now immediately writing. An isolated 
lending library in a country village, is a very good thing; but 
it requires the support of other lending libraries in the neigh- 
bourhood to render it permanently efficacious. on its first esta- 
blishment, there is pretty sure to be a heavy run upon it. The 
novelty of having books at command, is something exhilarating 
and exciting; and the villagers, especially the boys and the girls, 
and the old people who are past work, are continually —. to 
exchange them. But after a while, the demand begins to Jan- 
guish. The readers have “had the pick” of the library, and 
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they either have, or think they have, had all the books that they 
care to read. If, then, the proprietor of the library can, at this 
point, exchange it for another, established in a neighbouring vil- 
lage, he can revive the declining appetite by offering his neigh- 
bours a feast of new intellectual viands. There will be, again, 
a run upon the book-shelves ; and, again, pleasant and improv- 
ing occupation will be in the reach of all who have their own 
time at their disposal, and who are often driven into evil courses, 
solely by the want of “ something better to do.” 

A different description of institution, but one not less service- 
able in a country village, is the savings club. This matter of the 
savings of the poor, is one with which legislatures have concerned 
themselves, but to which, nevertheless, individuals may well 
direct their attention. If any benevolent lady, on some stated 
day of every week, will receive the savings of the poor—no 
matter how small the weekly contribution—and return it to them 
at the end of the year, say on Christmas day, with, or even with- 
out interest, she will draw largely upon the gratitude of her 
humble neighbours. The club will not have been long in ope- 
ration, before, on taking her place at the desk, with her account- 
book before her, there will be a crowd of women and children at 
her door, and a perfect shower of pence ready to descend upon 
her table. It would be superfluous to discourse upon the good 
that is done by engendering habits of providence among the poor, 
or upon the delight with which the hoarded pence are welcomed 
back again, by old and young, at the end of the year, perhaps 
with some seasonable addition, from the purse of the disinterested 
banker. But we may remark, that not the least of the advan- 
tages resulting from such an institution, is the means of inter- 
communication that it affords—the opportunity which it yields 
of improving our acquaintance with the habits and histories of 
our lowly neighbours. 

But it is time now, that, having indicated some of the many 
means at the disposal of the laity, for the improvement of the 
condition of the poor in our country villages, we should say 
something about the especial duties of the clergy. There are 
many points, on which the two writers, whose works we have 
named at the head of this article, concur strikingly in opinion ; 
and in nothing is this more apparent than in their estimate of 
the lukewarmness of the Anglican Ministry. What the one has 
thrown out incidentally in the pages of his brief fiction, the other 
has laid down in a more authoritative and didactic manner, but 
still with no want of genuine feeling. Here is a little outline, 
sketched by the former, of one type of the English clergyman, 
and not, we fear, a very uncommon one in the South :— 

‘ Before the advent of the Arnolds the parish had been much ne- 
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elected. The previous incumbent was a rich man, who might have 
done great things for the poor. But having the power he had not the 
will. He drove through the village sometimes in his high, double- 
bodied, well-horsed phaeton, from which his liveried servant pompously 
descended to deliver a message at the clerk’s door; but the poor peo- 
ple said of him that he never entered their cottages even to ask if there 
was @ bible on their shelves.” —Gilbert Arnold. 


Such a man marches, with a stately formality along the high 
road of clerical life, as though he had become a “successor of 
the Apostles,” only to preach a dull sermon once a-week, out of 
a wooden box ; and, perhaps, to study church architecture. It 
is, indeed, as the author of #riends in Council says, *“ past melan- 
choly, and verging on despair.” 


“Meanwhile it is past melancholy and verges on despair, to reflect 
what is going on amongst ministers of religion, who are often but too 
intent upon the fopperies of religion to have heart and time for the 
substantial work entrusted to them—immersed in heart-breaking trash 
from which no sect is free ; for here are fopperies of discipline, there - 
fopperies of doctrine, (still more dangerous as it seems to me.) And 
yet there are these words resounding in their ears, ‘ Pure religion and 
undefiled is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep one’s-self unspotted from the world.” And the word 
‘ world,’ as Coleridge has well explained, is this order of things, the 
order of things you are in. Clerical niceness and over-sanctity for 
example, and making more and longer sermons than there is any 
occasion for, and insisting upon needless points of doctrine, and mak- 
ing Christianity a stumbling-block to many, that excellent clergymen, 
for there are numbers who deserve the name, that is your world, there 
lies your temptation to err.”—Companions of my Solitude, p. 113. 


These long and weary sermons are, we say, conceived by many 
English clergymen to constitute their weekly work; and yet, 
even in the pulpit, the Anglican Ministry are for the most part 
very cold and formal—much given to descant upon certain set 
themes, in a hard didactic manner, and never reaching the hearts 
of their congregations, We are told of Mr. Earle’s model mini- 
ster, that “it had always been his wont, more or less, to adapt 
his public preaching to parochial circumstances ; and in this lay 
the secret of the interest he awakened—the success he accom- 
plished among his hearers. And more than one illustration 
of this practice, and its results, is given in the course of the 
story. It would be well if the practice were more general 
in actual life. It is, simply, to make the dry bones live—to 
clothe with leafy verdure the barren tree. Men sit out a ser- 
non, carry off not a word of it, and then go home to read 
with interest long articles in their Sunday paper, They read 
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the articles, because there is a certain a-propos-ism about them, 
because they relate to subjects of passing interest, and could not 
by any possibility have been brought out, covered with dust, 
from an old drawer. It is the absence of all special application, 
which generally renders our pulpit discourses so dull and lifeless. 
It would often seem, as though the preacher had no other object 
than to acquit himself of certain obligations imposed upon him, as 
the condition of his being allowed to receive annually, certain 
hundreds of the parochial money. A fixed minimum of work is 
to be got through. It does not much matter how. ‘The Sunday 
duties are supposed to be the duties of the week—the pulpit to 
be the limit of the sphere of ministerial action. Far other are 
the views of ministerial obligations, taken by the writers before 
us. Mr. Earle’s model clergyman is one of a very different 
stamp :— 


‘¢ Mr. Arnold was one of those who believe, that only a small part 
of their ministerial work is to be done within the walls of the church ; 
-and he spent much of his time in the cottages of his poorer neighbours. 
It was a sore trial to him, therefore, when he found that he was little 
able to go abroad ; for though he threw open the doors of the rectory, 
and invited all to enter them, who needed his assistance and advice, 
he felt that their occasional visits to his study were but a poor substi- 
tute for his visits to the cottage parlours of his lowly brethren. It is 
hard to say how much the aspect of those little parlours had improved 
since Mr. Arnold and his gentle daughter, with an abundant store al- 
ways of kind looks and cheering words, and often with more substan- 
tial but scarcely more welcome blessings, had been wont to cast the 
sunshine of their presence across the threshold of those cottage-homes. 
None knew better than Mr. Arnold, the intimate connexion between 
household comfort and Christian morality—and none ever did more 
to encourage the growth of the former, by demonstrating his paternal 
interest in the welfare of the poor, and teaching them to have respect 
for themselves. Many a clean and orderly home, with its little plot 
of well-cultivated garden ground, and its little shelf of books in-doors, 
owed its existence, where once had been waste and disorder, to the 
neighbourly visits of the rector of Little Millbrook.” 


We have already spoken of the good effect of the visits of the 
laity to the cottages of the village poor. It is obvious that the 
visits of the minister must be operative for far greater good :— 


“ There should,” says the author of Friends in Council, ‘* be some 
better means of communication between rich and poor than there is 
at present. It seems as if the priests of all religions might perform 
that function, and that it should be considered one of the most impor- 
tant functions. It should be done, if possible, by some persons who 
come amongst the poor for other purposes than to relieve their pover- 
ty.’—Companions of my Solitude, p. 109. 
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Unquestionably it should; and equally true is the converse of 
this proposition. The great moral and religious truths which 
we are anxious to inculcate for the guidance and improvement 
of the poor ought to be impressed upon them by those who do 
not go among them only to teach. It is the union of the two 
offices—of the earthly and the spiritual comforter—which works 
so mightily upon the natures of the ignorant and the suffering. 
Any person of education and of superior worldly station goes 
among the poor and the unenlightened as one having authority, 
and is listened to with respect. There is an instinctive lookin 
upwards, which renders the work of instruction, if noir | 
with consolation, comparatively an easy task. But it must be 
accompanied with consolation. The one must ever aid the other, 
Now, in the case of laymen, the work of instruction must be 
subordinate to that of consolation. We mean that the primal 
object of the visit to the poor cottage must be to inquire into, 
and as far as possible to relieve the physical wants of its inmates. 
It may be, indeed, a mere visit of inquiry, a casual dropping in, 
with no apparent or at least obtrusive object; and probably such 
visits are of all the most appreciated. Advice may often, in such 
cases, be insinuated with good effect; but there are a thousand 
things which a minister may ask and say, which would be re- 
garded and perhaps resented as impertinences, if uttered by those 
who have not the ministerial privilege and authority. It is the 
clergyman’s office to teach; and he goes among his poorer bre- 
thren, not merely with the authority of a person of superior rank 
and education, but with an official stamp upon him, which gives 
currency to everything that he utters, He may ask any ques- 
tion; he may tender any advice. The effect of his inquiries and 
his explanations may be increased or diminished by the amount 
of tact and good feeling apparent in his communications with 
his humbler neighbours; but he will always have an advantage 
over the layman. He will always be able to accomplish 
more than even the wealthiest of his parishioners. He may have 
the means of giving less at his disposal ; he may have less wis- 
dom, less experience, less kindliness, than his secular neighbour. 
But the ministerial office makes good every deficiency ; it sup- 
plies what is wanting, and strengthens what is weak, and gives 
to the most insignificant of men an extrinsic importance, in the 
eyes of the poor, of which nothing can wholly divest him. 

So strong, indeed, among the poor is the instinctive feeling 
that, in seasons of difficulty and perplexity, the minister is to be 
looked to for advice and assistance, that even those who seldom 
or never enter the Church and openly profess no personal respect 
for the incumbent, will at such times talk of selling themselves 


to him in their trouble, and perhaps carry the resolution into 
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effect. And this will happen even in parishes where little en- 
couragement is given to such confidences, and the minister is 
rarely, if at all; to be seen in the houses of the poor. Unless 
there be some open and notorious scandal in his way of life— 
and such a state of things cannot exist for any length of time 
without bringing its remedy—the clergyman of the parish is 
generally regarded as a man wiser and holier than his neigh- 
bours, However lightly he may regard the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities of the ministerial office, he cannot wholly destroy 
its prestige. It will cling to him in spite of himself. 

It is an easy matter, therefore, for a clergyman to establish 
such an empire in the hearts of his parishioners, as will enable 
him almost to do with them whatsoever he will. Of course, such 
power is liable to abuse. We know that it has often been terribly 
abused by the priesthood of a religion that wages war against our 
own; but even from the practice of that priesthood some lessons 
may be learnt—/fas est ab hoste doceri—and the essential differ- 
ence of Romanism and Protestantism is such, that the ascendency 
of which we speak, though in the one instance it may take the 
shape of an intolerable tyranny, in the other is nothing more 
than a mild pastoral influence—the sovereignty not of fear but 
of love. 

At all events, it is very dreadful to see the blank indifference 
of a considerable section of our Protestant clergy, and the heart- 
breaking results of the apathy we deplore. An English village 
with an apathetic minister is pretty sure to be a hot-bed of im- 
morality. It is not to be wondered at. When the shepherd is 
asleep, the sheep will stray. The efforts of the laity, in such a 
case, may accomplish something ; but when the minister dis- 
courages, or perhaps opposes them, it is up-hill work for private 
benevolence. It is a terrible thing to write, but we have known 
instances of English clergyman who have resented the charitable 
endeavours of their parishioners as impertinent intrusions— 
flagrant trespasses, as it were, on the ministerial domain in which 
they themselves never plant a foot. The village-priest, who 
himself is active in well-doing, delights in the co-operation of the 
laity. But it is not difficult to understand why the man who ne- 
glects his own duty should be chagrined by the foreign activity 
which renders his own neglect more revoltingly apparent. 

In the end, then, it comes to this: There is so much to be done 
—and so easy and so pleasant is the doing of it—in our country vil- 
lages, that when we learn that this or that “ Little Millbrook” — 
some charming little country nook, remote from towns, on which 
nature seems to smile at all seasons of the year—is lapped in any- 
thing but a state of Arcadian purity and simplicity, it were well 
that we should not declaim against the wickedness of the poor and 
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the ignorant, but should lift up our voices against the indolence and 
the apathy of the rich. It were well that we should never forget 
that the disgrace of the prevalent immorality really attaches to the 
influential of all classes, but primarily and especially to that class 
which possesses a distinct and indestructible influence of its own. 
Where the “simple annals of the poor” are a sealed book to 
the rich, there is sure to be misery and vice, even in the fairest 
spots which God has created for the habitation of Christian men. 

But there is this difference between the suffering and the sin 
which grow in our towns and in our villages, that the application 
of the remedy to the latter is comparatively easy, and that indi- 
vidual efforts may do much in the one case, whilst in the other 
the machinery of extensive societies is rendered, by the magni- 
tude of the disease, a necessary evil. We have merely attempted 
to indicate how, in a few not unimportant particulars, these in- 
dividual efforts may be brought to bear beneficially upon the 
condition of our village communities. ‘To many whom we have 
addressed much that we have written is, we hope, practically 
familiar. They will not quarrel with us, we are sure, for dis- 
coursing upon matters which, however well understood by them, 
and admitted perhaps by many others, still loudly call for a far 
more extensive practical recognition than has yet been accorded 
to them. It has been our endeavour to write simply of common 
and easy things; and we have done so under the profoundest 
yossible conviction that no one will ever accuse us of misleading 
bm by asserting that the things of which we have written are 
as pleasant as they are easy in performance. We look after 
happiness in the wrong direction when we turn our backs upon 
our lowly brethren. 

We do not wish it to be inferred from these remarks, that the 
tendency of the present age is towards any greater neglect of 
those duties which especially appertain to the rich, than is fairly 
chargeable against antecedent generations. We believe that if 
the very reverse of this were asserted, there would be no depar- 
ture from the literal truth. But it is necessary that we should 
think much more about these things, and exert ourselves much 
more than we did of old, for some of the practical results of the 
advancement of science are clearly prejudicial to the interests of 
our village communities. Steam-begotten centralization is doing 
fearful damage to our rural districts. ‘The days when rich fami- 
lies were compelled not only to reside, but to spend their money 
in the country, have now passed away. The railway train car- 
ries men up to town, and carries things down into the country. 
Many who breathe the fresh country air, scornfully reject almost 
everything else that the country supplies, It would be sad, in- 
deed, if there were not something to balance this ; and the some- 
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thing must be looked for in a growing conviction of the claims of 
the poor, and an increased apprehension of the duties of the rich. 
But this is the age of societies—of charitable institutions of every 
conceivable kind—and too many of us are mere givers. What 
we would fain see is a larger number of doers. Subscribers to 
the great public charities may do good. We do not deny it. 
But what is mainly wanted in these days is, a something less of 
exclusiveness—something to break down the mighty barriers 
which now separate the rich and the poor. We might spare 
some portion of our alms if we could induce ourselves to become 
less chary of our personal presence among the poor, and less 
niggardly of kind words to them. “ The poor we have always 
with us.” Let us endeavour as far as in us lies, to be always 
with the poor.* 


* A little volume, with the significant title of “ The Poor ye have always with 
you,” recently published by Mr. Bentley, has been laid before us whilst these 
sheets were under correction for the press, It isa translation from the French ; 
but this does not preclude us from saying that it is full of good sense and good 
feeling, and cannot be read without profit to the reader. 
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Art. I[V.—Protestantism and Catholicity Compared in their Effects 
on the Civilisation of Europe. By the Rev. J. BaLmez. 
Translated from the Spanish by C. J. Hanprorp and 
R. Kersuaw. London, J. Burns. 


Last autumn, at the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, 
a mercantile friend of ours encountered the Mayor of Bilboa, a 
Spanish town on the Bay of Biscay. After expressing the plea- 
sure of so unexpected a meeting with his old Spanish corre- 
spondent, the Scotchman inquiringly remarked that the Mayor 
could meet few of his ccuntrymen at the Exhibition. Few! 
exclaimed the Spanish mayor,—yesterday, at our hotel, I sat 
down to dinner with seventy Spaniards. Well done Spain, 
we involuntarily exclaimed, on hearing this incident. Seventy 
Spaniards at-one time visiting heretic England, and drawn hither 
by industrial tastes and their mercantile spirit!—is not this a 
hopeful symptom of the reviving energies and freedom of Spanish 
merchants ? 

France began her career of revolutions by the massacre and 
banishment of her priests and nobles. Spain has done better by 
lessening their numbers, revenues, and privileges, and preserving 
a clergy and nobility to countervail infidelity, socialism, and 
revolution, who may one day become honest and intelligent 
instructors and trusted leaders of the Spanish nation. Mean- 
while, it is something that the Mayor of Bilboa and his friends 
can visit heretic England on business, at pleasure, without let or 
hindrance from priest or Pope. 

At the head of this Article is the work of a Spanish ecclesiastic, 
the Abbé Balmez, who, at the period of his recent death, at the 
early age of thirty-eight, is said to have been the leader of a new 
intellectual school in Spain, and who seems to have exerted no 
small influence while he lived, in the internal revival and restor- 
ation of the Spanish Church, amidst recent civil revolutions. 
Balmez writes like a man who knows the times in which he writes ; 
though rejecting none of the old ways of defence, when avail- 
able, he now boldly challenges for his church a superiority over 
all churches and all human things, specially, on the sober, solid, 
matter of fact, and ascertainable ground of her superiority in 
developing European civilisation. 

This work first appeared, say the translators, in a small town 
of Catalonia, in 1840, created a sensation in Madrid, is said to 
have been read by all the readers of Spain, was translated into 
French, to persuade the Grande Nation to seek progress only under 
the banners of Rome; and it is now presented, in an English dress, 
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by two zealous members of the Anglo-Roman Church, to remove 
our Protestant prejudices against entrusting Rome with the 
guardianship and further development of our British liberties 
and civilisation. 

The translators tell us further, that it was prepared to avert 
the crisis to church property, then approaching, which has since 
so much reduced the revenues and revived the energies of the 
Spanish Church.* It is more interesting, however, to learn from 
Balmez himself what those feelings and fears were which, as a 
Spanish churchman, inspired his pen :— 


“ Tt is not impossible that, during one of the convulsions which dis- 
turb our unhappy country, men may arise amongst us, blind enough 
to attempt to introduce the Protestant religion into Spain. We have 
had warnings enough to alarm us; we have not forgotten events 
which shewed plainly enough how far some would sometimes have 
gone, if the great majority of the nation had not restrained them by 
their disapprobation. We do not dread the outrages of the reign of 
Henry the Eighth; but what we do fear is, that advantage may be 
taken of a violent rupture with the Holy See, of the obstinacy and am- 
bition of some ecclesiastics, of the pretext of establishing toleration in 
our country, or of some other pretext, to attempt to introduce amongst 
us, in some shape or other, the doctrines of Protestantism.” 


Again— 

“ We must not forget that, with respect to religion in Spain, we 
cannot calculate on the coldness and indifference which other nations 
would display on a similar occasion. With the latter, religious feel- 
ings have lost much of their force, but in Spain, they are still deep, 
lively, and energetic, and if they were to come into open and avowed 
opposition to each other, the shock would be violent and general.” 


Then changing his tone— 


* Will you consent to see dried up, the most abundant fountains 
to which we can have recourse to revive literature, to strengthen 
science, to regenerate legislation, to re-establish the spirit of nationality, 
to restore our glory, and replace this nation on the high position which 
her virtues merit, by restoring to her the peace and happiness which 
she seeks with so much toil, and which her heart requires?’—Pp. 41, 


48, 


These extracts reveal, that up to 1840, among the lovers of 
’ P _ § 

Spanish progress, the dangerous opinion had been gaining 
ground, that Protestantism, with its divisions, might be more fa- 


* According to the article Spain in the Encyclopzedia Britannica, the revenue of 
the Spanish Church, before the late confiscation, was above twelve millions sterling 
—two millions more than the entire national revenues. What it is now we are 
unable to say; we believe, from the accounts of Inglis, and a recent American 
traveller, very considerable, and likely to become much greater, as Spain again de- 
velops her agricultural and mineral wealth, 
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vourable to Spanish progress than Romanism, with its darling 
unity. For a Spanish ecclesiastic, the Abbé Balmez had rare op- 
portunities of knowing this. For some years he is said to have 
edited the ablest journal in Spain, “ El Pensamiento de la Na- 
cion,” and also a Spanish Review, published at Barcelona. Such 
engagements brought him into contact with the living, modern, 
and commercial world of Spain, and enabled him to know the 
breath of her public opinion. He had learned that his country- 
men were looking practically at churches as at governments, 
weighing results, and applying that test, alike of common sense 
and divine wisdom, * by their fruits ye shall know them ;” and 
as to the kind of fruits, Spaniards were no longer to be satisfied 
with the honour of being the most Catholic of nations, but like 
the rest of Europe, looked to realize as part of the fruits of a good 
church system, “the life that now is.” Father Balmez must 
have often heard in certain quarters of Spanish society, the say- 
ing of the French Statesman:—“ In England the Jesuits 
ruined kings, in Spain the people,” and the still more pungent 
one of her own Bishop, “ that the Jesuits found Spain a nation 
of heroes, and left her a nation of hens.” Feeling the breath of 
this public opinion, and stung by such inquiries and reproaches, 
this Spanish churchman took up his pen, and has produced this 
elaborate and well-written book—a book whose appearance, 


whose style and arguments, like the appearance of the Mayor of 
Bilboa and his seventy Spaniards at last year’s Exhibition, are 
significant in Spain— 


** Of the reign commenced 
Of rescued nature and reviving sense,” 


of the breaking forth of somewhat of that national good sense 
that, in the 16th century, laughed with Cervantes at the absur- 
dities of its own darling chivalry, and is now counting its past 
losses and sacrifices to priests and Popes—comparing Spain 
with her former self, and with those European nations that 
have not sacrificed the Gospel to the church, nor arrested na- 
tional progress to preserve ecclesiastical unity. 

But the work of Balmez is more significant still of the anxiety 
of the Church of Rome, up at least to 1848, to put herself’ right 
with the friends of European progress. Other honest people 
when they fail in any duty confess their faults, and resolve to 
amend; but when Rome is about to change her course, she is 
then most anxious to persuade all men that what she desires to 
be she now is and always has been. Balmez quotes from Tho- 
mas Aquinas and other Doctors of the Middle Ages, generous 
sentiments respecting the relations of kings and their subjects, 
such as do honour to their individual sagacity and Christian 
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feeling, just because so much at variance with the scenes of vio- 
lence and oppression around them. But these sentiments cost 
their authors nothing more than the ink that penned them, and 
no more prove the Romish Church to have originated, or to have 
worked out the constitutional and legal freedom of modern Eu- 
rope, than the sagacious hints of Roger Bacon on optics, or those 
of the Marquis of Worcester on the possible uses of steam, prove 
the ingenious speculators to have been the inventors of telescopes 
or our modern steam engines. It had, indeed, been wonder- 
ful if church theologians, in the thousand years of the Middle 
Ages, had not uttered some yenerous sentiments and enlarged 
views on our social relations. More wonderful still, if the clergy 
had so thoroughly forgot their Christian calling or lost all sym- 
pathy with the common people, from whom most of them sprung, 
as not to have often used their church power to protect their 
oppressed flocks against the bad chiefs and sovereigns of that 
singular period. Yet Guizot has shrewdly remarked, “that when 
the question of political guarantees has arisen between power and 
liberty, when the question was to establish a system of perma- 
nent institutions, which might truly place liberty beyond the in- 
vasions of power, the Church has generally ranged on the side of 
despotism.” Nay, those guarantees which almost every European 
nation, and none more than Spain, inherited from its ancestors 
in the form of a Cortes, Parliament, or States-General, the sove- 
reigns of Europe were permitted to extinguish, one by one, un- 
resisted and unrebuked, by the Papacy; and their restoration, 
in modern times, has been the work of the laity alone. In our 
day, indeed, we have been startled by the sight and sound of de- 
mocratic priests, and even by a vision of a liberal Pope. Rome 
eatek: to run with the “ horsemen,” and has suffered mortifi- 
cation. Some imagine that she has now turned for ever from 
the sovereign people she lately courted, to the sovereign princes. 
We believe no such thing. Rome, like other churches, was 
alarmed, and felt that order and security are the first necessities 
of society ; but when the present reaction against popular excesses 
is over, she will endeavour to keep pace, at least, with the 
“footmen,” in European politics and progress, working in her 
service as best she can an advancing civilisation too world wide 
now to be arrested. 

This work of Balmez, in the style of its defence, proves that 
even Rome advances in her ideas. In spite of herself we see 
her giving up her old refuges, and betaking herself to new ones. 
Call it progress, or only adaptation, or what you will, Balmez 
admits what no former advocate of Rome would have admitted, 
and, by a certain superiority to his predecessors, seeks to com- 
mend his reasonings to a more favourable attention from intel- 
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ligent minds. He adapts himself to the new era of the Spanish 
mind that has arisen in his own day. Instead of representing 
the English Reformation as the accident of Henry the Eighth’s 
amours, or the German of Luther’s monkish jealousies of the 
Dominicans, he confesses that “ that which is general must 
have general causes, and that which is lasting must have lasting 
and profound causes.” He admits the necessity of Church 
Reform in the sixteenth century. He tells us he does not like 
describing Protestantism as “a great movement for the liberty 
of the human mind.” Yet he confesses, “that the principle of 
submission to authority in matters of faith has always encoun- 
tered a vigorous resistance in the human mind ;” and the higher 
moral tone of the man and his finer intelligence promise a more 
than usually fair and reasonable treatment of the great question 
of the comparative civilizing powers and results of Protestantism 
and Romanism. 

But Romanism or the Papacy are not the phrases the Abbé 
Balmez chooses to employ. He never once uses these appropriate 
and distinctive names for his Church system. He prefers stating 
the question which he discusses as one between Catholicity and 
Protestantism. The reader will take up this book expecting to 
find a comparison between the civilizing effects of whatever may 
be fairly described as peculiar and appertaining to the Papal 
Church system, and whatever may be fairly described as peculiar 
and appertaining to the leading Churches of the Reformation. 
This is the question in which Spain, Europe, the world, is inter- 
ested. This question Balmez seems to discuss, yet he leads his 
reader into quite another, by the use of the epithet Catholic. 
Assuming that this epithet belongs exclusively to the Church of 
Rome, and “ Catholic” being held as synonymous with Christian, 
the course of his argument may be easily imagined. Whatever 
Christianity has done for elevating the social condition of 
Europe, in the course of fifteen centuries, has been done by 
Catholicism, that is by Romanism, that is by the Papacy—Ca- 
tholic, Roman, Papal, Christian, being all one and the same 
thing. Save, therefore, for sundry digressions and applications 
to Protestantism in the course of his reasonings, this work had 
been more truly designated “Christianity compared with Pagan- 
ism and Islamism in its Effects on the Civilisation of Europe.” 
The work is a satisfactory refutation, if such were needed, of the 
pretensions of those religious systems. But this is not the ques- 
tion Balmez wishes his readers to hold in their minds, nor yet 
the conclusion to which he would bring them. After setting 
before us many pleasing evidences of the effects of Christianity 
under the Empire and among the barbarians that overran it, he 
thus addresses Protestant Churches :— 
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“We may be allowed, in conclusion, to inquire of the Protestant 
Churches, of those ungrateful daughters who, after having quitted the 
bosom of their’ mother, attempt to calumniate and dishonour her, 
where were you when the Catholic Church accomplished in Europe 
the immense work of the abolition of slavery? and how can you 
venture to reproach her with sympathizing with servitude, degrading 
man, and usurping his rights? Can you, then, present any claim 
which thus entitles you to the gratitude of the human race? What 
part can you claim in that great work which prepared the way for 
the development and grandeur of European civilisation? Catholicism 
alone, without your concurrence, completed the work ; and she alone 
would have conducted Europe to its lofty destinies, if you liad not 
come to interrupt the majestic march of its mighty nations, by urging 
them to a path bordered by precipices, a path the end of which is 
concealed by darkness which the eye of God alone can pierce.”— 
P. 81. 

Such a taunt really merits no other reply than an Irish 
peasant is said to have given to the very similar one—“ Where 
was your Church before Luther?” Where was your rever- 
ence’s face before it was washed this morning?” It may be 
that a thorough-bred Romanist priest finds great difficulty in 
conceiving of the priority of the Principles to the Protest of the 
Reformation. But Protestants believe, and it forms the very 
essence of their Protest, that their principles were those of the 
Christian Church in all times, minus the ecclesiastical system 
and superstitions built up around them in the course of ages ; 
or, to use the figure of the Irish peasant—Protestantism is the 
Church of the Middle Ages, with its face well washed. 

The real question, then, between Protestantism and the 
Papacy is, whether those deeper and broader foundations, by 
which European civilisation is distinguished both from the 
Ancient and the Eastern civilisations, have sprung from princi- 
ples and practices in any way peculiar to and distinctive of the 
Papacy. Father Balmez does not pretend to connect the supe- 
rior place and consideration of women in modern Europe, or 
the higher respect for the rights of the individual man, or any of 
the other characteristic features of European civilisation, with the 
worship of the Virgin, or any other form of saint-worship,—far 
less with the use of images, crosses, relics, or any of the mere 
externals by which Rome stands distinguished from Protestant- 
ism. Like every reader of the New Testament he finds them 
in those words of “ grace and truth” that fell from the lips of 
the Son of God, or in the teachings of his Apostles. He must 
also admit that “the hope full of immortality,” that enables men 
to overcome the violence of the passions, is pre-eminently the 
teaching of Holy Scripture. So far, therefore, Romanism, as 
a distinctive system, has no exclusive claim to have laid the 
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broader and deeper foundations of our modern and European 
civilisation. Nay, one of the very protests of the Reformation 
is against the exclusion of the mass of the people from the free 
use of those Scriptures which, the more they were known, the 
more European society must have been leavened beneficially by 
their influence. How, then, does Father Balmez contrive to 
connect Romanism exclusively with such social developments ? 
Let us hear his own pleading :— 


“We must observe, that ideas, however powerful they may be, 
have only a precarious existence until they are realized, and become 
embodied, as it were, in an institution, which, while it is animated, 
moved, and guided by them, serves them as a rampart against the 
attacks of other ideas and other interests.”"—P. 127. 


There is truth here. The Christian society needed organiza- 
tion and government, and the stronger the better, if suited to its 
nature. Father Balmez, exulting in the superior strength of 
his Church organization, exclaims,— 


“What would Protestantism have effected in such difficult and 
dangerous circumstances? without authority, without a centre of 
action, without security for her own faith, without confidence in her 
resources, what means would she have had to assist her in restraining 
the torrent of violence—that impetuous torrent, which after having 
inundated the world, was about to destroy the remains of ancient 
civilisation, and opposed to all attempts at social reorganization an 
obstacle almost insurmountable? Catholicism, with its ancient faith, 
its powerful authority, its undivided unity, its well compacted hier- 
archy, was able to undertake the lofty enterprise of improving man- 
ners; and it brought to the undertaking that constancy which is in- 
spired by conscious strength, and that boldness which animates a 
mind that is secure of triumph.”—P. 139. 


This is more sensible and more tenable ground, than to ask 
where Protestantism was before the protest of Spires? When 
God ceased to water the plant of Christianity by miracles, 
means, systematic, powerful, and pervading were required, with- 
out which good principles must have remained for ever only 
good principles. But the question is, what were the means, at 
once legitimate and powerful, for carrying gospel principles into 
the heart of society, and ultimately seating them in its manners, 
laws, and institutions? The means most suitable to civil govern- 
ment may be most fatal to the ends of a Christian Church, 
The gospel is not a scheme for governing men from without, 
but for imparting to them the power of self-government within them- 
selves —of bestowing on them principles, and motives, and habits 
that shall make the smallest possible amount of external force 
necessary to society. Its highest success is, therefore, attained 
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just as it renders all physical violence superfluous, by lifting the 
subject of its efforts into the condition of a self-guided, self-go- 
verned, Christian man. The church of Christ, therefore, was 
entrusted not with great political powers, but with great spiritual 
truths and hopes. It was not even the miracles of the first age 
that then changed men and society, but the gospel manifested to 
their consciences and hearts. ‘ Because of truth, and meekness, 
and righteousness,” its right hand achieved terrible things. Its 
might was “the might of weakness.” Christianity seen and 
heard and, like its Divine Head, lifted upon the cross, drew men 
after it. It enlightened, persuaded, entreated men, warmed 
their hearts with new emotions, and, by its new hopes, furnished 
new springs of action, as well as new and powerful restraints. 
As our Lord said to the woman of Samaria, “ The water that 
I shall give him, shall be in him a well of water.” Not a re- 
freshing draught only such as philosophy gives; nor a cistern 
such as life’s innocent pleasures may yield, but a perennial 
fountain in the soul of the individual man, and in the society of 
which he constitutes a part. 

Such was gospel power. The legitimate instruments for doing 
its work were the same as at the beginning, the teaching and 
preaching of the lessons of the gospel ; and its legitimate organ- 
izations were for the better working of these into the head and 
heart of society. The church system of the third and fourth 
centuries, as it added one round after another to the hierarchical 
Jadder, was mighty too, but it was no longer only “the might of 
weakness ”—nor were its triumphs only “ because of truth, and 
meekness, and righteousness.” Itlost itssimply spiritual character, 
and entered into combination with all manner of worldly elements 
and influences, which ere long overmastered it. It was no longer 
“allof gold,” but like the image seen in vision by Nebuchadnezzar, 
mixed with baser materials, even to the iron and the clay. In 
the fifth century, Paganism was vanquished as a power. The 
Christian Church had become that of the Empire. Her bishops 
were more potent, in their several dioceses, than the representa- 
tives of the Emperors, and the church had no enemy but herself. 
We are far from saying that this church, which triumphed over 
Paganism, did nothing for the Roman Empire worthy of her origin. 
The gospel was still in her, though mixed with base materials. 
She could not suddenly nor easily forget what she had been and 
was designed to be. Doubtless she did many things to soften the 
manners, elevate the seritiments, and soothe the sorrows of man- 
kind. Many poor felt her protection from the oppressor, and 
were relieved by her charities ; and many of the rich and power- 
ful were awed into justice, and softened into humanity. But the 
broad fact remains, that as she became powerful to govern, she 
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became powerless to better men—like the perfect gentleman of 
modern times— 


“ having finished his house 
He sells his estate.” 


When the Church had finished her ecclesiastical house, she 
was not far from spiritual bankruptcy. The connexion between 
the two things was more than one of time, not unlike the con- 
nexion observed by the old English peasant between the erec- 
tion of Tenterden Steeple and the progress of Goodwin Sands. 
The house she built was indeed spacious and magnificent ; but 
in the process of erection, how much of the soul and strength of 
the Church, as a spiritual institute, had disappeared in that work 
—how much of the bread of the children had been turned into 
worse than stones! The top of the ecclesiastical edifice seemed 
more than ever to point to heaven, but less than ever drew down 
heaven’s influences to raise a fallen world, or preserve a falling 
empire from ruin. What a melancholy return history gives of 
the civilizing effects of this hierarchical Church! Civilizing 
effects! Why, though triumphant over Paganism, she could not 
even preserve from continual decay, the civilisation that had 
grown up under Paganism. If it be alleged that this decay was 
not caused by the Church ; neither, we reply, was it prevented 
by the Church. Yet her all-powerful priesthood had the 
sole forming of the mind and heart of successive generations be- 
fore the fall of the Empire, had access to all ranks and classes, 
had in its hand the heaven inspired volume, and its claim to be 
the only healer of the moral diseases of the world was allowed on 
all sides. So wide spread, so powerful, so strong, and so secure 
in her position,—did this Church pour into the social body the 
elements of a higher intellectual and moral life, and prepare the 
world for a higher and happier civilisation on the broad basis of 
the gospel? Did she even infuse health enough and vigourenough, 
to countervail the elements of decay that were at work in the 
Roman world? Or shall we believe that Christianity itself was at 
fault, that Christianity which so enlarged the understandings, and 
nerved while it purified the hearts of its first converts, enabling 
them to push the Christian enterprise beyond the range of the 
military conquests of Rome? No! the gospel had lost none of 
its power, but the Church, as she perfected her ecclesiastical 
system, had been losing hold of the gospel. The healer of the 
nations required healing herself. She had either ceased to be a 
teacher in any true sense, or taught what the Apostle Paul 
would have called “another gospel.” If ever human society 
needed wise teaching and training to avert temporal ruin, it was 
Roman society in the 3d and 4th centuries. But what it most 
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needed it least got. Roman society needed the aid of the head, 
hearts, and hands of all her ablest and best—but the Church 
was busy teaching a higher perfection than that of faithfully and 
painfully discharging the duties of our private and public stations 
in life. Society needed more than ever the cultivation of all the 
active virtues, but the Church was bestowing exaggerated praises 
and over cultivation on the passive virtues. The highest reli- 
gious life was no longer that of doing for Christ and our bre- 
thren, but of dreaming of the life of angels and saints above ; 
no longer life in action, but in suffering self-inflicted penances, 
in solitary musings, and perpetual psalmody. The men were 
turned into women, when there was need that even the women 
should be turned into men; and, under ecclesiastical teaching, 
the women became aught but Roman mothers or “ guides of the 
house.” Under Church training, each generation became more 
imbecile and helpless; and when the day of danger came, the 
generation born and bred under this hierarchical Church was 
unable to defend its altars and hearths from desecration and 
pillage. 

Such is the estimate ofhistory. Whatever the Nicene Church 
system effected in particular cases, or whatever great and good 
men it produced, they were exceptional, and worked their Chris- 
tian work through a Church system becoming, in each generation, 
less capable of doing real Christian work. If it was a system 
good for the clergy it was bad for the people, because not only 
unprogressive, but not even conservative of the pre-existent 
civilisation.” 

To the thousand years of European history that succeeded 
from the fifth to the sixteenth century, Balmez more confidently 
appeals, There, indeed, the advocates of Rome must stand strong 
if anywhere in all history. Europe to herself, and an entire 
millennium of time to work in, it had been wonderful if she had 
not done many things worthy of being mentioned with honour. 
To learn what these are, the work of Balmez may be read with 
instruction by all who would not willingly remain ignorant of 
the blessings as well as the blows which Rome has inflicted on 
European civilisation. 

On the fall of the Empire, having to do only with barbarous 
tribes and their chiefs, the Church felt her superiority in all but 





* Guizot has shewn by comparison of the rules of St. Anthony, the patriarch of 
the monastic system of the Empire, and those of St. Benedict, the patriarch of the 
western mionks after its fall, that Benedict’s was a reform of the monastic system 
of the Nicene Church, and as such was sanctioned by tlie Papacy. The monastic 
system has undergone repeated reforms, adapting itself to the times. Rome does 
advance, though by slow steps,—‘“‘one step a century,” said Luther, in a carica- 
ture of Rome’s promised reforms which he published. 
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arms. Naturally, inevitably, for self-preservation, if not from 
higher motives, she became their civilizer—the Empire being 
now “taken out of the way.” ‘The Papacy arose, developing and 
making good its pretensions as head of the Church Hierarchy, 
and spiritual ruler of the world. The Church under the “ Pap- 
acy” took to herself a wider range and greater powers, and put 
forth a long and a strong arm both for good and evil. The 
Church that could not add to nor even preserve the civilisation 
of the Empire, could add much to the Goths and Vandals, the 
Franks and Burgundians that overran it. Unable to teach civi- 
lized men she might well be able to instruct these children of 
nature. In them the active energies of our nature were no longer 
in defect but in excess, and might well be softened and regulated 
by those very institutions which before only enervated society 
and hastened the dissolution of the Empire. The Church, as if 
taught by experience, adapted her religious institutes to the more 
active qualities of her conquerors. In the middle ages arose the 
religious orders of the Knights of St. James, in Spain, and of the 
Templars and Hospitallers, whose life, like the modern Jesuit, 
was spent in action, and whose hopes of Heaven were not in the 
passive virtues of the martyr, but in deeds of valour and military 
prowess on the side of the Church. Fighting prelates and war- 
like religious orders abound in the middle ages, and in fostering 
Christian chivalry the Church shewed herself equally anxious to 
reward valour and to guide its enterprises. It has been remarked 
also, as an important element of power in her Millennial reign, 
that, unlike the feudal system, in the midst of which she lived, 
the Church of the middle ages never became a caste, but remained 
a corporation, ever renewing its youth and attaching to its ranks 
the talents and capacity of each generation. A Church so con- 
stituted and so circumstanced must have become still more power- 
ful for good had the fall of the Western Empire, which placed 
her helpless before the barbarians, been felt as an intimation to 
trust no more in worldly devices, but to cast herself anew on her 
first principles and practices. We have seen in our day and in 
our own land, that wherever, along with other elements of civilisa- 
tion, the Gospel has been purely taught and widely disseminated 
through the mass of society, it has wrought out a deeper, and 
wider, and happier civilisation. Had the Church of the middle 
ages felt this higher calling, the Christian Church had perhaps 
been a less thing in history, but the Gospel had been a far greater 
and deeper thing in the heart of European society ; much suffer- 
ing past, and we fear also to come, might have been spared to 
mankind ; and though, doubtless, there might have been strifes 
and contentions manifold, as there have been in the last three 
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centuries, yet truth would have surely worked itself clear from 
the fermentations of a thousand years; we might have now seen 
the things we still long to see, and beheld an earlier and more 
genial spring of Christian civilisation set in, which long ere this 
Europe had felt in all her borders. 

Instead of “ this more excellent way,” a Church system more 
cunningly devised than that of the Empire arose. The Gospel 
was accommodated to the barbarians instead of the barbarians 
being lifted up to the Gospel. External forms and ceremonies 
were multiplied to attract the curiosity and exalt the wonder of 
the spectators. Christianity ceased to be “the religion of the 
Book,” or to be propagated by teaching and preaching its lessons. 
The Gothic kings and chiefs were not so much taught as baptized 
into Christianity ; and their retainers followed to baptism on so 
large a scale, that the Church had recourse to wholesale rites, and 
besprinkled crowds with baptismal mops.* The influence the 
Church thus obtained it undoubtedly used for their civilisation. 
The numerous councils, general and national, of the middle ages, 
were as frequent as they were afterwards rare. Between the 
years 752 and 987, that is, in 235 years, not fewer than 201 
councils, national and general, may be enumerated, that is nearly 
one every year, In these councils the enactments were civil as 
well as ecclesiastical, embracing all social relations and interests ; 
and abundantly attest the deep interest the clergy of the middle 
ages felt in the ascendency of law and justice, when these had 
few other guardians. To the clergy is undoubtedly due the 
merit of having early given forth not only enactments favourable 
to the emancipation of the serfs, that is of the great mass of the 
population of Europe, but of showing the example by emancipat- 
ing those on the estates of the Church. On these pleasing facts 
Balmez dwells with natural satisfaction. They shew that the 
Church had never wholly forgotten her calling to do good to 
mankind—that the worst Christian Church is better than no 
Church ; and when we behold Christianity working out those 
social changes, and laying those broader foundations for Kuropean 
civilisation, when its lessons were reduced alriost to the minimum 
of Gospel truths and precepts, we are tempted to exclaim, how 
much more still it had done if more generously ministered, not 
only for the emancipation from serfdom, but for the develop- 
ment, intellectual, moral, and social, of the European mass. 








* The mop was used in Spain, even in the 15th century, for baptizing the 
crowds of Jews who, under the compulsitor of baptism or banishment, pre- 
ferred the easier. See “ Prescott’s History of Frederick and Isabella,’ vol. ii. 
p. 184. 
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We have already said that the monastic institutions under the 
Papacy were a reform on those under the empire. These insti- 
tutions were also the nurseries of all the learning of the time, the 
preservers and multipliers of books. It may be more new to 
some of our readers to learn that in the middle ages there were 
also monastic orders that fulfilled the functions of our modern 
emancipation or anti-slavery societies. Let us give honour to 
whom honour is due. One instance we shall select out of several, 
as an illustration of the kind of service Europe got in the middle 
ages from what may be fairly ascribed to her Papal and monastic 
system. Balmez mentions it only in general terms; but as afford- 
ing the most favourable possible view of monastic services in the 
middle ages, we shall offer an abridged account from the Roman 
Breviary, and Butler’s Lives of the Saints. 

John of Matha is one of the saints of the Romish calendar. 
His memory is honoured on the 8th February. He was born 
about 1169 in Provence. He was the founder of the first reli- 
gious order in Europe that devoted itself to the redemption of 
Christian captives from slavery. So early had the idea of be- 
coming an instrument in this good work taken possession of 
his mind, that when, as a priest, he celebrated his first mass, he 
saw visions of captive Christians and Moorish oppressors, and 
angels in white pointing to them as objects of his pity. Meeting 
with a hermit of a kindred spirit, they kindled each other’s zeal 
in their solitude, until solitude and its inactivity became intoler- 
able, when they set out together to Rome, to realize, if possible, 
their benevolent idea. Innocent III., the same Pope that 
frightened king John into doing him homage for his crown, was 
sovereign pontiff. He was sovereign enough to see that good 
might be done to humanity, and honour gained to the Papal 
See, by patronizing such useful enthusiasm. At first he doubted 
and hesitated, but the more he saw of the men, and understood 
their object, the more his benevolence and interest was awakened, 
and being personally favoured with like visions of captives and 
angels, he gave the Papal approbation, and created “ ‘The Order 
of the Most Holy Trinity for the Redemption of Captives.” 
Instituted with or without visions, this order became a real ser- 
vice to humanity, and the parent of similar orders under other 
designations. Matha became the general of this order, which was 
felt to be a great blessing in Europe. In a generation it could 
enumerate 250 monasteries, of which England alone contained 
43, Scotland 9, and Ireland, it is said, 52 houses. Matha him- 
self, in his first voyage to the coast of Barbary, in a vessel which 
he fitted out by the aid of the charitable, redeemed 186 Christian 
slaves, The following year at Tunis he purchased the liberty of 
110 more, by funds which his order had begged over Europe, 
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In Spain he redeemed many from captivity amongst the Moors, 
and everywhere gathered alms for this truly Christian object. 
The rule of the order was to devote a third part of its regular 
revenues to the redemption of captives, in addition, we imagine, 
to what it procured for this special purpose from the charity of 
Europe, of which, along with Nolascoe’s order of Mercy, they 
became the almoners. If an Englishman in the middle ages had 
a relative taken captive in the Mediterranean by the Moors, he 
applied to one of the houses of this order, which having corre- 
spondents throughout Europe, was bound by its vows to see to 
his redemption, or to go into captivity in his room. 

So long as work of this kind was needed and was really done 
by this order, or its after imitators, they deserved the respect and 
gratitude of mankind. In that age the Church, and the Church 
alone, with its wide-spread brotherhoods, could accomplish what 
is now better done by ambassadors and consuls, negotiation 
and commercial intercourse. 

Such were some of the services the Church of the middle ages 
rendered to civilisation and humanity. Wherein, then, did she 
fail as a civilizer? If by civilisation we understand the develop- 
ment of the whole man, head, heart, and hands, individually and 
socially, then the Papal Church system has signally failed, both 
in the quantity and quality of the Christian teaching and training 
she gave to the individual man. She emancipated the European 
serf in his body, but she left his spirit bound. In loosing him 
from the feudal chain she fastened only the deeper on his soul 
the ecclesiastical one. We know the Romanist will say that this 
was his highest freedom, because the voice of the Church is the 
voice of God; but as Protestants we believe it was only substi- 
tuting one human yoke for another—one more moral, no doubt, 
of a finer quality and higher elements—yet a yoke that entered 
far deeper into his soul, under which, though personally free, 
the mass of the people of Europe never attained to any con- 
sciousness of mental freedom, or acquired any use of the nobler 
faculties God had given them. Whether the Church yoke of the 
middle ages was a divine or a human one, it was a crushing yoke 
to the human faculties. The European serf attained only the 
smallest amount of intellectual and moral culture. Whether 
her great power was of heaven or of earth, blight and barrenness 
there were under the Church tuition of many centuries: men, it 
has been happily said, rather felt the light of Christianity, as a 
blind man feels the warmth of the sun or the approach of a 
candle, than saw it with their eyes. A certain Christian influ- 
ence society felt, yet the individual man felt but little and saw 
still less. Who can help asking how different, at this hour, had 


been the state of Europe, had Rome, as she helped the masses 
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out of personal thraldom, introduced them to “the light and liberty 
of the gospel ?” 

How little she did or tried to do for the layman, or the masses 
of laymen, in the middle ages, various facts might illustrate. We 
shall mention only one, but it is one of so broad a character as to 
cover the whole of our subject. There exists to this day in the 
Pope’s chapel, the Sixtine, the custom of presenting to him thie 
chalice, with a golden calamus or hollow reed, through which 
his holiness imbibes the sacramental wine. Whence originated 
this singular custom? It had been no recent one in the days of 
Charlemagne, who in 800 presented the Pope with a large 
chalice, and a syphon or tube. The calamus may therefore be 
regarded as the familiar and well known appendage of the cha- 
lice, in the days of that monarch and his immediate predecessors, 
Thereby hangs a tale of the Church management and barbaric 
Christianity of the fifth and sixth centuries. The sacraments 
were represented as the great and sure means of salvation, and 
the barbarians were zealously invited to resort to them. Nor do 
they seem to have been loath to submit to conditions of salva- 
tion so easy. They came in such crowds to be baptized that the 
priests, after some scruples, had recourse to the device of a mop 
or asperger to generalize and abbreviate their labours. But it 
was much more difficult to know how to minister, without scan- 
dal, to crowds of barbarians the sacrament of the bread and of 
the wine-cup. One can imagine the scenes that must have 
occurred, and the perplexity of the Church in dealing with her 
unhallowed converts, who, without knowledge, were as yet also 
without those superstitious feelings which restrain the ignorant. 
If it was so in the Greek Church of Corinth, and required apos- 
tolic correction, how must it have been when the wine-cup was 

resented in succession to hundreds and thousands of Goths and 
Funda Franks and Burgundians, converted at the bidding or 
by the example of their chiefs! Two remedies were open to the 
Church. To revert to first principles and practices, and as the 
Apostle did in a like emergency, instruct the people better in the 
nature of the Sacrament; but this required time and patience, 
and no small courage in keeping back the ignorant and refrac- 
tory. The Church seems, therefore, to have taken a shorter 
way. She invented the calamus, an ingenious device that served 
many uses, that made excess very difficult by making it very 
tedious, that prevented the spilling of the sacred element, and by 
ministering it only in drops, economized the wine, and saved the 
revenues of the Church from an expense no Church could have 
borne, whilst it tended also to increase the superstitious reverence 
of the people. Any thing more ingenious could not have been 
imagined: but unsanctioned as it was by primitive usage, so 
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curious an invention never could have been thought of, save 
under the force of some great necessity ; yet, although generally 
introduced, it does not seem to have attained its object. The 
barbarians had, perhaps, seen through it, and shewn their impa- 
tience of the calamus and its wine drops; or some humorist 
had exercised his unhallowed wit upon it. It was unacceptable, 
or inefficacious, as a remedy for the disorder: and at last the 
Church, baffled in all her expedients, was obliged in the 12th 
century to withhold the cup from the laity altogether.* 

In the invention of the asperger for the baptism of crowds—in 
the conversion of the Sacramental bread into a wafer of the 
smallest dimensions; and, above all, in this withdrawal of the 
cup from the laity after this abortive attempt to regulate its use, 
we have a graphic picture of the quantity and quality of the 
teaching of Rome in the middle ages. How expressive of a 
Church system more intent upon governing men, than making 
them wise and good—that did something for society at large, 
but next to nothing for the individual—incapable or unwilling 
to work Christianity into the hearts of men, and by elevating its 
individual members to prepare the way for the higher civilisation 
of a self-governed Christian society in Europe. 

But no satisfactory comparison can be instituted between the 
civilizing effects of Protestantism and Romanism, until these two 
elements separate at the Reformation, Up to that period, they 
ran together in the same ecclesiastical channel, commingling and 
acting on each other, as well as on the world. What was due 
to the one element, and what to the other, will ever be matter 
of variance. The Romanist also, mistaking the organic unity 
of his Church for a spiritual unity, is unable or unwilling to 
allow that any such element of disunion as Protestantism could 
have any existence in her bosom prior to the Reformation, al- 
though that event had not a few forerunners throughout Europe : 
but all this inability or affectation of it ends with the Reforma- 
tion, when these elements separate and flow apart in their eccle- 
siastical and national channels. 


* Qur authority for the invention of the Calamus, is a work entitled, Pontif: 
Mass, By C. M. Baggs, D.D.; Camriere d’Onore to his Holiness. Published at 
Rome, 1840. Printed by Menaldi, pp. 33. Describing the ceremonies of the 
Sixtine Chapel, he says,—“ The cardinal deacon now hands the chalice to the 
Fope: M. Sagrista gives the Calamo or fistola to the assistant cardinal bishops, 
who presents to the Pope. His Holiness putting it into the chalice, receives 
through it a part of the sacred blood.” Ina note he adds, “ This is one of the 
many ancient customs preserved in the pontifical ceremonies. The Laity, as we 
learn from the Ordo Romanus, and other documents used formerly to receive the 
sacred blood through the calamo, Jest it should be spilt, this practice, of course, 
ceased, when communion under one kind became prevalent about the 12th cen- 
tury. Among the presents made to Churches, we find mentioned from the seventh 
century and afterwards, gold, silver, ivory, and even the calami, canne, fistule, 
pugillares or virgule, names which all have the same meaning.” 
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Two nations instantly suggest themselves as the best possible 
illustrations of the comparative civilizing effects of these elements 
—Spain and Great Britain. Let us recall, then, what Spain 
possessed of civilisation before the Reformation. From her Visi- 
goth ancestors she inherited constitutional liberties better de- 
veloped, and apparently more secure, than those of any other 
European nation, So early as 1169, Castile had its Cortes, exer 
cising a degree of power superior to any other European legisla- 
ture. No tax could be imposed without its consent. It watched 
over the administration of justice, nominated regencies, settled 
questions of the succession to the crown, and enacted laws. The 
constitutional liberties of Aragon and Catalonia were still more 
extensive. The doctrine was openly maintained in the 12th and 
13th centuries, that monarchs should be deposed for infringing 
the liberties of their subjects, and that the good of the Common- 
wealth is paramount to that of the Prince. By a statute of 1307, 
the convocation of the Cortes was biennial; it had before been 
annual. The great officers of the crown were jealously excluded. 
No law was valid, no tax imposed without its consent. The pre- 
cise application of each tax was decreed, and the power was un- 
reservedly exercised of withholding the supplies. The Justiciary, 
or first Judge of the land was irremovable, unless by consent 
both of King and Cortes; and when the monarch of Aragon 
was crowned, he knelt bare-headed, whilst the Justiciary stood 
covered, and administered the oath for the protection of the na- 
tional liberties—a proud emblem, says Prescott,* of the supe- 
riority of law to prerogative in Aragon. The Aragonese histo- 
rians “ exult,” says the same writer, in the fearless administration 
of justice to all classes, and the legislature itself declared “that 
their liberties more than counterbalanced the poverty of the 
nation, and the sterility of their soil.” Under their protection, 
and her own municipal privileges, Barcelona rose to be a first- 
rate commercial city, trading with Syria and Egypt, as well as 
with the northern nations of Europe, and had the honour in 1401 
of establishing the first Bank of Exchange and deposit in Europe, 
and of compiling the first code of maritime laws. 

Besides this inheritance from her Gothic ancestors, Spain, on 
the conquest of Granada, entered into possession of the richest 
civilisation. in letters and philosophy then in the world. The 
empire of the Arabs in Spain lasted from the eighth to the fif- 
teenth century, almost 800 years. During several centuries, 
unlike all other Mahometan nations, the Spanish Arabs culti- 
vated philosophy, letters, and the arts, with national ardour and 
enthusiasm. The young princes of the blood, instead of being 


* See the interesting History by Prescott, a work full of interest. 2 vols., 1839. 
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consigned to the education of the harem, as in Turkey, were 
sent to the Academies, and entered into competition for literary 
honours. Cordova alone contained 80 free schools; 50 schools 
could be enumerated over Granada; 70 public libraries were 
enumerated in Spain at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
One of the Spanish Caliphs, Alhakem, collected, at a vast cost, 
a magnificent library of many thousand (Prescott says, of 
600,000) volumes, from Egypt, Syria, and Persia, at a time 
when a first-rate European monastery would have thought 400 
volumes a large collection. That this is not all exaggeration is 
proved by the remains of Moorish magnificence, which to this 
day are the most striking objects of interest to the traveller in 
Spain. Still more by the catalogues of Arabian books in the 
Escurial, and the remains there of Arabian manuscripts, after 
being diminished by a fire. These prove that philosophy and 
literature, in all its branches, had been cultivated, especially 
natural science, mathematics, and astronomy. Under the 
Spanish Arabs, the Monk Gilbert studied arithmetic, geometry, 
and astronomy. On his return to France he wrote on these 
subjects, was esteemed a prodigy, and in spite of the imputation 
of necromancy, he was raised in the tenth century to the Papal 
Chair, under the name of Sylvester II. The treatises on logic 
and metaphysics amount to one-ninth of the surviving treatises 
of the Escurial. To the Arabians of Spain we owe the rudiments 
of our modern arithmetic and algebra, of our pharmacy and 
chemistry, and all this when, according to King Alfred, “scarcely 
a priest south of the Thames could translate Latin in his mother 
tongue.” 

As cultivators of the soil and merchants, the Arabs of Spain 
were no less a-head of the rest of Europe. They wrote volu- 
minous treatises on agriculture, and erected works for irrigating 
the fields of Granada that are magnificent even in their ruins. 
They introduced the sugar-cane from the East. Six hundred 
of their villages were occupied in the silk manufactory alone. 
They re-opened the mines whence the Romans had got their 
gold, and supplied Europe with the precious metals before the 
discovery of South America. In one district alone, that of 
Jaen, not fewer than 5000 Moorish excavations have been 
traced. Such was the reputation of the Moors for industry and 
enterprise, that it was the favourite saying of one of the bishops 
of Granada, who had been confessor to Queen Isabella, that 
Moorish works and Spanish faith were all that were necessary 
to make a good Christian. This civilisation reached far into 
the fourteenth century, and embraced a period of 600 years. 
It is all the more remarkable that it had arisen without any en- 
couragement from the Koran, which, unlike the Christian books, 
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demands little ancient learning for its illustration, Yet, re- 
markable as it is, no fact seems better attested than that the 
Moors of Spain, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, valued, 
to use their own expression, the ink of those doctors, as the 
Christians did the blood of their martyrs. 

In her efforts to subjugate the Moors, Spain was also consoli- 
dated into one kingdom, and trained to common enterprises, 
The discovery of America gave ample scope for the national 
energy awakened in the Moorish wars, and by her enterprises 
both in the Old and New World, in the fifteenth century, Spain 
stood at the head of European nations. 

Is it needful to describe the change that has come over Spain 
during the last 300 years? We had gathered from French, 
American, and English travellers some notices of what she is in 
our day when seen by other eyes than her own, but we forbear. 
The fact is but teo certain that Spain is fallen. Does Father 
Balmez deny this? Far from it: he writes of his country in the 
tone of one conscious that he is living amidst ruins,—“ We have 
nothing left unfortunately but great recollections: let us at least 
avoid despising them.”—P. 173. Yet, forgetting the patriot in 
the priest, he exclaims against Guizot for saying, that in England 
the Jesuits have destroyed kings, and in Spain the people,— 
“JT wish the great publicist had explained to us to what great 
disaster he alluded. ‘To what period does he allude? I have 
examined our history ; and I do not find this destruction which 
was caused by the Jesuits: I cannot imagine whereon the histo- 
rian fixed his eyes when he pronounced these words.” 

We do not easily find that which we do not like. Father 
Balmez assures us that “the history of the last three centuries 
is about to be restored, and the truth placed in its true light.” 
The Spanish Church will doubtless employ, if it has not already, 
the most skilful hand in this restoration. The work will be 
widely circulated and royally patronized, become a text-book at 
Salamanca and in all the rising schools of the Spanish Jesuits. 
Father Balmez helps us to anticipate how this restoration will 
be gone about. Post hoc is not propter hoc, will be repeated 
until it is almost believed by reiteration, and the authority of the 
Church advanced that what goes before never is and never can be 
the cause of that which follows after, and that Mother Church, 
harmless as a dove, has received many blows but inflicted none. 
Providence, fate, accident, misfortune, blundering statesmen, 
degenerate nobles, ay, even kings, will not be spared, so that 
the Spanish Church be made out to have been always and only 
a blessing. 

Yet never did any nation so surrender herself to the counsels 
and church-system of Rome, and never did Romish Churchmen 
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so long prevail in the counsels of any nation. At the suggestion 
of Romish Churchmen, Spain established, in 1483, the Inquisi- 
tion, granting it powers and privileges as yet unknown in any 
other European nation. On the Jews, the Spanish Inquisition 
tried its apprentice-hand. Until then that people had enjoyed 
more toleration in Spain than in any other part of Europe, and had 
grown in numbers, wealth, and consideration. Their conver- 
sion was attempted by fines, confiscation, imprisonment, and 
torture, and considerable progress was made; but it seemed too 
slow and uncertain, and the Spanish Church advised their ex- 
pulsion. A royal edict went forth that deprived Spain of 
160,000 of her most industrious and peaceful subjects, and con- 
verted those that remained into cringing hypocrites, broken in 
character and spirit, a moral sore in the nation. 

In 1502, at the suggestion and urgent entreaties of no less a 
person than Cardinal Ximenes, Spain violated her solemn 
treaties with the conquered Moors, and left them to the mercies 
of the Inquisition, Nay, the Spanish Church, not content with 
the rate and rapidity of conversions by that tribunal, at length 
urged Ferdinand and Isabella to decree their final and complete 
expulsion from Spain. The best of the Moors were thus 
banished, and the remainder sank, like the Jews, into cringing 
hypocrites, broken in character and spirit, another moral sore 
in the heart of Spain, Thus, a second time obedient to Church 
councils of perfection, Spain let out a portion of her life-blood, 
or corrupted what remained, and a second blow was inflicted on 
her arts, industry, and commerce, akin to that which France 
afterwards inflicted on herself in the expulsion of the Huguenots 
and revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The Inquisition began with Jews and Moors. It now turned 
its hand against the Spanish nation. The heresy of the Reform- 
ation was indeed easily extinguished in blood and amidst national 
congratulations, ‘That accomplished, the Inquisition sat down, 
like an incubus, on the heart of the nation, diffusing everywhere 
unknown fears and suspicion, crushing all intellectual as well as all 
moral freedom. It raged equally against books and men, against 
whatsoever was or pretended to be wiser in any matter, civil or 
religious, than itself. Freedom of thought, the old spirit of 
inquiry, the old love of philosophy and letters that had sprung 
up in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, cribbed and fettered 
on all sides, shrunk and shrivelled up into the mummy of its 
former self. Even the military and commercial spirit felt the 
same withering blast. The Spanish nation became bigoted to 
the last degree: those that were not so became cringing and 
hypocritical. “The iron entered her soul.” The once en- 
terprising and high-spirited Spain retired within herself, and 
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built up a wall of separation from the whole European world. 
The Romish Church was triumphant, but it was over the 
Spanish nation. Spain stood beneath her ecclesiastical masters 
obedient, but bereft of courage, capacity, and intelligence to act 
her part in the European world : “a nation of heroes transformed 
into a nation of hens:” commerce and the arts decayed: the 
State betrayed by her own princes and nobles: and the Spanish 
hidalgo as much changed from the hidalgoes that conquered 
Granada, as the gospel of her priesthood was changed from the 
Gospel of Christ and his Apostles, 

If Jesuitism may be described as the most perfect develop- 
ment of the Church system of Rome, Spain may be regarded as 
the most perfect development of its national results. A nation 
may gather strength from religious dissensions, for they awaken 
the faculties, and train men to reason and judge more shrewdly 
in their temporal affairs. A nation may develop her resources, 
and advance her civilisation amidst bloody and expensive wars. 
A few years pass away, and the severest visitation of pestilence 
and famine is forgotten. But priestly despotism enters the soul 
of a nation, puts out the eyes of its victim, and deadens it to the 
very consciousness of its misery. Could we suppose it, like 
blind Samson, to awaken to the sense of its wrongs, like him 
it would utter its natural wailings in strains not unlike those 
which our great poet has put into his mouth— 


—____——“ I, dark in light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 
Within doors and without, still as a fool, 

In power of others, never in my own: 

Scarce half I seemed to live, dead more than half; 
O, dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon ; 
Irrecoverably dark ; total eclipse, 

Without all hope of day!” 


Priestly despotism arrested the civilisation of Egypt, the first 
of ancient nations. It has arrested India for ages. It could 
not even preserve the civilisation of the Roman empire, though 
Roman society had recently received into its bosom a new reve- 
lation of which it was the sole minister. It first promoted the 
civilisation of the middle ages of Europe, but arrested that civi- 
lisation the moment it was about to break from its leading strings. 
It has left modern France after half a century of revolutions, 
destitute of the mental and moral discipline needful to exercise 
and preserve a legal and well ordered liberty; and it has made 
the sun of Spain to go back, since the Reformation, many 
“degrees in the dial plate.” 

It is unnecessary to prosecute the comparison between Spa- 
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nish and British progress, since the Reformation. Whatever 
may have been the shortcomings of our Protestant Churches, 
Established or Dissenting, none of them have been such miser- 
able educators of the nation as the Spanish Church. An Eng- 
lishman may love his Church more warmly than wisely, but even 
in his love he is “ a subject, not a slave.” As a nation, we have 
learned loyalty without servility. Our nobility are the richest 
in Europe, yet we honour them and trust them as no other no- 
bles are honoured and trusted, because their wealth has not yet 
enervated them; and we see them taking a manly part in the 
senate and in the field, as the Jeaders of our national defence and 
social improvements. We have a numerous, active, and intelli- 
gent middle class, rejoicing in their strength and self-reliance. We 
see a numerous and increasing class of educated and moral work- 
men pressing hard on their steps, seeking more and more educa- 
tion for themselves and their children, and securing a larger mea- 
sure of the comforts and advantages of our civilisation. If we 
have still a large class without character and without comfort, of 
whom we cannot speak but in sorrow and shame, we have be- 
come fully conscious of its existence, and are now seeking the 
remedies, which are evidently not one but many. These reme- 
dies will, we doubt not, be found out and applied with national 
energy and perseverance, until the blessinys of British civilisa- 
tion are shared by the humblest, and the foundations of British 
prosperity obtain a social breadth and depth, as much greater 
than they have yet obtained, as they already exceed all ancient 
civilisations. 

In speaking of Christianity and civilisation, and their relative 
action upon each other, and on nations, there has been a wonder- 
ful confusion of tongues; sometimes they have been treated as 
conspiring, sometimes as independent, and at other times as an- 
tagonistic forces. But under the term civilisation we include 
the development of the whole man, individual and social. In 
what other light can the believer in Christianity regard the Gos- 
pel but as the means appointed by Him who knows our frame, 
to realize its finest moral development, both individually and 
socially. To ask then, whether we may have civilisation with- 
out Christianity, is the same thing as to ask whether we may 
have the whole without all its parts : or to ask whether we may 
have the best development of man’s moral nature without the 
use of the best means. Happily we may have a part of one na- 
ture developed without the whole. A high material civilisation 
has co-existed with a very small moral one, and even an intellec- 
tual development, of a high order, has too often been witnessed 
with a very low moral development. Ancient Athens was 
called “ the Palace of Intellect,” yet it was the sanctuary of Pagan 
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idolatry and its attendant vices. In modern France, we have seen 
both a high intellectual and material civilisation divided from the 
moral. Kcclesiastical Rome glories in having, in her loved Italy, 
developed the fine arts, and the tastes which they cultivate, and 
consecrated them to the service of her ritual and sensuous wor- 
ship. Yet what has she done for the intellectual development 
of the Italian people, and can an Italian be compared with a 
Scottish peasant, either in his intellectual or moral man? The 
world has seen many partial, mutilated, short-lived civilisations, 
short-lived, just because partial and mutilated. The civilisation 
that is destined to live and abide, is that which develops the 
whole man, which has therefore regard to all the elements of our 
complete nature, and uses all the means the Creator has provided, 
physical, intellectual, and moral,—which, above all, uses the 
Creator’s own lessons in the Gospel, as its handmaid, in develop- 
ing the moral man, in whose successful development alone we 
have any guarantees for the permanence of our material and in- 
tellectual civilisations. Hitherto we have been looking too 
much at bits and portions of human nature, as well as at bits and 
portions of society, and dealing both with the individual man and 
the social body in detached parts. A more equal development 
both of the individual and of society, is as necessary to the well- 
being of society as harmony is to music. Is it not evident, from 
past history, that whatever may happen in an individual case, 
Christianity cannot cn society at large be fully developed apart 
from certain material and intellectual conditions? How rarely 
does the individual man rise above his circumstances! Alasses 
of men almost never. The finer growths of the intellect and 
moral feeling will not thrive in a material jungle; and a whole- 
some mind cannot survive long in an unwholesome body. British 
philanthropists now uim at a universally educated, Christianized, 
well-conditioned community, down to the foot of British society ; 
yet how many conditions must conspire to this great result! 
The art of printing, to multiply books. The art of reading, to 
make books available. An early and wide-spread intellectual 
education, to make books easy, agreeable, and intelligible read- 
ing. An order of men, separated as teachers of youth, and an- 
other as instructors of the risen generation in the lessons of the 
Gospel. These, in a state of society, where they can no longer 
be drones, but must work, work, work, all at it, and aye at it. 
All this presupposes a wise and a strong government, a powerful, 
public opinion, freely uttered, and widely diffused ; and is this 
all? No! There must co-exist, also, a material civilisation that 
shall not leave human beings in animal debasement, either of 
person or dwelling, a prey to filth, fever, and the publican, else 
the social system, to its depths, will never be reached by our in- 
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tellectual or moral civilisation, nor British society be civilized in 
the best sense of that word. When God calls our nobles and 
merchant princes, and willing-hearted people, to his foot to do 
this great thing, they “shall help every one his neighbour, 
and every one shall say to his brother, Be of good courage. ‘The 
carpenter will encourage the goldsmith, and he that smootheth 
with the hammer, him that smote the anvil, saying, It is ready 
for soldering, and he that fastened it with the nails that it should 
not be moved.” 

Numerous and tempting are the topics that still remain. We 
can do no more than enumerate them. The missions of Rome 
have been prosecuted over the world, with an ardour and self-devo- 
tion that might well awaken the dullest Protestants to what the 
Duke of Wellington is reported to have lately so happily called, 
their marching orders, “to go and preach the gospel to every 
living creature.” The civilizing effect of these Romish missions 
is another matter, and would require an article of itself. The lite- 
rary policy of Rome, since she was alarmed by the Reformation, 
is another large subject. Father Balmez has inadvertently char- 
acterized it, in characterizing the literary policy of Mahome- 
tanism, only substituting the word Church for the Alcoran. 


“ Their whole system, with respect to letters and intellectual culti- 
vation, is founded on that stupid maxim, uttered by one of their 
chiefs, when he condemned an immense library to the flames, ‘If 
their books are contrary to the Alcoran, they should be burnt as per- 
nicious; if they are not contrary to it, they should be burnt as use- 
less.’”—P,. 192.* 


But we must draw our article to a close. It is impossible to 
read the work of Balmez without melancholy feelings. It is the 
production of a superior mind, intellectual, moral, of high and 
generous feelings, that loves to dwell on all that is elevating and 
inspiring in the Christian Church and her doings, believing sin- 
cerely that Romanism and Christianity are identical, and that 
through Rome alone, Spain can be saved from being gallicized. 
Yet this thoughtful man, with an intelligence far beyond the 
majority of Romish ecclesiastics, can descend to the following 
statement :— 

‘“‘ Protestantism has certainly never revealed to the world a single 


dogma which exalts the dignity of man, nor created fresh motives of 
consideration and respect, or closer bonds of fraternity. The Refor- 





* In Mendhom’s literary policy of Rome, our readers will find ample details of 
Rome’s rage against books, amounting to more destructiveness far, than Sultan 
Omer ever sanctioned, even if the Alexandrian Library were as large as it is fabled 
to have been. 
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mation cannot, therefore, boast of having given the least impetus to 
the progress of modern nations ; it cannot consequently lay the least 
claim to the gratitude of the people in this respect.”—P. 288. 

“Has God any need of thy lie?” he exclaims as he closes his 
work. God has not—but Rome has and finds many, and these 
not always her least minds, equally ready to lie for her or to die 
for her. Protestantism never proposed to have revealed new 
truths, but only to have restored old ones, that lay buried or 
corrupted with associated errors, and by the work of restoration, 
brought the human heart and conscience once more into direct 
contact with the lessons of God. 

It is more melancholy still to find this reviver of Spanish Philo- 
sophy and the Spanish Church, who acknowledges in the opening 
of his book, that “the weakest and most unworthy method of 
influencing men is force,” and that “this wholesome truth Chris- 
tianity has proclaimed,” defending the Inquisition on the plea of 
necessity. “In the 16th century the introduction of Protestant- 
ism was imminent and inevitable without the system pursued by 
Philip II.” His book gives no hope that the Spanish conquest 
of souls by the conquest of bodies may not be renewed in time 
convenient, or that Protestantism and Romanism, books or men, 
shall yet have a fair field to try conclusions in Spain. While we 
pen these words, the revived ascendency of the Spanish Church, 
and her stern intolerance of every Protestant movement, is pro- 
claimed in the recent correspondence between Her Majesty’s 
late government and the present Spanish ministry, on the sub- 
ject of a cemetery for the Protestants in Madrid. It is at length 
conceded, but with conditions which forbid the slightest religious 
act within its walls. 

But we have done. Guizot has reproached Protestantism with 
not accepting more cordially the consequences of its own princi- 
ples. The reproach is just. Each Protestant party thought 
division should stop with itself, and persecuted the new separat- 
ists. That blunder is now, however, at an end, we trust for ever. 
Some Protestants now shew in a different way, their aversion to 
accept the consequences of the principles of the Reformation, by 
lamenting overmuch our divisions, and forgetting the blessings 
that so far outweigh them all, even were they greater than they 
are. As well might we fall out with our summers for their 
growth of weeds. These divisions are more than signs of our intel- 
lectual pride, and religious conceit, and contentious spirit. They 
are also signs of the reality of our freedom, of the intellectual activity 
it has awakened, and of our profound interest in religious truth. 
Our divisions, with all their excesses and follies, are every way 
a more noble thing than that fraudulent thing Rome calls unity, 
or that lenity of apathy which characterized the Protestantism 
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of last century. It may seem as if three centuries had been time 
enough for the Reformation to have exhausted its divisions, and 
to have healed them. But what are three hundred years to Him 
to whom a thousand years are but as one day. In the thousand 
years in which Rome, in her boasted unity, ruled the European 
world, we have seen how much slower was European progress. 
“ Providence,” Guizot finely observes, “does not trouble itself 
to follow out to-day the consequences of the principles which it 
laid down yesterday, yet its logic is not the less certain, and true, 
and sound.” Let us beware of losing faith in the great result, 
because it comes notin our day. It will come, and will not tarry, 
therefore wait for it. Society will not always, under its right 
of private judgment, be like the drunken horseman to which 
Luther compared it—falling now on one side, now on the other, 
Its falls and oscillations will become fewer and more limited in 
their range as time advances, and as society enlarges that circle of 
intelligent minds that constitutes her common sense and self- 
regulating power. Society, like other children, will learn to 
balance itself, and by much the same kind of training as the 
infant man, when, on the acquisition of the new faculty, all the 
previous stumbles and accidents are soon forgotten. Have we 
not seen some approach to this in the diminished range of the 
oscillations, both civil and religious, of British society in our 
own day, and shall we despair of seeing nearer approximations 
in future generations to the condition of a more united people 
in religion and in politics—when our progress shall not be by 
antagonism only—but by “ the provoking of one another in love.” 





Life and Chemistry. 


Art. V.—The Human Body and its connexion with Man, illus- 
trated by the Principal Organs. By JAMES JOHN GARTH 
Wikinson. London, 1851. 


Ir is impossible to overestimate the effects of the diffusion of 
the facts and laws of modern science amonga people. A nation 
cognisant, in ever so general and even vague a manner, ‘of the 
magnitudes, distances, and revolutions of Astronomy, stands in 
a point of view, in relation to almost all the other subjects of 
human interest, wholly different from what can have been occu- 
pied by the old races of Egypt or India, of Greece or Rome, and 
even*by the Old Testament Hebrews, or the Christians of ante- 
Copernican centuries. The influence of physiological and chemi- 
cal public instruction has also quite altered the general view of 
man and man’s position, and that all the more because these 
sciences come so near (or seem to come so near) the very mar- 
row of questions the most ancient and also the most important 
to the race. These, and all similar influences, can in themselves 
be only good, else God would never have summoned us to the 
task of investigation, nor rewarded our labours with success. 
But in man’s glorious yet awful freedom, no good thing comes 
to him without its possible evil, and no new light arises on him 
but it casts a shadow on his path. His hour of prosperity is ever 
his hour of danger, and there is no day so clear around him but 
he needs to take heed lest, when he thinks he stands on sunny 
heights, he fall deeper in darkness than he was before. Astro- 
nomy is uplifting ; but has it not often cast its authors and their 
brethren into saddening doubts concerning the spiritual dignity 
of man, the mere parasite (as it would seem at first sight after 
the dazzling spectacle of the heavens) of an insignificant plane- 
tary globule among countless myriads of suns, with their myriad 
myriads of secondary orbs? Chemistry and physiology are subtle, 
and they teem with truths as homely and useful as they are 
startling and wonderful ; but have they not, on the whole, ma- 
terialized our conceptions of the destiny of Him who is at once 
their inventor and their noblest object of study, even where they 
have not congealed us into machinery and stricken the Sun of 
Righteousness out of our sky? And, alas, have Paley and his 
followers, including even Chalmers himself, done much to arrest 
this downward spirit after all? Or if they have held it somewhat 
in check, have they really succeeded in quickening our material 
triumphs with the interior life of humanity, so as to ease us of 
the burden of the trophies we have won by enabling us to carry 
them onward with manly step, erected head and sportive grace, 
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as becomes the heirs of immortality? Doubtless many devout 
and right Christian men have made discoveries in nature, and 
many have written glowing books for the national instruction in 
the ways of nature; but, so far as our reading has yet extended, 
their Science and their Religion are separable things; put to- 
gether, not fused into one; a body and a soul, not body-and-soul 
united. In short, we are forced to say that, though science has 
often been christened, and that with much pomp and unction, it 
has not yet been christianized, (most certainly it has not been 
christianized for the general mind of Great Britain)—whicl is 
just to say that it has not been humanized, Yet, strange to say, 
it is precisely the human interest attaching to stars and atoms 
that renders Astronomy and Chemistry attractive to the general 
mind. ‘Technicalities are only for the technical, and even in 
them the human interest is the main thing, when the last ana- 
Ivsis is made. But with the rest of us, the human interest is the 
all-in-all, and therefore we are ready to be taught. 

Mr. Wilkinson is deeply impressed with the feeling of this 
great want. The very title of his book proclaims it. The hu- 
man body and its connexion with man! The great professor of 
Anatomy must at once conclude the man insane; yet he is not 
mad, most noble Festus. He only believes and assuredly knows 
that the human body is not man at all, that man (not has but) 
is a living soul, and that he (not ¢s but) has an anatomical body. 
These things he believes, not only in church of a Sunday, or in 
the society of simple people of an evening, or with a patient and 
his weeping friends at a deathbed, but habitually, scientifically, 
and also practically in the chamber of sickness which is not unto 
death. ‘The knowing beiief of it never leaves him, if we may 
judge from the unvarying tenor of this singular work, which we 
cannot pass without introducing it to the notice of our readers. 

It is necessary to premise that, although the work purports to 
be a popular treatise, and is strictly such in its manner of pro- 
cedure, it is scarcely popular in the customary sense of that 
adjective. Old yet new in its essence or pervading spirit, new 
and often startling in many of its developments, and big 
with a thousand suggestions, it is very difficult reading to the 
unaccustomed mind. It is thoughtful, far-reaching, profound, 
and occasionally difficult. It has no affinity to the books of the 
society for the diffusion of useful knowledge. Those who have 
confined their physiological reading to such works as Dr. Combe’s, 
for example, can form no conception of the nature of it until 
they have read it, and even then they must read it again, and 
perhaps again. In counterbalance of this difficulty (a difficulty 
altogether proceeding from the depth and width of the author's 
views) it is nobly written ; and, even if only for its poetic enthu- 
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siasm and beauty of style, it is a memorable piece of work. In 
these circumstances of its character, and also because it is an un- 
mistakably original production, it stands not a little in need of 
something like an introduction to the vast majority of the Chris- 
tian public,—which we accord it very heartily to our particular 
circle. It is necessary, however, to accompany such an introduc- 
tion with some words of explanation and comment, which will, 
perhaps, facilitate the studies of those who may be induced to 
procure the book itself, while they may convey some dim notion 
of its bearings to those who cannot. 


“ Throughout the following pages,” says Mr. Wilkinson, in a 
preface, which is as frank as it is quaint, “ we have taken for 
granted the divinity of Christ, and the truth of Christianity, and 
with this tacit assumption, we have endeavoured to correct the 
whole of our general views.” Maintaining that the atheist and 
even the universal sceptic do an essentially similar thing, he 
openly subsumes Christ as a hypothesis capable of solving the 
intertwisted facts of life, never finds the hypothesis fail to an- 
swer to the facts, and therefore concludes that no man. has a 
right to gainsay his hypothetical starting-point. ‘ By pursuing 
this method, we have convinced ourselves that our Lord is writ- 
ten down in the pages of nature herself, as the truth of her 
whole creation.” In addition to this profession of an unrefin- 
ing faith in Christ, we learn that he cannot altogether take up 
with either of ‘ those two little parties, who think that they are 
the only two, the contenders for the principle of authority on 
the one side, and for that of reasoning on the other.” Like the 
greater proportion of British Christians, he takes “ some silver 
and gold from both;” and like himself, we presume, he resolves to 
“choose the party of science, as that to which the Lord of 
science is about to commit the kingdoms of the earth,”—a style of 
expression which betrays what the body of the book makes clear 
enough, namely, that he is an enthusiastic student of Sweden- 
borg. In fact, this remarkable writer has translated several of 
Swedenborg’s scientific works into admirable English, a service 
for which all studious men must thank him, even while repudi- 
ating the illuminated Swede as the hierophant ofa sect. Be the 
specific details of his church-creed what they may, however, his 
doctrine of natural theology is nobly put :— 


“Tf Christ,” he exclaims, “be the God of the Christian, then na- 
tural Christology is the only theology of this kind which is possible in 
a Christian state.” ... “ We feel it necessary to insist upon this, 
because even those who accept Christ’s Godhead strangely pass Him 
by, when they are attempting to trace up all nature to their God. 
The consequence is, that it is only the truths of mere development and 
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creation that occur in the sciences, and not those of love and redemp- 
tion; whence moral and spiritual life is banished from the book of 
nature.” 


He has, therefore, no sympathy with a posteriori arguments 
for the existence of a divine artificer :— 


“ The proof that nature is full of Deity, lies in its power, when 
rightly seen, to soften the heart and moisten the eyes of the unbeliev- 
ing world, and, without a controversy, to send the scoffer to his knees.” 


Such are the prefatory central beliefs of this out-spoken man 
of science. ‘There is no mistaking his meaning, at least ; which 
is as rare as it is satisfactory, among the secular authors of this 
century. It only remains to be said, that in philosophy he ab- 
hors materialism, detecting and exposing it even when it does 
not wear that name; that he rejects idealism as a system of pre- 
tentious inanities; and that he covets the honours and satisfac- 
tions of that inexorable realism, which he believes to proceed 
from God in Christ. The reader will now understand some- 
thing of the sort of man and the thinker who offers him this dis- 
course on the body of man; and he cannot but feel that, with- 
out pronouncing upon his preliminary creed, such an author must 
write a strange new book on such a subject, if (unlike all preced- 
ng Christian anatomists) he remain true to his central ideas. 

Although mainly and essentially an affirmative treatise, this 
work delivers certain stout protests against the tendency of more 
than one prevalent mode of studying physiology. For instance, 
the ultra-physical views of the organic chemists, as they call 
themselves, are condemned with infinite zest; as also the mi- 
croscopical ways of the structural physiologists. It is curious 
that the chemists will heartily agree with our author in his de- 
nunciation of the cell-germinal doctrines, while the structurists 
will join issue with him against the analysts; but the best of both 
parties are pretty sure to feel a strong distaste for the contemp- 
tuous raillery with which he treats those whom he impugns. 
The results of the Liebigs are represented as certainly true,—“ if 
not for the physiologist, at least for the candlemakers.” And 
as for the microscopical revelations of structure, “ the Manches- 
ter manufacturers would do well to dress out the ladies of this 
generation in the spoils of the colours and forms of these brilliant 
creatures,” for “there should be something new as well as 
charming in a mantilla on the back of a professor's wife glorious 
with mimic cell-germs.” There is, undoubtedly, some ground 
for such assaults, but the manner of them betrays an undervalua- 
tion of the real discoveries of the investigators assailed. Let us 
pause a little over the relations of chemistry to physiological 
science. 
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It is some sixty years since the Lavoisierian definition of a 
chemical element gained a fair and sure footing in the world of 
scientific thought. An element is just a body which analysis 
has at any given time failed to decompose into simpler sub- 
stances. No known force has yet extracted anything trom gold 
but gold, or sulphur but sulphur, and sulphur and gold are there- 
fore to be considered (always provisionally) as elementary or 
simple forms of matter. Potash was an element in the hands of 
Lavoisier, because he could not prove it to be compound, although 
he surmised as much; but it became a compound as soon as 
Davy resolved it, by a cunning device, into oxygen and 
potassium, the former being an element known to Lavoisier, 
the latter anew element thus discovered by the British Chemist. 
Sulphur will cease to be an element, if any one ever prove strong 
enough to break it up into two or more factors ; for no substance 
yet within the reach of man is positively known to be really 
elementary, although some speculators have not been slow to 
argue that there must be at least two true elements in nature, 
else there could be no compound bodies there either. It is 
therefore the main business of the chemist proper to endeavour 
the decomposition of every body he can lay his hands upon. 
Proceeding in obedience to this acknowledged instinct of the 
science, nothing has been sacred from his eager grasp, Every- 
thing is put to the torture, with a view to its secret composition 
in particular, and in the general hope of eventually discovering 
out of how few simple principles the world, with all its over- 
whelming variety of material forms, is built up. But there are 
(as yet) more than halfa hundred substances impregnable to 
analysis, and they are therefore chronicled as elements in the 
meantime. In fact, every few years there is discovered a new 
one, so that there may well be a hundred simple bodies before 
the end of the century. As it is there are five elementary gases, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, fluorine—and chlorine; two simple 
liquids, bromine and quicksilver; and some fifty undecomposed 
solids, carbon, boron, silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, selenium, 
tellurium, and the metals. All these so-called first principles of 
matter are extracted from the unorganized or mineral world 
around us, and it is curious to observe that the tendency of pre- 
sent ;. is not to make the list of elements smaller and 
smaller, but quite the reverse. In short, the obvious probability 
is, that if the chemist could go deeper into the surface of the 
earth in quest of new rocks and mineral veins, or transgress the 
limits of the air, and pass to Jupiter or Mars, this sort of elements 
(namely bodies which his present instrumentation cannot decom- 
pose) would become innumerable by either tens or hundreds. 

There is another and a higher task, however, close at hand, 
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Dead plants and animals must be analyzed in their turn. All 
sorts of exorganic products and exuviae, the excrements and the 
corpses of organized nature, are therefore macerated, decocted, 
distilled, and submitted to the last analysis. But they yield no 
new element, being just made of the common dust of the ground! 
Some fourteen or fifteen of the old mineral elements are all they 
contain; four of them in a more notable proportion (by a great 
way) than the other ten or eleven—hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen 
and carbon, three gases and one solid. So large and prominent 
a place in the chemistry of dead bodies is occupied by these 
three soft airs and that one hardest of matters, (airs and the 
diamond!) that Stéckhardt, a recent systematic writer, classifies 
them under the title of organogens. ‘There seems to be an im- 

ression that they are the essential elements of matter that has 
see organized ; and that the other ingredients, such as sulphur, 
phosphorus, chlorine and iron, are only of secondary importance. 
It is very striking to find that water and common air contain the 
four chief constituents of plants, animals and the body of man, 
common air containing carbonic acid (or carbon dissolved in 
oxygen) as well as ammonia, which is composed of nitrogen and 
hydrogen. Out of water and common air the vegetable world 
builds its thousand living forms. These forms, once dead, con- 
tain cheese, fibrin and albumen of the very same composition as 
the albumen, fibrin and cheese of dead animals, to say nothing 
of starch, and sugar, and oil, and a hundred other less important 
principles. Vegetable and animal fibrin are mainly composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen. Sugar and starch are 
composed of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen; in other words, of 
pure coal and water. ‘The compounds, the transitions, the 
analogies, the transformations of what has been called organic 
chemistry, are as wonderful and instructive as they are multi- 
tudinous. 

What has been called organic chemistry,—for after all it is 
nothing but a name, and a wrong one. There is no such science ; 
it is only the chemistry of exorganic forms, of substances that 
have been living, but are now dead, of the mere refuse and re- 
mains of organisation. ‘The composition of those favoured sub- 
stances from which the vegetable world weaves its tissues is 
known—water, carbonic acid, ammonia—the last of these being 
a product of the spontaneous decomposition of dead plants and 
animals, and all of them (taken together) containing hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen and carbon, the four organogens of the ele- 
mental list. ‘The composition of the proximate principles, (such 
as vegetable fibrin, cheese and albumen, sugar and oil,) which 
are extractable by easy processes from dead plants, on the other 
hand, is also known. But the composition of the truly living 
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tissues of vegetable forms neither is nor can be known. They 
die the moment chemistry puts her finger on them, She can 
trace the organogens into the living plant and out of it, but not 
in it. What may be the mode of arrangement of these organ- 
ogens, or of their possible ingredients in matter which is genu- 
inely alive, chemistry can never know. The living frame even 
of a mushroom is enchanted and sacred ground, where the poor 
chemist can only take the shoes off his feet, and confess the 
sanctity of life. 

All this is to be said with still more emphasis of animal figures, 
for it is not always easy to discriminate between what is exuvial 
and what is really alive ina plant. But the ox and the wether 
crop the grass of the field, thereby sustaining an incalculably 
more vivid life than what they destroy, and when they die their 
bodies yield fibrin, cheese and albumen of precisely similar com- 
position to those of the plants they have killed and fed upon. 
Man himself supplies the wants of his body from either the roots, 
fruits and seeds of the earth, or from the dead remains of the 
animal kingdom ; unless, indeed, when he draws his sustenance 
from an ingenious and culinary mixture of both vegetable and 
animal remains, as is the case among the minority in these 
temperate latitudes. In this capital instance also the chemist 
can follow the organogens into the thrilling organism—the 
food with its understood composition into the mouth and diges- 
tive viscera, the air into the lungs, and water to every pore; 
but he cannot pass a step beyond the threshold. He can but 
await the hour of death, and then submit what was the body 
of a brother to his fiery taxis. He may take a dead muscle and 
get fibrin out of it, a dead brain and find albumen, and then 
resolve his albumen and fibrin into their common elements, but 
he shall never analyze either a muscle or a brain. 

There is even a gulf between those compounds, into which the 
constituents of a living creature fall on dissolution, and all the 
ordinary compounds of chemistry: the very ruins of life are as 
inimitable, as they are sacred in their origin. After all, it is in 
vain that the chemist assures the world how sugar is nothing but 
a compound of carbon and water, so long as he cannot make a 
particle of sugar out of water and carbon. And, if this is to be 
said of sugar, which is almost half-way down from the mount of 
life to the general plain of mineral existence, it must be aftirmed 
with loud protest concerning what are called the plastic ingre- 
dients of the dead, fibrin and the rest. In brief, we do not, cer- 
tainly, know the composition even of exorganic products :—we 
only know that, when submitted to particular processes of ana- 
lysis, they yield the organogens in such and such proportions. 
It is a beautiful science, this of exorganic chemistry, (for we can- 
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not consent to call it organic,) but it is only analytical ; it is not 
synthetical at all. It can only take its things down, it cannot 
put them up again. The inorganic chemist resolves water into 
oxygen and hydrogen, but he also unites hydrogen and oxygen 
again, thereby reproducing water: whereas, the exorganic che- 
mist cannot make a particle of oil, or alcohol, or cheese, or flesh, 
although he is able to destroy them and read off the carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen they yield, and must therefore 
have contained in some sense or other. Even exorganic che- 
mistry is only a half-opened book, while organic chemistry, pro- 
pet, is a volume never to be opened at all. There it gleams ever 

efore us, beautiful, assuredly full of more than oriental marvels, 
but clasped with living adamant, guarded by a flaming sword, 
not to be approached. It is surely nothing less than a ceaseless 
memorial, that there are things which the very nature of them 
inexorably hides from the unready eye of man, so long as he is 
in the flesh; for none but a disembodied soul can ever pursue 
the study of the chemistry of life. Yet, everything that exists 
is for study, and this surpassing sphere must have its surpassing 
students in reserve; whence some fond Liebig or Miilder might 
well argue the confident hope of a future state, as different from 
the future state belonging to their present doctrine, as heaven 
from earth. 

In the meantime, it is to be most thankfully acknowledged, 
that the results of the so-called organic chemistry of the day are 
full of importance and beauty; and that neither for “ the candle- 
maker” nor the speculator, but for the practical student of the 
sciences of nature. It is an immense affair to know precisely 
what mineral compounds and elements the vegetable world takes 
to itself, spins into such a strange variety of unanalyzable shapes, 
and quickens with life. It is no less interesting to observe the 
proximate principles composing the excrements and exuviae of 
these curious creatures, and then to discover the proportions in 
which the organogens can be extracted from those inimitable 
proximates. In one word, the tracing of the common chemical 
elements into the living plant, followed by the exact recovery of 
them after death, and that in combinations as unique as they are 
multifarious and mutually related, is knowledge of the most en- 
gaging and valuable nature. It is still more desirable, of course, 
to be apprized of the precise analytical (if not synthetical) com- 
position of the food thus prepared for the animal kingdom, its 
exact relations to that of animal remains, if not of animals them- 
selves, the nature of the processes of expiration and inspiration 
in so far as these are chemical, the manner of action of the pro- 
peny chemical poisons, and so forth through a thousand details. 

n brief, there is no domain of physical science more positive and 
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instructive, or even more wonderful than the exorganic chemistry 
of the present school, notwithstanding the inevitable but too often 
forgotten fact, that it is only the chemistry of the lifeless and the 
dead ;—the lifeless food of plants, the organogens with the sc- 

condary ingredients of these living fabrics, and the dead proxi- 
mate principles (fibrin and the rest) of both plants and animals, 
It has already vastly extended the boundaries of chemistry, if 
not of physiology ; and it is likely to lead, in the long run, t® 
ideas which may be invaluable (were they only ne gative) i in the 
future study of physiology itself. It appears to us, in fact, that 
the only thing wanted to steady the perilous tread of the would- 
be organic chemistry is the ever-present ‘recognition of the fact, 
that there is no evidence yet forthcoming of the existence cf 
carbon and its companions (as such) in even dead flesh and 
blood, much less in “ the blood which is the life,” and the muscle 
which leaps under the prick of pain or moves obedient to the 
will. And if it be in the very highest degree probable, though 
neither proved nor easily conceived to be capable of being proved, 
that living creatures use carbon and the rest (just as they are) for 
its purposes, it is certainly neither susceptible of proof, nor pro- 
bable, that they are arranged into particles of fibrin and so forth 
in the live body. No sooner does that cease to be alive than it 
falls down into masses of fibrin, jelly, and their likes; expose! 
to moisture and air, these in their turn speedily fall down into 
still less organoid compounds; and at last the whole affair falls 
down into water, carbonic acid, ammonia, and other common 
bodies, lapsing back into the bosom of ordinary nature, where 
compounds can be not only decomposed, but compounded again 
by the hand of skill. That is all that can be said, and then the 
circle is complete. 

The structural physiologists agree with all this, for they have 
never given in to the views of the ultra-chemical school. Even 
the thoughtful exorganic chemist will allow the halfness of the 
conquests he has yet made; that he can take down everything 
and put up nothing; and that the living particle is for ever be- 
yond his grasp. Mr. Wilkinson, too, is likely quite prepared to 
grant all the importance we claim for the sedieties labours of 
the chemist, although his strong feeling of their irrelevancy to 
his own inquiries has tempted him to speak with light scorn of 
the dealers in carbon and chemical formulae. The truth seems 
just to be, that each school overvalues its own point of view, and 
underrates the positions of the others. It is the old story: men 
are fragments; may man yet prove a whole! In the meantime 
the wise student will travel from school to school, like the old 
scholars, and await the development of a many-sided doctrine. 
In the prosecution of such a course of study, being in all likeli- 
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hood more or less familiar with the ways of both the chemical 
and the structural physiologists, he cannot well do better than 
bestow a serious perusal on the volume now under notice. It 
will probably increase his temptation to do so, to be told that 
it may (with all respect for the striking originality of its author) 
be regarded as the Swedenborgian text-book on the subject, 
brought up to the present state of positive science, and set forth 
in the happiest style of illustration, It is now well understood 
that the Swedish seer looked at nature, say rather the universe, 
from a point of view never occupied by any other philosopher or 
school of science; and that alone is a circumstance to make his 
manner of thought dear to every open inquirer, especially since 
it is notorious that he was unquestionably one of the most learned 
and accomplished men of his own or any other time. In addi- 
tion to this great recommendation—(the absolute newness of the 
point of view, in so far as the most of us are concerned)—the 
fact that Swedenborg and his disciples profess to look at all 
things from Christ, as the centre and soul of creation, must en- 
hance the interest of a work written from that point of view for 
the Christian student of nature and of books, 

After what has been said above concerning the true bearings 
of chemistry upon the science of the human body, the less ini- 
tiated reader is prepared in some degree for the peculiar, alto- 
gether unassailable, and even mysterious character implicitly 
and habitually, we had almost said latently, assigned by our 
author even to the material stuff which gives its ‘substance to 
the human body. But it has already been hinted that he has 
little more respect for the microscopists than for the chemists ; 
the final cause of the microscope is the production of patterns 
for the weaver ; and the microscopical observers deserve import- 
ance only as a sub-committee of Drapers’ Hall! Alive to the 
stinging fact, that chemistry, like the antique Medusa, turns 
everything it touches to stone, he cannot, for the life of him, 
perceive what the peering of educated eyes ‘through magnifying 
glasses at fibres, cells, cell-germs, and blood-globules ean do for 
the knowledge of man’s body as man’s! All ‘this is extreme and 
ungenial and illiberal, according to our thinking ; yet it is very 
true that these structurists are, “Fust like the chemists, prone to 
an overweening estimate of the vital bearings of their quaint and 
engrossing inquiries upon a large and manly doctrine of the 
physiology of man’s body. But if those prying students have 
neglected the weightier matters of this law, neither should any 
critic overlook the anise and the cummin. Mr. Wilkinson 
knows this in his heart, for the gist of his complaint against the 
observers in question (when stripped of its contemptuous banter) 
is just that they claim too much for their province, and that they 
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are too soon ready with their quarried and well-cut stones for 
the future edifice. Yet surely the work must go on as it best 
can. The more that is prepared for the final building of the 
temple the better. Let every man work as hard as he can at 
his own task, for it will be but a small matter in the long run, 
that any one shall have thought he was cutting a capital, when 
he was only hewing a common and undistinguished stone for the 
foundation. By all means, let the individual labourer strive to 
take a just and moderate view of his own importance and the 
real worth of what he is doing: and by all means too, let people 
try to put and keep their neighbours right on such points, for 
nothing but harm can come out of a false view of one’s-self in 
the meantime; but let it be done courteously, respectfully, dif- 
fidently, in one word—christianly. Indeed a chemist or a 
structurist, coming on this militant and oracular book, will be 
little loth to declare it as Pagan in its practice of the social vir- 
tues, as it is Christian in its theory of the human frame and the 
destination of man: and yet the irritated critic would be wrong, 
for the inmost spirit of this book is still more truly christianized 
than its intellectual form. 

Almost eutirely rejecting the aid of the chemist, neglecting 
the painful acquisitions of the structurists, but holding fast by 
the positive anatomists from the beginning till now, our English 
Swedenborg descends on the physiology of the human body 
from the heights of thought, illustrating it by the principal 
organs. ‘To convey an adequate idea of the procedure of these 
illustrations would be far from easy, and to review them criti- 
cally is impossible within our limits. The only good account of 
the book is itself; and nothing but a counter-treatise could meet 
all the points we should have to question, to modify, to demur 
to, and to protest against. In this exigency it will be best to 
confine ourselves to a little gossip about one of the organs ad- 
duced ; and it shall be the first—the human brain. 

This chapter starts with the assumption, that the mind in- 
habits the head, or, according to anatomy, the brain; “the 
most general truth of consciousness, which lies in the head and 
speaks from the head.” Yet it is strange that Aristotle assigned 
so unimportant an office to the brain, regarding it as nothing 
but a mass of earth and water, without blood or feeling, good for 
little else (apparently) than filling up the comely skull-piece and 
keeping the heart cool! If the “solid voice of the head” be so 
clear and unmistakable, it should not have been inaudible to the 
Stagyrite any more than to another surely. For our own parts 
we are conscious of the mind in the head, and readily refer it to 
the brain once made known by anatomy ; but it is very ques- 
tionable whether this consciousness of ours be a manifestation of 
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the primitive consciousness of the race. ‘To be conscious or sen- 
sible of a stomach is either to be guilty of afterthought, or to be 
the subject of disease; and the consciousness of thought in the 
brain or even in the head is referable to the same alternative. 
iverybody is given to understand from his earliest years that he 
thinks in or by his head, and everybody also is more or less 
inorbid, so that a crucial experiment can scarcely be made. But 
it is to be presumed that an absolutely healthy and unindoctrin- 
ated man would be so harmoniously full of life that he should 
never dream of referring his thinkings to any part of his body 
whatever. Such analyses and local references are the product 
of afterthought and inquiry; and it is just as likely, to say the 
least of it, that our model man, beginning to think about the 
matter, should side with Aristotle as with us. 

But our present author proceeds at once to a description of 
the brain and nervous-system,—the cerebrum, the cerebellum, 
the annular protuberance, the oblong medulla, the spinal cord, 
the forty-two pairs of nerves proceeding from or to the base of 
the brain and the sides of the cord, and the separable gang- 
lionie or sympathetic system of nerves for the viscera,—“ as it 
were a creeping or parasitical system, which weaves its meshes 
among the branches of the other.” The description is admirable. 
Indeed, all Mr. Wilkinson’s descriptions are first-rate; they 
could not be bettered. Knowing without being pedantic, quite 
sufficient for his purpose yet also quite popular, eloquent but 
precise, they convey a sense of the living realities as it had 
never been conveyed before. They thrill with the life of their 
objects ; and the student, who has spent a year or two in the dis- 
secting room, surrounded by all the common helps of the techni- 
cal study of what is called human anatomy, we: not do better 
than come here and breathe his knowledge a little in company 
with the quick poetic spirit of the writer of these glowing chap- 
ters on the brain, the lungs, the heart, the chylopoietic viscera, 
and the skin. His information will, of course, remain as exact 
as ever, while we venture to predict that his insight will be 
more alive and real than it was. On the other hand, these 
clear, picturesque, vivid, and right eloquent narratives are in- 
valuable for the purposes of the general reader. 

But so rich a thinker, and ready a writer, could not possibly 
content himself, on any occasion, with mere descriptive work ; 
and the functions of the successive parts or storeys of the whole 
nervous system are assigned with great clearness of definition 
and brightness of language. In get of this part of the 
subject, there is introduced a striking speculation on the rela- 
tion of the brain to the mind, followed by a judicious criticism 
of phrenology. There is next devoted a large portion of the 
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chapter to the question of the existence of a nervous-fluid or 
nerve-spirit, the affirmative of the question being argued for at 
considerable length. The nerve-spirit, once established to the 
author’s satisfaction, becomes thenceforth the true brain of the 
soul, being at the same time the soul of the vulgar brain, which 
is a sort of soul to the rest of the body. The probable proper 
motion of the brain is then discussed, not without ingenuity. 
The function of the cerebellum is speculated upon quite as cun- 
ningly, the necessity of there being two halves to the brain is 
illustrated, the relation of the brain to the body is discoursed 
about, and then the chapter expands into a gorgeous corolla of 
talk about the higher analogies of the brain. Is all this won- 
drous prattle sound science? Alas! it is impossible to enter 
into the question, it is so large. Suffice it, that it appears to 
us that this beautiful and thoughtful writer overestimates the 
value of analogy in positive science, and gives hypothesis a place 
which all the Masters disown for it, from Copernicus down to 
Dalton. Even if his doctrines be true, he has not made them 
out; and another scientific poet may weave as pretty a web to- 
inorrow. All these high speculations seem to us the mere fore- 
going dream of discovery, worthy of a mighty discoverer’s iride- 
scent youth, but not worth more than their beauty until they be 
realized by actual research. At the same time their beauty is 
budding with suggestions on every side. It is impossible to con- 
sider them without wonder at the wealth of knowledge they dis- 
play, at the sagacity which shines through them, at their exces- 
sive ingenuity, at the nobleness of their bearing, but also at the 
strange looseness of their methodology. It would be unjust to 
illustrate this by extracts, for the parts of this whole cannot 
bear isolation, else passages might be offered by the score, which 
are “either madder than all Bedlam, or inspired beyond the 
euess of folly.” All we wish to do, is to carry into the mind of 
the reader some sort of clear-obscure notion of the kind of book, 
to the study of which we summon him with hearty goodwill and 
even enthusiasm, although we can neither indorse many of the 
dogmas it inculcates, nor approve of its plans of investigation 
and its sneers at slower methods. It will complete this attempt 
of ours at the clear-obscure, to give it to be understood, further, 
that the book is sprinkled all over with observations and thoughts 
which are as true and important, as they are original; that tee- 
totalism and vegetarianism are discussed with so much quiet wis- 
dom, as to make one feel that one might safely follow the author 
anywhere; that the sanitary question is treated with a breadth 
and penetration as instructive as they are rare; and that the 
whole subject of healing is expounded here in its manifold prin- 
ciples by the most catholic doctor of the day. Mr. Wilkinson is 
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a homeeopathist, a hydropathist, a kinesipathist, an anthropopa- 
thist, a phrenopathist, a pistopathist, and also a plain believer in 
the christopathy of the early Christian church! To sum up all, 
there is hardly a subject within the reach of human interest 
which is not touched ; if not directly, then indirectly, if not in 
exposition, then in figure, and by allusion, if not explicitly. It 
is at once the most multitudinous and the most orderly of modern 
treatises, professing to be works of science; and it must be re- 
peated that it is written in a style so luminous and rich, as to 
accredit its penman the poet of the human body, if he is not yet 
the philosopher predestined to unlock its mere interior secrets. 
Even if any or all of his new propositions should eventually turn 
out to be true, Mr. Wilkinson will be remembered by posterity 
as a seer, not as a man of science; for the philosopher not only 
finds the truth, but knows how he found it, while he is always 
able to teach the ingenuous student how to find it for himself: 
A thoughtful observer, widely informed, highly inventive, having 
a keen eye for analogies, those clews of science, most orderly, 
enamoured of simplicity, as candid as day, patient and sagacious, 
possessed of a solid understanding, and also owning a fund of 
common sense, our author might well become the high-priest of 
the doctrines of life and humanity, if he would but take the vow 
of self-denial on his teeming head, and dedicate himself to some 
thirty or fifty years of such painful conference with the reality of 
things as has been endured before him by Copernicus, by Cuvier, 
by Dalton, by Humboldt, and by all the master-spirits of this 
ongoing age of positive and indefeasible science. 
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Art. VI.—Konig Alfred, und seine Stelle in der Geschichte 
gland. Von Dr, Rernnoxp Pavui. Berlin, 1851. 
2. The Life and Times of Alfred the Great. By the Rev. J. A. 
Gites, D.C.L. London, 1848. 


WE are again indebted to that peculiar quality in our Ger- 
man neighbours, which they themselves quaintly denominate 
“ Sitz-fleisch,” for a contribution to the history of our country, 
which, following as it does on the back of so many foreign 
labours, may well excite our fears lest the reproach of “ incu- 
riosi nostrorum” should in the end attach to us. The best 
biography of the most remarkable of all our kings, of him to 
whom, more than any one else, we owe the present form of 
English life, and whose memory was fondly cherished for ages, 
by the endearing epithet of “England’s Darling,” lies before 
us—compiled by German hands. 

It may be that the Germans are not altogether disinterested 
in the researches which they have bestowed on the earlier por- 
tions of our history. A desire to promote the glory of their own 
country, rather than of ours, may have induced them to undertake 
the task of demonstrating how rich were the beginnings of a life 
which emanated from themselves. The same motive which 
prompted Thierry to write the history of Norman William, and 
Guizot to declaim at Falaise in his honour, may not impos- 
sibly have had its share in inducing Dr. Pauli to vindicate his 
true position for the King of the West Saxons. Still the task 
has been skilfully and manfully performed, the favour has been 
ungrudgingly conferred, and if the motive were a much less 
worthy one than that which we have indicated, there is a pro- 
verb which forbids us to receive a gift in a questioning spirit. 
But in addition to the benefit which the labours of Anglo- 
Saxon scholars have conferred upon us, by increasing the 
amount of our historical knowledge, we are farther indebted to 
them for the means of striking the balance between the claims 
which the two great elements of our existing race severally 
have on the national gratitude. More probably from ignorance 
of our early history, than from any other cause, it had for ages 
been the fashion to attribute all that was great and generous in 
England to Norman influences. Our kings and our nobles 
boasted of Norman descent, to the chivalrous spirit of the 
Normans our warlike supremacy was attributed, and even the 
existence of our much-coveted constitution was scarcely traced 
farther back than to the reign of a Norman king. Now, though 
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it must still be admitted that it is to the new impulse which the 
Conquest gave to a people who never were aggressive abroad, 
and who for some generations had ceased to be even active at 
home, that we must ascribe not only the dominant position 
which England has so long held among the surrounding nations, 
but also that marvellous internal industry which she has exhi- 
bited, it has come to be recognised that the roots of our liberty, 
of our laws, of our language, and above all of that we individual 
life to which we owe our poetry and our philosophy, are all to 
be traced to Saxon times. Every objection to the study of the 
political, social, or spiritual condition of our Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors, on the ground of its want of interest or importance for 
a cultivated age, has thus been happily exploded, and though— 
in so far as the domestic broils of their numerous petty states, 
or even perhaps their Danish wars, are concerned—some might 
still join with Milton, in asking “what more worth is it to re- 
count them, than to chronicle the wars of kites and crows flock- 
ing and fighting in the air,” the observation is one which most 
of us would be disposed to extend to the minuter chronicling of 
all “ flockings and fightings” whatsoever. A detailed account 
of the fightings of modern soldiers in the field, or of modern 
“citizens” round a barricade, would be little more edifying than 
if they belonged to the times of Egbehrt or Alfred. 

There is an “ obiter dictum” in one of Schelling’s Academic 
Lectures, which occurs to us as not unimportant in considering 
the extent to which we ought to regard our Saxon ancestors as 
barbarians, “ Amongst the mass of false and idealess attempts 
of our day, stands prominently forward that so-called history of 
humanity, which takes its conception of the original condition 
of our species from traits of barbarous nations, compiled from 
books of travels. There is no such thing as a barbarous state 
which is not the result of a lost and degraded culture. It is a 
task which lies before those who shall in future endeavour to 
write the history of the world, to shew how even those who at 
present are in the condition of savages were torn loose from the 
rest of the world by revolutions, and are in fact the shattered 
remains of nations who, from being robbed of the already exist- 
ing means of civilisation, have sunk down into their present 
condition. I regard the original condition of mankind as one 
of culture.” It was not very fair in the German professor thus 
to charge the frivolity of his own time with an error, which, if 
error it be, has at all events abundance of antiquity to recommend 
it. Without going back to the origin of the theory in Epicurus 
and his followers, the lines in which Horace has summed it up 
might at any rate have suggested themselves,— 
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* Quum prorepserunt primis animalia terris, 
Mutum et turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter, 
Unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant armis,” &c. Sar. i. 3, 99, et seg. 
The view of Schelling, viz., that all culture is the result of a 
revelation in which all the races of men originally participated, 
ought, at no time, one would think, to have been a novelty in a 
Christian land ; and if he had chosen to enter into it at greater 
length, he could have had little difficulty in supporting it by 
considerations derived from profane as well as sacred history. 
But if it was not in place to discuss it farther in an Academic 
Lecture, much less would it be so in the pages of a Review, and 
we shall therefore content ourselves by deducing from it a dis- 
tinction which it obviously suggests, and which we believe to 
be a sound one, that, viz., between a rude and a savage people. 
That the Saxons were a rude people, in the sense of being but 
scantily supplied with the results of mechanical invention, is 
certain ; and it is probable that the code by which their social 
intercourse was regulated was vastly more simple than that 
which Lord Chesterfield imposed on their descendants. They 
had few of the appliances, either physical or moral, which grow 
up in a densely peopled country, as the fruits of peace, and 
leisure, and time. But the question comes to be,—are these 
in truth the tests and only tests of civilisation? must all culture 
clothe itself in the garments of external refinement and physical 
convenience ? or does not the real test, on the contrary, consist 
in the presence of those qualities, in virtue of which man differs 
from the animal and approaches to the image after which he was 
framed? In their outward circumstances the Germans of Ta- 
citus did not greatly surpass the Canadian Indians of the present 
day, and they certainly fell short of the condition in which the 
Chinese have existed for centuries, and yet their life, in all the 
diviner qualities which belong to the life of man, differed far 
more from the thoughtless animal existence of the one, or the 
objectless and aimless artificial vegetation of the other, than 
from that of the most cultivated nations which the world has 
known. In place of being the slaves of those immediate im- 
pulses by which the conduct of savages is regulated, we can see 
that in their present life there was a constant reference at once 
to the future and the past. In the whole of their institutions, 
rude though they were, we discover not only those elements of 
progress, those upward tendencies, which are equally significant 
as an index of the present, and a guarantee for the future, but 
we farther recognise the presence of a developed moral life, of 
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which in many respects we ourselves might be envious. The 
last stage of progress which Horace enumerates, 


“ Ne quis fur esset, neu latro, neu quis adulter,” 


they had already reached, and such beiny the case, even if they 
had omitted some of its earlier steps, and had continued to fight 
for acorns with their fists, we should scarcely have been entitled 
to denominate them barbarians. History is but too conversant 
with forms of refinement in which the former stages have failed 
to act as a portal to the latter, and in which, though man’s 
animal qualities have been curbed and weakened, the diviner 
element within him has by no means been strengthened in pro- 
portion. 

It is no easy matter to form an estimate of the effects which 
the other great elements of our existing race may have had on 
our present condition. Whatever the original character of the 
companions of Rollo may have been, it is certain that their case 
was no exception to that historical law by which the nationality 
of the conqueror gives way before that of the vanquished, where 
the advantage in respect of civilisation is on the side of the 
latter.* They soon adopted the manners and the speech of the 
people among whom they settled, and it cannot be doubted that 
it is to the influences which they brought along with them from 
France that we owe those elements of dissimilarity which, since 
the Conquest, have existed between ourselves and the Ger- 
manic nations, of which till then we formed an integral part. Our 
insular position in itself would scarcely have given rise to a nation- 
ality very different from that of other seafaring Teutonic nations : 
those, for example, which surround the Baltic at the present 
day. Instead of that restless impulse towards external exertion, 
which we have in common with the French, we should alongside 
of a not very energetic application to mercantile pursuits, have 
retained that truest mark of a pure Teutonic people—a tendency 
to relapse into subjectivity, so soon as external motives to exertion 
are withdrawn. Instead of seeking new lands to conquer and 
colonize, we should have dwelt contentedly among our own peo- 





* Eg.,The Franks in Romanized Gaul, the Goths or Visigoths in Spain, the 
Lombards in Italy. The reverse was the case with the Greek and Roman colo- 
nies. In all the Italian and Sicilian colonies the language continued Greek ; and 
France and Spain, at the present day, are instances of the extent to which the 
Romans influenced the speech of their provinces. Where no women are brought, 
as in the case of the Normans, the tendency to adopt the language of the country 
is much greater. To the sons of the conquerors it is the mother-tongue. In 
ancient times, the public life of the men in the ayoge, and of the youth in the 
wadaierga, along with the degraded position which the women held, prevented 
them from exerting their natural influence in this respect. 
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ple, meditating on the phenomena of individual consciousness, 
and revolving the problems of human destiny. It is remarkable 
that during the whole Saxon period there is not a single instance 
of an attempt at the acquisition of foreign influence ; and when 
we find more than a century and a half before the times of Alfred 
the whole of the unobtrusive existence of a man so important as 
Bede, spent in the most varied mental avocations within the walls 
of his cloister of Jarrow, and behold him at last, as the only 
tokens of his good-will, distributing among his admiring and sor- 
rowing disciples “ the little articles of value which he had in his 
chest, such as pepper, napkins, and incense,” we seem to re- 
cognise in him rather the predecessor of the simple-minded 
Scholars and Theologians of Germany, than of the rich, busy, and 
business-like English Bishops of our own day. 

But it is with King Alfred more directly that we have here to 
do, and in him we shall find, if we mistake not, precisely the 
ruler whom we should look for in a people amongst whom Bede 
had been a “ servant of Christ and priest.” It may be thought 
that in taking the character of a man of remarkable endowments 
as the type of a people, we run a risk of adopting the exception 
as the rule, and no doubt exceptional characters, liable to the 
objection, exist in all times and places. Still, where we can find 
a man who differs from his contemporaries, not in kind but in 
degree, who carries out into actuality what they but imperfectly 
and fitfully indicate, the shortest method of arriving at an acquaint- 
ance with their qualities and tendencies is by regarding them in 
the steadier light which his greater energy and consistency sheds 
upon them. We must be sure that our man is a man of his 
country and of his time, and then the more completely his genius 
is the culminating point of the life of his day, the more secure 
will be the glance with which we are enabled to look around us 
from the vantage ground which it affords. Now Alfred, as it 
seems to us, was a Saxon indeed, and when we come to consider 
him in the two leading relations in which he stood to his people, 
we shall find that the directions which his energy took were those 
neither of a Norman nor of an Englishman, but of a leader of 
that purer Teutonic race which then inhabite’ our land. 

The method which we purpose to follow in our endeavour to 
gather for our readers something of what Bacon would call the 
“ vintage” of Dr. Pauli’s labours, is to view the great Saxon in the 
two main features in which he there presents himself, first as the 
spiritual,* and then as the material leader of his people. 





* Itis necessary that we should explain that the sense in which we here use the 
word “spiritual” is different from that in which it is employed by theological writers. 
‘though for many reasons we prefer it to such colder words as “ intellectual” and 
“mental,” we are far from intending by its use to liken the position of Alfred to 
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The youth of Alfred was remarkably favourable to the growth 
of a character naturally deep and thoughtful. Though his edu- 
cation, in the stricter sense, was neglected in a manner which to 
himself was the cause of many regrets, there were many circum- 
stances which combined to supply its place. The care of his 
mother Osburh had familiarized his youth with the poetical trea- 
sures of his country. We are happy to find that Dr. Pauli’s 
criticism has not deprived us of Asser’s well-known story of the 
book which she promised to the first of her children who should 
become acquainted with its contents, and which was speedily 
awarded to Alfred, the youngest and fairest of them all. 

Though his first journey to Rome, when little more than four 
years of age, could scarcely have exercised a conscious influence 
on his character, it is not impossible that impressions received 
even at this early period may have given a tinge to his future 
habits of thought. 

The cause of the journey seems to have been the desire on 
the part of his father to obtain, as early as possible, for him into 
whose hand he, from the first, was desirous that the sceptre 
should descend, the benefits which he imagined would flow from 
the benediction of the head of the Church. Whether Alfred, in 
after life, retained any distinct recollection of his early anointing, * 
we are not informed, but it is probable that he was very far from 
attaching to it the same importance which it had in the eyes of 
his pious and somewhat superstitious father. But it was not by 
one journey alone that Alfred’s infant powers of reflection were 
stimulated : scarcely had he returned when he again set forth, 
in company with his father, on the self-same pilgrimage. On 
this occasion, some time seems to have been spent at the Court 
of France, where Athelwulf was received by Charles the Bald 
with every mark of honour; and no less than a year was devoted 
to his religious exercises, in the Christian Mecca, by the feeble 
king. This was the period between Alfred’s sixth and seventh 
year, and the events connected with it, following so immediately 
upon those of his former journey, could not have failed to be 
deep and lasting. Dr. Pauli attributes to this second journey 
the “ presentiment (Alnung) of what we call classic, which in 


that which belonged to those human instruments by which the Jewish Theocracy 
was governed ; and if we find that his influence operated in a very high degree on 
the moral and religious, as well as on what may be more strictly called the mental 
progress of his people, we shall probably be furnished with a sufficient apology for 
using the word in our language which most nearly conveys the idea of his position. 
The corresponding word in German is “ geistig.” 

* As an instance of the carelessness with which the historians of the old school 
did their work, we may mention, that Hume supposes the anointing to have taken 
place on the second journey, and the first to have been in company with his 
father ! 
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after days shewed itself in the Saxon king, alongside of that love 
for his own people and their speech, which he had inherited ‘from 
his mother.” 

Whether or not we attribute to Alfred’s early residence in 
Rome his future translation of the last of the Romans, there can- 
not be a doubt, that not only on him, but on our Saxon ancestors 
severally, the intercourse which they maintained with the then 
capital of the world must have exercised an influence of the most 
important kind. Their constant journeys thither, and the estab- 
lishment which, from a very early period, they there maintained, 
are in themselves a tolerable guarantee for their having been 
more au courant of European affairs than we are usually in 
the habit of imagining. On this subject Dr. Pauli says,— 

** Even since the arrival of Augustin, the islanders had preserved 
an uninterrupted communication with Rome. No long period elapsed 
till a house was there established for the reception of their pilgrims, 
and the instruction of their clergy. We have already seen two kings 
of the West Saxons die there. It was from the hands of the Chief- 
Shepherd of Rome that the English Archbishops received their pal- 
lium, many bishops their consecration. Offa’s name was as familiar 
at St. Peter's as in the court of Charles.” 


ZEthelwulf’s enthusiasm for the Catholic Church induced 
him to signalize his arrival by presenting to the Pope and 
higher clergy of Rome gifts which, by their magnificence, 
conveyed no mean impression of the wealth of the land from 
which they came. But what is more important for us, he re- 
built the Saxon school, which, for the second time since its erec- 
tion, had been burned down, and at the same time enriched it 
with the most liberal endowment. With the advantages which 
the Saxon school must have afforded, it may well be questioned 
whether the benefits which a Saxon youth must have derived 
from a visit to Rome, did not very greatly exceed those which it 
confers, for the most part, on a modern Englishman; and it has 
often appeared to us that, apart of course altogether from their 
ecclesiastical character, the existence of some such establish- 
ments in the great capitals of Europe, would have the effect 
of converting foreign travel from being little better than an idle 
amusement, into a serious and important part of the education 
of our youth.* It ought also to be remembered, that in earlier 
times, a journey such as that from England to Italy, was not 
only a more difficult, but a far more important affair than it is 
at present. The time which it occupied, and the contact with 
foreigners which, both on that account and from the absence of 





* We are aware that there is still an establishment for the instruction of 
English Catholic priests at Rome, but if it serves this purpose, it serves no other. 
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all organized means of transport, it must have occasioned, would 
render its effects very different from those which are produced 
on an Englishman who, by means of railways, and by the help of 
English speaking couriers and waiters, is transported from the 
west end of London, through a series of magnificent inns, to the 
Piazza d’Espagna, It is a fact which we are too apt to forget, 
that the more completely travelling is organized, the less import- 
ant are its effects on the character of him who travels, The so- 
called “ overland” journey to India, now-a-days, is not half so 
fruitful in human experience as a ride on horseback from Edin- 
burgh to London must have been in the days of King James. 

During the short and unhappy reign of Aithelbald, his eldest 
brother, we hear little of Alfred. It was during that of the se- 
cond, /Ethelbehrt, that his youth was past, and it was then 
that, impelled by his inborn desire for instruction, he searched 
the kingdom of Wessex for a tutor in vain. It was about this 
time, however, that notwithstanding the difficulties which he 
encountered, he contrived to acquire the art of reading those 
Saxon poems which hitherto he had carried about in his memory, 
and there is reason to suppose, that it was then also that he 
learned to write. ‘To these acquirements he added those which 
were supposed to be more proper to his age and rank, In mar- 
tial exercises, and more particularly, in the chase, he surpassed 
all contemporaries, 

In the year 866, when Alfred was approaching his 17th birth- 
day, King Athelbehrt died, after a reign which Asser charac- 
terized as having passed “ pacifice et amabiliter et honorabiliter.” 
But the sceptre was not yet destined for the hands of Alfred. 
The third brother Athelric, who, according to the order of suc- 
cession which his father had fixed, ought to have preceded 
Athelbehrt, mounted the throne, and though, according to cus- 
tom, the provinces of Kent and Sussex ought now to have been 
entrusted to the government of Alfred, as the next heir to the 
throne, they remained united to Wessex, Alfred readily and 
willingly assuming the position of “ Secundarius” to his brother. 
It is now for the first time that we hear of those Danish invaders 
at whose hands Alfred was destined to suffer so much, and it is 
now also that, grown to man’s estate, he appears in the ficld by 
the side of his brother, excelling in all those gifts of mind and 
body which had so endeared him to his parents, and which now 
rendered him the pride and the hope of the people. It is in con- 
nexion, moreover, with this period of his life that a circumstance 
is mentioned by Asser, which probably affected his personal cha- 
racter and mental complexion as deeply as any other which has 
been recorded; we refer to the mysterious disease from which 
he had suffered in his youth, which revisited him on the occasion 
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of his marriage feast, and which continued through life to be a 
thorn in his flesh. Ingenuity has been expended in vain on the 
investigation of its nature, but the most probable conjecture ap- 
pears to be, that it was some form of epilepsy. The whole ac- 
count of its first appearance, and of its cause, of its miraculous 
cure, and of its return on the occasion we have mentioned, bears 
on its face the most unequivocal signs of romance. All that is 
certain is that, during the greater part of his life, Alfred had to 
perform the task which Providence had assigned to him under 
the pressure, or at all events, under the continual apprehension 
of a bodily infirmity, and that in so far as he himself was con- 
cerned, his constant prayer was, that whatever he might suffer 
from it otherwise, neither it nor any other malady, such as leprosy 
or blindness, should be permitted to interfere with the fulfilment of 
his kingly mission. It is not improbable, that in the case of Al- 
fred, as of so many others, he gained quite as much by the habit 
of mind which his malady compelled him to form, as he lost by 
its occasional interference with his efficiency. It is only when 
a conflict arises between mind and body, that it is possible for 
the majority of men to place the latter as it were over against 
the former, and to feel that their mental action is independent, 
not only of the external circumstances in which they are placed, 
but even of the trammels of their material existence. So long as 
the two continue in harmony, the former is but too apt to give 
way to the solicitations of the latter, and even where the life is irre- 
proachable, there is danger of its qualities being the spontaneous 
result of easy temper, rather than the conscious effort of virtue. 
It is not improbable, that the same cause may have tended to 
strengthen those feelings of deep and simple piety for which Al- 
fred during his whole life was so very remarkable, and which by 
removing from his mind all undue solicitude for the future, left 
him fresh and free for the discharge of his present duties. 

Five years after his accession, on the 23d April 871, the third 
son of Aithelwulf died, and, notwithstanding he had left two sons, 
the succession opened to Alfred by the destination both of his father 
and brother, as well as by the then universal custom of preferring 
the uncle to the nephew, if the latter happened to be in infancy, 
or otherwise incapable of government. The circumstances of 
the case on the present occasion seemed to justify the rule, for 
King /Ethelred’s death followed immediately on the back of a 
serious reverse which he had suffered from the Danes, and Al- 
fred mounted the throne at a period when no ordinary anxiety 
filled the minds of his subjects. 

With &thelred’s death, terminated the period which Dr. 
Pauli has aptly characterized as the “ years of preparation.” 
The next section, which he calls the “period of trial,” is 
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chiefly occupied with the “ fightings and flockings” of which 
Milton speaks. It contains the account of Alfred’s successes, 
his reverses, his exile, his wanderings, and his ultimate glorious 
return, and though the changes of fortune which he then expe- 
rienced were far from unimportant with reference even to that 
side of his character which we are here endeavouring to bring 
into view, the actions themselves will fall more properly under 
that portion of our sketch, in which we propose to glance at him 
for a moment, in the light of the material leader of his people. 
In the section in which his “ working in State and Church” is 
treated of, he comes more directly before us, as influencing their 
spiritual progress. 

Dr. Pauli commences this section with a quotation from an 
early work of Gibbon—his “Outlines of the History of the 
World.” Amidst the deepest gloom of barbarism,” says the 


great chronicler of Decline, “the virtue of Antoninus, the learn- 
ing and valour of Cesar, and the legislative genius of Lycurgus, 
shone forth united in that patriot king.” 


« And it is true,” continues Dr. Pauli, “ that we look around us in 
vain, in ancient, in medizval, and in modern history, for one in whom 
these traits are exhibited in harmony so perfect. Our wonder indeed be- 
comes overwhelming, when we see one man alone adorned with so many 
great qualities, whilst during almost his whole life he had to struggle 
with difficulties so formidable. In such circumstances a comparison 
with Frederick or Charlemagne will not carry us far in our endeavour 
to form for ourselves a conception of the Great King of the Small 
Wessex.” 


For a verification of what to some of our readers may perhaps 
appear an overcoloured picture, we must refer to the pages of 
Dr. Pauli’s work ; our limits preclude us from attempting to do 
more than to mention a few of the leading grounds upon which 
Alfred’s claim to the lofty character which is here assigned to 
him are founded. Dr. Pauli repudiates, and apparently for good 
reasons, the charge of despotic propensities which has been 
brought against Alfred, though he agrees that he made his per- 
sonal influence felt in a manner which had not been customary 
with his predecessors. The “ Ealdormen,” or chiefs of shires, who, 
in their respective provinces, had enjoyed a power little inferior 
to that of the King himself, now appear in the less dignified 
position of courtiers, and what is singular, and very significant 
of Alfred’s clearness of view, notwithstanding his passion for 
learning, and the deep interest which he took in religious mat- 
ters, the Bishops were by no means permitted to exercise the 
same amount of political influence which they had possessed in 
previous reigns. Alongside of that serious and child-like rever- 
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ence, not only for the institutions of Christianity, but for those of 
the Mosaic ritual, which caused him to incorporate in his laws a 
greater number of texts from Holy Writ than is to be found in 
any other code, even of the middle ages, we find in Alfred the 
most perfect freedom from all superstitious reverence for the 
Church or its ministers. He maintained the best relations with 
the priesthood, but he was far from permitting them any undue 
influence in the affairs even of the Church itself, and the idea 
which was revived at the Reformation, of the rulers of the State 
being the temporal head of the Church likewise, was one to 
which the mind of Alfred was no stranger. Even on such occa- 
sions as his annual missions to Rome, Alfred seldom availed 
himself of the services of the clergy, and amongst all his mes- 
sengers whose names are preserved, but one has been positively 
identified as a Priest. Yet the true interests of the Church were 
the objects of his most anxious solicitude. Since the scholars of 
Bede disappeared from the stage, a rapid decline in learning and 
efficiency, the result partly of troubles from without, and partly 
of inactivity within, had established itself among the clergy of Eng- 
land, and the ninth century did not boast of one single eminent 
divine. We cannot present a more lively picture of the state of 
matters as they then existed, and the manner in which Alfred 
regarded them, than by quoting his own words from the intro- 
duction to his translation of Gregory’s Regula Pastoris, “ I have 
often reflected,” he says, “on the wise men, both clerical and 
lay, who once existed among the English people, and on those 
fortunate times, when Kings ruled who obeyed God and his 
Evangelists, who preserved peace at home, upheld the purity of 
manners and their own power, and even stretched their influence 
beyond the limits of their dominions. How zealous were then 
the clergy both in learning and teaching, and in all the duties of 
their sacred oftice, when from foreign lands men came hither in 
search of learning, whilst now if we wish it at all, we must seek it 
amongst strangers. So entirely,” before his time, “ had it for- 
saken the English people, that there were few on this side the 
Humber who understood the service of the Church in English, or 
could translate an epistle out of Latin, so few were they when 
I began to reign, that I cannot recall to my recollection a single 
one south of the Meuse.” 

In Alfred’s time, England still enjoyed some of the advan- 
tages which its remote position had given it, in being freed from 
several of the more objectionable regulations which a desire to 
separate the clergy from the people had induced the Church to 
introduce into other countries. The service was still read in the 
vulgar tongue, and that “ worst best instrument of Papal domi- 
nion,” the celibacy of the clergy, had not yet been introduced. 
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In all, however, that pertained to Catholicism as it had been 
preached here heretofore, Alfred was a good Catholic, and his la- 
mentation over the decline of learning among his clergy did not 
confine itself to empty words. He sought in foreign lands the 
assistance which his own country denied him, and Flanders and 
Germany sent him two learned monks whose activity he him- 
self has celebrated. The latter, who was called Johannes from 
the similarity of name, has been improperly supposed to have 
been the celebrated father of the Realists, Johannes Erigena.* 
Nor was his zeal for the interests of the Catholic faith confined to 
his own dominions, On one occasion whilst the heathen Danes 
lay encamped before London, he vowed that if he should suc- 
ceed in conquering them, and driving them from the land, in 
token of gratitude to God, he would send an embassy to the 
Christian Churches which the apostles, Thomas and Bartholomew, 
had planted in the far east, with messages of comfort and rich 
gifts. With the fulfillment of this vow commenced our con- 
nexion with our Indian Empire. Asser tells us, moreover, 
that he had read letters and seen gifts, which were sent to his 
King by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and Dr. Pauli very natu- 
rally conjectures that these may have been brought by the In- 
dian Missionaries, who, most likely, would not fail to visit the 
Holy Land on their return. The story of Alfred’s meeting with 
that “child of nature,” the cow-herd, Danewulf, whilst wander- 
ing in the wilds of Somerset, and his future promotion to the 
Bishopric of Winchester, are too well known to require men- 
tion here. Of far greater importance is the connexion which 
Alfred formed with his future biographer, Asser, the Welsh 
monk of St. David’s.—We shall follow Dr. Pauli’s example in 
quoting the very interesting passage in which Asser himself re- 
counts their meeting. 


* About this time,” he writes of the year 884, “I came also, by 
the King’s invitation, from the farthest parts of Western Britain into 
Saxony, and when I had travelled through many provinces I arrived 
in the land of the South Saxons, which in Saxon is called Sussex, 
under the charge of guides of that people. There, in his Royal Vill, 
called Dine, I saw him for the first time. After he had received me 
with kindness, in the course of conversation he entreated me to devote 
myself to his service, to establish myself with him, and to leave what- 
ever I possessed on the other side of the Severn for love of him; he 
promised to reward me bountifully, and he has kept his word. I 
replied that I could not consent without some time for reflection; for 





* See a note on this subject in Turner. He says that as Acteeon was eaten by 
his own hounds, so the two Johns, being pedagogues, were murdered by their own 
boys, and argues from thence that such ferocity not being very frequent even in 
boys, they must have been the same Jolin. 
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it did not seem to me right that I should leave those sacred places in 
which I had been born, nurtured, and consecrated, for the sake of 
earthly honour or power, unless I was forced to do so. Upon which 
he said, ‘If you cannot consent to this, bestow upon me, at least, the 
half of your services; spend six months with me, and the other six in 
Wales.’” 


Asser still hesitates, but promises to return with an answer 
from his monastery in six months, and thereupon, on the fourth 
day he and his set forth on their homeward ride. Scarcely had 
he quitted the king when he was seized with a violent fever, in 
the city of Winchester, where he lay for a whole year, day and 
night, struggling between life and death. When the promised 
six months had elapsed, Alfred sends messengers to inquire into 
the causes which had delayed the return of the learned monk. 
Asser assures him that so soon as his illness leaves him his pro- 
mise shall be fulfilled, and finds, as we may imagine, no great 
difficulty in persuading the heads of his monastery of St. David’s 
to consent to an arrangement likely to prove so advantageous to 
them all, though the condition of spending six months of each year 
in Wales (either six on end, or three alternately) was still adhered 
to. When Asser returned, the King, who according to Saxon 
custom continually changed his residence fromm place to place, 
was at Leonaford, where he tells us he “ was very honourably 
received,” and remained eight months, during which he read to 
him from all sorts of books, such as he suggested or had by him, 
for it was his constant custom, day and night, amidst all dis- 
tractions of mind and body, either to read himself or hear others 
read to him. 

Though at the risk of fatiguing those of our readers who are 
already familiar with the subject, we cannot deny to those who 
are not, the pleasure which we know they will derive from the 
life-like picture which Asser gives of the studies in which these 
eight months were spent by the knowledge-loving and simple 
hearted son of Cedric,— 

« As we sat one day in the royal chamber, and conversed after our 
accustomed manner, it happened that I mentioned to him a passage 
from a certain book. After he had listened to me with the closest 
attention, and followed my words with the most lively interest, he 
drew from his bosom a book which he constantly carried about with 
him, and in which the daily lessons, psalms, and prayers, which from 
his youth he had been accustomed to read, were written, and re- 
quested me that I might copy the quotation into it.” 

Asser, joyfully thanking heaven for the zeal which quickened 
the heart of the king, is speedily at his service. When he had set 
himself to write, however, he found that every corner of the book 
was already filled, Alfred himself having written many things 
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in it. Asser pauses, but when the king urges him, he says,— 
“‘ Permit me to write this quotation on a leaf apart; who can tell 
whether we shall not find many other passages which may please 
you? If such should chance to be the case, then we shall feel 
glad that we have commenced a new collection.” ““ That is a 
good thought,” said the King; and Asser hastened to fold a 
sheet, in the beginning of which he wrote the passage in ques- 
tion. He had judged rightly; for that very day, at Alfred’s 
request, he copied no less than three other passages into the 
sheet, and no long time elapsed till it also was filled, so numer- 
ous were the thoughts which occurred in the conversation which 
Alfred desired to treasure. 

His first acquaintance with Latin seems to have been made 
through Asser, and it is a question whether he was not also in- 
debted to his teaching for the still more elementary art of writing. 
To us it seems strange to find 


‘‘ the wisest mon 
That was in Engelonde on,” 


commencing, in middle life, what we are accustomed to regard 
as the rudiments of education, and yet it cannot be doubted that, 
even under such disadvantages, his mental condition was far 
preferable to that of the great majority of persons in our day, 


who, long before the age which he had reached, have ceased to 
learn. It was a boast of Goethe, which his practice justified, 
that at whatever age he might die he would die a student: he 
might have added, that he would die young. He who can say, 
ynpacKkw 8 aei moda SedacKopevos, is furnished with the only 
antidote against the inroads of age. But it was not for himself 
alone that Alfred learned. In the scholar he never forgot the 
King, and his first thought was to impart to his people the com- 
fort and the strength which he himself had derived from the 
sayings of the wise. To the great regret of his admirers no copy 
of the precious collection which he called his hand-book “ quem 
Enchiridion suum, id est manualem librum nominari voluit, eo 
quod ad manum illum die noctuque solertissime habebat,” has 
reached our times, though it was commonly known so late as the 
twelfth century. Its loss is the more to be regretted from its 
having contained, besides quotations, notices of the earlier history 
of his country and his house, and thus, in a certain sense, being 
an original, and the only original work which he is known to 
have composed. 

In Alfred’s day, and for several centuries after him, Boethius’s 
consolations of Philosophy supplied, to the thinking world, the 
place of those purer and deeper sources from which it was draw~ 
and we may readily suppose that his zealous instructor did 
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fail to impart to him its treasures. The consequence was that 
Alfred, with Asser’s aid, immediately undertook the task of ren- 
dering it acceptable to his less learned subjects by means of a 
translation. It is not a little remarkable that on a book so little 
heeded in our day, the honour of translation which the hands of 
Alfred conferred, should have been repeated, after the lapse of 
some four centuries and a half, by those of Chaucer. It is not 
our purpose to follow Alfred through the similar works which he 
performed, the number of which, his descendant Ethelwerd tells 
us, was unknown in his day. In all, his system was the same, 
that, namely, of allowing himself not only a royal license as re- 
gards freedom of translation, but of introducing his own sentiments 
wherever he found it convenient. In that which, for historical 
purposes, is the most important of his works—his translation of 
Orosius, he has carried this practice farther than in the others, 
The geographical knowledge of his author with reference to the 
north being peculiarly imperfect, he quietly comes to his aid with 
such farther information as he himself possessed. He defines the 
Germany of his day, and specifies the races to which its inhabi- 
tants belonged, and though the information which he obtained 
from the great whale fisher Ohtheric, with reference to Scandi- 
navia, did not serve to correct the then prevalent belief of its being 
an Island, they exhibited the zeal with which Alfred threw him- 
self into inquiries which were little in accordance either with his 
own pursuits, or with those of the priests and bishops who were 
his fellow-labourers. 

The same patriotic views which incited him to become the 
geographer and ethnographer of his day, naturally gave rise to 
the desire that his subjects should be furnished with a Saxon 
version of the Church History of their great countryman Bede, 
and whether the translation be the work of Alfred or not, there 
can be little doubt that, directly or indirectly, it was to him that 
they owed it. 

But we are not here writing either a history of Alfred or a 
review of his works. Enough has been said to show that “amidst 
the deepest gloom of barbarism” his ambition took a direction 
far more elevated, and far more elevating, than that of any of his 
successors. In the long list of Plantagenet, Tudor, and Stewart 
kings, we have heroes and conquerors, men whose conceptions 
were grand, and whose energy was great; but we search in vain 
for one who was not only the constitutional head of the clergy, 
but the actual leader of the “clerisy ” of his time, and to whose 
eyes the kingly office seemed to impose the duty of being the in- 
terpreter of wisdom, not less than the representative of power. 

It is a common error to suppose that the qualities of a great 
thinker and of a great actor can scarcely be united in the same 
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erson. The possibility of their union is not denied, but the 
idea is, that the habit of treating questions in the abstract has, 
in all cases, a tendency to diminish the power of dealing with 
them when they present themselves in a concrete form. The 
mistake, we believe, arises from the circumstance of our opinions 
being formed from observations which are of necessity restricted 
to persons of no extraordinary powers. In the majority of cases, 
if a man, either from chance or temperament, has betaken him- 
self to abstract studies, he finds it necessary, in order to make 
any way in them, to withdraw himself from the distractions of 
detail, and the consequence is, that the habit of dealing with 
what is called “ business,” is lost. On the other hand, he who 
has no call to higher pursuits, lives in the bustle of the market 
or the forum, and by cultivating the habit which the other has 
neglected, becomes as expert and ready as his neighbour is 
clumsy and hesitating. But the inability of the one no more 
resides in the nature of his abstract studies, than the dexte- 
rity of the other is the necessary consequence of his banishing 
all loftier considerations from his mind. In the one case and in 
the other, the character is the result of limited powers, which 
necessitated the formation of exclusive habits. But where 
nature has been more bountiful, no such necessity is felt, and 
no such habits are formed. Insuch persons, an acquaintance 
with principle gives security and steadiness to practice, whilst 

ractice furnishes a continual test of the accuracy of principle. 

he two parts of their nature, far from conflicting, aid and 
support each other, and the clearer and deeper the one be- 
comes, the greater will be the efficiency of the other. 

We know no case in which this double nature was more con- 
spicuously and harmoniously exhibited than in Alfred, for whilst 
he asserted to himself, as we have seen, the position of “ Eng- 
land’s Herd,” in a sense altogether different from that in which it 
was claimed by any of our other kings, he is, at the same time, 
entitled to the very first rank as a guardian of the material in- 
terests of his people. 

In history, from the external manner in which, till within the 
last half century, it was written, Alfred flourished chiefly as the 
conqueror of the Danes, and his character in this respect is con- 
sequently so well known, as to render it altogether superfluous 
that we should dwell on it here. We shall, at once, take leave 
of it with the remark, that if success, as a general, be a guaran- 
tee for the possession of practical ability, to Alfred it must have 
belonged, in a degree which few have surpassed, and that if his 
conquests were less showy than those of Edward III. or Henry 
IV., the practical benefits which his country derived from them 
were infinitely greater. 
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But it was in his political institutions, more especially, that the 
practical genius of Alfred shone forth, and so great was the re- 
putation which he enjoyed, in this respect, among his contem- 
poraries, and so vast the fame of his deeds which descended to 
his posterity, that in the 12th century, when the hand of the 
Norman was heavyon the land, every institution which the Saxons 
regretted, and every liberty to which they clung, was invariably 
attributed to their now almost mythical king. Of the social ar- 
rangements thus indiscriminately imputed to him, one was the 
division of England into shires, whereas an exactly correspond- 
ing division into the ga or sdr, existed from the very first settle- 
ment of the Germans, and was, indeed, common to all Germanic 
tribes. 

It is to his enlightened insight into the principles of govern- 
ment, that we are indebted for the first separation of the 
judicial from the executive functions, and in the appointment 
of professional judges, we trace the working of one who was 
guided by an idea, in an age in which we should have expected 
chance or necessity to be the only teachers. Nor was this all. 
From the difficulty which he found in discovering persons 
qualified to fill the offices which he thus created, he thought it 
necessary himself to superintend their proceedings. He consti- 
tuted himself into a sort of “ Cour de Cassation,” and with the 


industry of a Chancellor of future times, he addressed him to 
the task of reviewing the judgments which were brought before 
him. 


“ It was his special care,” says Dr. Pauli, “‘ to discover if any from 
ignorance or dishonesty, from love, fear, hate, or corruption, had been 
guilty of injustice. It happened sometimes that the Judges confessed 
their unskilfulness. Then Alfred read them alecture after this fashion— 
‘I wonder exceedingly at your presumption, now that you are clothed 
by God and me with the office and dignity of the wise, that you ne- 
glect to make yourselves acquainted with what wise men have done 
and thought. Either lay down instantly the insignia of power, or set 
yourselves to work diligently to acquire wisdom.’ . . . Oftentimes 
Karls and high dignitaries went from his presence, and endeavoured 
in their old age to acquire what they had neglected in their youth, 
nay even contended with boys in the schools, choosing rather to set 
themselves to the rudiments of learning, than to lay aside the offices 
which they held.” 


Dr. Pauli adds that if any portion of the history of Alfred is 
credible it is this, since it is repeated frequently, and rests beyond 
all question on the testimony of eye-witnesses. In addressing 
himself to the duties of a legislator, Alfred was not unmindful 
that the only system of laws which can be suited to the condi- 
tion of a people, is one which has grown out of their natural 
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genius and the conditions under which it acts, “nec unius ho- 
minis est, nec temporis, constituere rempublicam.” “I durst not 
venture,” he says, “to set down much of my own, not knowing 
whether it would please those who should come after us.” As 
the basis of his work, he adopted the existing codes or customs 
of his predecessors, the Kentish collection of the first Christian 
King Athelbert, with the addition of his successors Lothare, 
Eadric, and Wilfred, that of his own ancestor, Ine, of that 
which Offa the great had given to Mercia. Of these he adopted 
that of Ine almost entirely, adding to it from the others, and mo- 
difying it in accordance with his own Christian views. It is not 
a little remarkable that the now almost exclusive, and apparently 
indispensable punishment of deprivation of liberty should have 
dated no further back than Alfred. The first mention of impri- 
sonment which we find among the Germanic nations is the im- 
position of it by him as a punishment for perjury! Another in- 
novation still more significant of the altered position of affairs, 
and of his own idea of the royal prerogative, is the introduction 
of the punishment of death for treason. 

Dr. Pauli’s last section professes to treat of Alfred “in the 
family and as a man,” but little beyond what is contained in, or 
may be conjectured from, the provisions of his most paternal 
testament, is brought to light. 

Having provided for all whom nature or accident had en- 
titled to his bounty, he divided his remaining treasure between 
the two great objects which had shared the energies of his 
life—the advancement of the material and spiritual interests 
of his people; and it is not a little significant of his character, 
that in an age such as his he gave to the latter its full share. 
Nor did the Church gain over the dying Alfred the ascendency 
which it then so often obtained; for in the quadruple division 
which he made of this latter portion of his effects, two parts only 
were devoted to the support of monasteries, and to purposes 
which might be called ecclesiastical, whilst the third was to be 
distributed in alms, according to the celebrated rule of Gregory, 
“ Nec parvum cui multum, nec multum cui parvum; nec nihil 
cui aliquid, nec aliquid cui nihil;” and the fourth was destined 
for the support of the school of Winchester, which he had 
founded for the education, more especially, of the children of 
his nobles, 

That such arrangements were made by one possessing the 
deepest sense of personal religion, in an age when not “_ re- 
ligion itself, but all spiritual life whatsoever, seemed to centre in 
the Church, is a sufficient witness to the truth of Dr. Pauli’s 
remark, that Alfred felt and thought more as a German than a 
Roman Catholic, and that in his character were already to be 
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traced the rudiments of those opinions which afterwards showed 
themselves in the independence of Protestantism. 

Such, according to the latest and best considered judgment, 
was Alfred. In his own day, in addition to the well-founded 
gratitude which sprang from a sense of benefits conferred, and 
the rational admiration which the display of the highest human 
qualities, in the widest sphere of action, elicited, his person was 
surrounded by the halo which, even after the introduction of 
Christianity, their mythical descent from Wodan conferred on 
the posterity of Cerdic. In after times, when his people groaned 
under the Norman yoke, their regrets for him and for his race 
magnified to almost heroic proportions the virtues of the Great 
West Saxon. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Alfred 
had become a semi-mythical character, and the same feelings of 
reverence which deduced his origin from the gods, thus, as it 
were, restored him to them again. 

Our opinion of the manner in which Dr. Pauli has discharged 
the duties of a biographer has already been indicated during the 
progress of our sketch. The industry with which he has inves- 
tigated and compared, and the acuteness with which he has cri- 
ticised the sources of Alfred’s story, has enabled him not only 
to reject much of what the undiscerning zeal of his predecessors 
had adopted, but what is still more valuable, to bring back within 
the pale of authentic history much which formerly we had only 
hoped might be true. It is refreshing to find how well the his- 
torical Alfred of Dr. Pauli fills up the proportions which our 
imaginations had traced out for the traditionary hero. But in 
addition to the “thoroughness” which we scarcely feared to 
miss in the disciple of Niebuhr and of Bunsen, we find a clear- 
ness of style and a sprightliness of narration, of the presence 
of which we do not always feel so confident, when we open the 
pages of one of Dr. Pauli’s countrymen. Whoever may trans- 
late the book into Hnglish will find no difficulty in adapting 
it to the reading powers even of those of our countrymen who 
are least conversant with German ideas, and we are very 
gravely mistaken if it does not speedily become an integral 
portion of our national literature. The subject is naturally 
treated with far greater fulness than in any of the works (those 
ot Turner, Lappenberg, or Kemble) in which it occurs inciden- 
tally, and the superiority of Dr. Pauli’s book to all of those in 
our own tongue of which the life of Alfred has been made the 
special subject, is more manifest than those who are sensitive 
for the honour of our national literature could have wished, 
We have turned over the tedious and puerile pages of the latest 
of them all, “The Life of Alfred the Great, by the Rev. J. A. 


Giles,” and it is not without some degree of national abasement 
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that we concur in the opinion of it which Dr. Pauli has ex- 
pressed in the section in which he treats of the literature of his 
subject. 


“The newest work,” he says, ‘ merits to be mentioned only as the 
last, so faulty is it in every respect, so destitute of all investigation of 
the sources, and of all elegance in the representation. It does the 
English little honour, that so glorious a subject as the life of Alfred, 
the darling of old England, on the thousandth jubilee of his birth, 
should not have found a more worthy treatment.” 


Since the above was written, we have learned with pleasure 
that the translation of Dr. Pauli’s work is in able hands, and 
that, too, under the auspices of a very liberal publisher. We 
consider the enterprise to be one, the success of which is by no 
means a matter of indifference to our countrymen. Without in 
any degree giving way to the extravagancies of “ hero-worship,” 
it is scarcely possible to over-estimate the benefits which a nation 
derives, from keeping steadily before its eye the images of its 
worthies. For the effect of lofty characters on the popular mind, 
secured by the apotheosis of heathen and the canonization of 
Catholic times, we must now trust to the labours of the historian ; 
combined in the present case with those of the translator. In 
the character of Alfred it is fortunate that the closer view which 
we thus obtain, more than compensates for the halo of mysterious 
grandeur which it removes, Many of his qualities are such as 
may not only be contemplated, but imitated with advantage by 
all whose position has conferred upon them the power of influen- 
cing the tate of others; and who, even of the humblest of us, 
can say that his own position has not done so more or less?) Even 
a constitutional monarch might now find it difficult to assume the 
functions of the legislator to the extent to which Alfred did, and 
the opportunity of displaying the talents of a general do not occur 
to many; but it was in neither of these directions that his ener- 
gies were habitually exercised, or that his daily influence was 
felt. It was asan example of earnest, patient, and pious striving 
after a diviner life, than that into which, when effort is laid aside, 
the human animal of all times inevitably relapses, that he went 
as a pillar of fire before his own generation, and that he goes be- 
fore ours, True it is, that his light was set on a high place, but 
we may remember for our comfort, that the rays which emanate 
from qualities such as he exhibited, have in themselves an up- 
ward tendency. Eminent virtue is far too valuable, and far too 
rare, to permit any one who possesses a trace of optimism to fear 
that, however little it may be rewarded with worldly prosperity, 
it will ever be concealed by obscurity of station. 
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Tue History of Science presents us with numerous cases 
where an important idea, or an ingenious invention, have long 
failed to attract the attention which: they merited, and where the 
development of the one, and the improvement of the other, were 
requisite to bring them into public notice or practical use. An 
original idea may derive all its importance from the discovery of 
its ‘usefal application, and a rude instrument may be forgotten 
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by all but its author, till a more fortunate inventor reproduces 
it under a new form, and with more valuable and extensive pro- 
perties. 

Even for centuries, the Microscope of Roger Bacon, and of 
Drebbel, served but to astonish the young and amuse the curious; 
and without greatly detracting from the merits of Leuwenhoek, 
and other naturalists who used it, we may safely assert, that till 
it became achromatic by the labours of Lister, Ross, and others, 
it was not fitted for those noble researches in natural history and 
physiology, in which it has performed so important a part. The 
refracting Telescope, too, whose inventor we cannot confidently 
name, was a small and useless toy, till Galileo turned it to 
the heavens; and though in the hands of Huygens and Hevelius, 
it added new satellites to our system, and displayed new forms 
and structures in the primary planets, yet it was only, when made 
achromatic, through the labours of Hall, Dollond, Frauenhofer, 
and others, that it became an essential instrument for the ad- 
vancement of astronomy. The Reflecting Telescope presents to 
us the same peculiarity. We do not know its inventor. Even 
in Sir Isaac iS ewton’s hands, and as constructed and applied by 
himself, it effected no discoveries in the heavens. Sir William 
Herschel gave it magnifying and penetrating power, and opened 
its eye upon those glorious worlds, which in the dark bosom of 
space might have been for ever concealed. Even then, however, 
the sidereal universe presented new subjects of research. Matter, 
as if reduced to its elements, whitened in nebulous forms the 
more distant regions of space, and the genius of Lord Rosse was 
evoked to construct gigantic instruments, to resolve into suns and 
systems the pale atoms of light which clustered on the receding 
frontier of creation. 

Like these valuable inventions, the Stereoscope has had its in- 
fancy and its manhood. At first a simple experiment exhibited 
by a rude and imperfect apparatus, it was soon forgotten; and 
it was not till the discovery of its true theory and its valuable 
applications, and till the invention of new combinations by which 
these applications were to be effected, that it was brought into 
public notice, and made one of the most popular and interesting 
instruments which science has presented to the arts. We pro- 
pose, therefore, to devote this article to an account of the history, 
construction, and application of the Stereoscope, and of those 
principles and phenomena of binocular vision, or vision with 
two eyes, on which it depends, and with which it is connected. 

The term Stereoscope, from otepeos a solid, and cxomew to 
see, is the name of an apparatus employed by Mr. Wheatstone, 
m sad representing solid figures,” by combining in one image two 
plane representations of the object as seen by each eye separately, 
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a conibination which can be easily effected by the two eyes alone, 
without the aid of any apparatus, merely by directing them to a 
point nearer than the two plane representations of the solid. The 
fundamental facts in binocular vision, on which this remarkable 
illusion depends, may be thus expressed :— 

When we view, with both eyes, or with each eye successively, any 
solid object, that is, any object in relief, or in the converse of relies, 
any cameo or intaglio, for example, each eye sees the object differ- 
ently, ov, what is the same thing, dissimilar pictures of the ob- 
ject are painted on the two retine. 

This important fact has been long ago published by optical 
writers, and is well known to optical observers, though Mr. 
Wheatstone has claimed it “as a new fact in the theory of vision.” 
The first writer who has distinctly referred to it, is the clebrated 
Leonardo da Vinci, in his “ Treatise on Painting.” The follow- 
ing account of his observations is given by Dr. Robert Smith :—* 


“ Leonardo da Vinci,” says Dr. Smith, “ has made a curious obser- 
vation, not improper to be mentioned in this place :f That a painting, 
though conducted with the greatest art, and finished to the last perfec- 
tion, both with regard to its contours, its lights, its shadows, and its 
colours, can never shew a relievo equal to that of the natural objects, 
unless these be viewed at a distance, and with a single eye. Which he 
thus demonstrates :—If an object, C, be viewed by a single cye at A, 
all objects in the space behind it, included, as it were, in a shadow, 
ECF, cast by a candle at A, are invisible to the eye at A; but when 
the other eye at B is opened, part of these objects become visible to it ; 
those only being hid from both eyes that are included, as it were, in 
the double shadow C D, cast by two lights at A and B, and ter- 
minated in D; the angular space, KE D G, beyond D being always 
visible to both eyes. And the hidden space, C D, is so much the 
shorter, as the object, C, is smaller and nearer to the eyes. Thus, he 
observes, that the object, C, seen with both eyes, becomes, as it were, 
transparent, according to the usual definition of a transparent thing ; 
namely, that which hides nothing beyond it. But this cannot happen, 
when an object, whose breadth is bigger than that of the pupil, is 
viewed by a single eye. The truth of this observation is, therefore, 
evident ; because a painted figure intercepts all the space behind its 
apparent place ; so as to preclude the eyes from the sight of every 
part of the imaginary ground behind it.” 


* Compleat System of Opticks, vol. ii. Remarks, p. 41, 2 244. As Dr. Smith does 
not give this passage under inverted commas, it might have been presumed that it 
was an abstract of Leonardo da Vinci’s Observations. Mr. Wheatstone gives the 
passage in inverted commas, and calls Dr. Smith’s paragraph a quotation from 
Leonardo’s T'rattato della Pittura, and he refers to a separate work, viz., “* A Trea- 
tise of Painting,” p. 178, London, 1721, as if it were a different work from Leon- 
ardo’s. We mention this, as we were misled by the mistake to search for it as a 
separate treatise. Since this note was written we have looked into the Trattato, fc. 
Roma, 1817, p. 245-6, and find that the passage referred to is not a quotation, 

+ Treatise of Painting, p. 178. London, 1721. 
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Upon this interesting paragraph Mr. Wheatstone makes the 
following observations :— 

“ Had Leonardo da Vinci taken, instead of a sphere, a less simple 
figure for the purpose of his illustration, a cube, for instance, he would 
not only have observed, that the object obscured from each eye a 
different part of the more distant field of view, but the fact would also, 
perhaps, have forced itself upon his attention, that the object presented a 
different appearance to each eye. He failed to do this, and no subsequent 
writer, within my knowledge, has supplied the omission; the projection of 
two obviously dissimilar pictures on the two retine, when a single object is 
viewed while the optic axes converge, must, therefore, be regarded as a new 
Jact in the theory of vision.” —Pp. 372, 373. 

Now, it is quite true, that Leonardo da Vinci does not 
state that the two spheres do not present a different appear- 
ance to each eye; but his figure demonstrates ocularly, that 
each eye sees different pictures, because each eye sees parts 
of the sphere which are not seen by the other, two pictures 
so dissimilar, that if combined, they would represent the sphere 
in relief. In commenting upon the passage, Dr. Smith ob- 
serves, that we distinguish the place of a near object ‘ more 
accurately with both eyes than with one, in as much as we see 
it more detached from other objects beyond it, and more of its 
own surface, especially if it be roundish.” Here Dr. Smith does 
not speak merely of a sphere, but of any solid object whatever, 
and as he distinctly states that the two eyes exhibit parts of the 
object which are not seen by one eye, the pictures on each eye must 
be dissimilar. And in proof that Dr. Smith considers the de- 
monstration of Leonardo da Vinci already quoted, as referring, 
not only “ to the object obscured from each eye,” but to the pic- 
tures of the sphere in each eye, he draws the conclusion, ‘ that an 
object does not appear larger to both eyes than to one, unless by 
reason of some particular circumstances, as in the observation of 
Leonardo da Vinei.”* 

Subsequent writers, too, were well acquainted with the exist- 
ence of dissimilar pictures in binocular vision. Mr. Harris re- 
marks in his 7reatise on Optics,t that ‘ by an inspection of the 
figures, it is manifest enough, that a larger segment of a round 
object can be seen with both eyes open, than with one eye alone ;” 
and in Dr. Smith’s curious experiment with a pair of compasses.{ 
and in Dr. Wells’ experiment with two rulers,§ referred to by Mr. 
Wheatstone, the pictures seen by each eye were totally dissimilar. 

Dr. Smith, indeed, who first made the experiment with the 
ruler, gives a drawing of it by each eye, and not only shews in 


* Opticks, vol. ii., Remarks, p. 109, % 708. 

+ Page 113, 2 64. 

t Optics, vol. vi. p. 388, 3 977, 978. 

§ Wells’ Essay on Single Vision with Two Eyes, p, 44. 
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the drawing that the right eye sees the right side only, and the 
left eye the left side, but he distinctly states that the right side of 
the ruler is seen by the right eye, and the left side by the left eye. 
But to remove all doubt, if there could be any doubt, of the truth 
of our position, we have only to refer to Dr, Porterfield’s Treatise 
on the Eye,* where he actually gives drawings of an object as seen 
hy each eye, the one exhibiting the object as viewed “ endwise” 
by the right eye, (to use a word of Dr. Berkeley’s,) and the other 
the same object as viewed laterally by the left eye. These 
views of the object as seen by the eye, not as drawn in Dr. 
Porterfield’s diagram, are actually binocular pictures, suited to 
the stereoscope, if a line protended from the eye, which the in- 
strument will display as stretching out into space. 

In support of these observations, we may refer to the experience 
of every optical, or even of every ordinary observer. What artist 
does not shut one eye when he paints or models? Who has 
not observed the fact, that their lett eye sees only the left side of 
their nose, and their right eve only the right side, two pictures al- 
together dissimilar? Who has not noticed, that when they look 
at any thin, flat body, edgewise, such as a thin book, they see both 
sides of it, the left eye only the left side, and the right eye only the 
right side, while the edge or back nearest the face is seen by both 
eyes. What student of perspective, male or female, who has 





* Vol. I., Book I11., chap. [IL., axiom 2, pp. 412, 413, plate v., fig. 37. Edin- 
burgh, 1759. 

+ Since the above paragraph was written we have found a complete confirmation 
of the opinion which it contains in Aguilonii Opticorum Sex Libri. Antwerpiee, 1613, 
folio. In the fourth book of this elaborate work Aguilonius treats at great length of 
the Fallacies of Vision, De fallaciis A spectus, and discusses the subject of Binvcular 
Vision with great distinctness. After shewing, what Euclid did before him, how to find 
the part of a sphere, whether convex or concave, that is seen by one eye, he givesa 
separate diagram, (lib. iv. prop. Ixxxv. p. 307,) in which he proves that each eye, in 
binocular vision, sees different pictures of it, the portion of the sphere that is seen 
by the left eye being invisible to the right eye, and rice rersa, there being one portion 
of it between these two that is seen by both eyes. He then lays down a rule for 
ascertaining in all solids whatever, which part of the body is seen by one eye, and 
which part by the other. This rule may be thus expressed : If a line or ray, as 
he calls it, drawn to the one eye reaches it, that part will be seen ; but if it does not 
reach it, that is, if it is stopped by any prominence on the body, it will not be seen. 
To the mass of rays that reaches each eye, and gives the vision of it to that eye, he 
gives the name of the optical pyramid, which is different for each eye. The following 
is the passage in which he shews that in all bodies whatever the same rule holds, 
and that the pictures of such bodies in each eye are dissimilar. Non sphere modo, 
sed etiam cylindro et cono, ac ceteris corporibus universis cortenit, cam que spectatur 
portionem radiis tangentibus comprehendi. Cum enim tangentes linew extrema sint 
ilarum omnium que ab uno eodemque signo (in quo oculus positus esse intelligatur) 
ad propositum corpus duct possunt ; perspicue sequitur, eam corporis partem que 
videtur, tangentibus undique radiis contineri. In hac enim parte nullum punctum 
reperire est a quo recta linea ad oculum duci non possit, per quam proinde aspectabilis 
Jorma recta efferatur, Page 313. Inan earlier part of his work, namely in book ii.,* 


* Aguilonii Opticorum Sex Libri, Lib. UL prop. 38, A.B, 
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drawn the picture of a chair or a table from one point of sight, 
or as seen by one eye, does not know for certain that the picture 
of the chair or table drawn from another point of sight, or as seen 
by the other eye, must be dissimilar to the first ? 


“ We have other helps,” says Mr. Harris, “ for distinguishing the 
prominences of small parts, besides those by which we distinguish dis- 
tances in general, in their degrees of light and shade, and the prospect 
we have round them. And by the parallax on account of the distance 
between our eyes, we can distinguish besides the front part the two 
sides of a near olject not thicker than the said distance, and this gives 
a visible relievo to such objects, which helps greatly to raise or detach 
them from the plane on which they lie. Thus the nose on a face is the 
more remarkably raised by our seeing each side of it at once.” --Treatise on 
Optics, p. 171, § 205. 

That is, the relievo is produced by the combination of the two dissi- 
milar pictures given by the two eyes, which is clearly the principle of 
the stereoscope,—a principle which Mr. Wheatstone has the me- 
rit of having been the first to exhibit practically, by combining 


where he is treating of the vision of solids of all forms, de genere illorum que ra 
orsgea (ta sterea) Grace nuncupantur, he has great difficulty in explaining, and 
fails in doing it, why the two dissimilar pictures, arising from the same parts of 
the solid being at different distances from each eye, do not, when united, give a con- 
fused and imperfect view of it. Cum res una duobus spectatur oculis, anguli qui ad 
vertices sunt pyramidum opticarum, non semper equales inter se existunt : nam preter 
directum obtutum, quo pyramides cequales esse oportet, in quamcunque partem limi 
oculi convertantur, imparibus semper angulis formas rerum admittunt, quorum is 
major est que ad propinquiorem oculum terminaiur ; is vero minor, qui oculum spec- 
tat remotiorem. Quod sane manifestum per se esse arbitror: id vero admiratione 
dignum puto, quo pacto fiat ut que limis oculis cernuntur non omnia confusa ac velut 
informia videuntur, etsi per axes opticos in res ipsas defixos intuitus fiant. Nam ma- 
joribus spectata angulis majora, minora minoribus apparent. Si ergo res una eadem- 
que altero quidem oculo major, altero vero minor propter angulorum in quos pyramides 
terminantur inequalitatem conspiciatur, tla projecto se ipsa major et minor, eodem 
tempore, et codem intuente videbitur, atque ita cum singulorum oculurum phantasice 
minime sibi congruant, confusa quedam ac perturbata rei imago sensui principi exhi- 
bebitur. Aguilonius does not venture to assert that though the solids are seen 
clearly and distinctly, (clare ct perspicue cernuntur, ) the major and the minor line 
exactly coincide, (sibi mutuo et exacte congruunt, ) but he talks of a common sense 
exerting its power to correct the imperfect union, and prevent the dissimilarity of 
the two pictures from passing into the primary sense : Von tamen cadem ditersitas 
in primarium sensum transit si modo per axes intuitus fit. 

But, to go still farther back in the history of opties, the celebrated Physician 
Galen, who lived serentcen hundred years ago, has given such a distinct account of 
the phenomena of binocular vision, in the 13th chapter * of the 10th book of his 
work, De usu portionis corporis humani, that it is certain that he was clearly ac- 
quainted with the dissimilarity of the pictures in each eye. We are almost ashamed 
to adduce any evidence to prove that every author who has written on the binocular 
vision of solids, and every optical observer who has looked at them, were well ac- 
quainted with the fact which Mr. Wheatstone claims “ as a new one in the theory of 
vision” discovered by himself, namely, that there is a “projection of two obvivusly 
dissimilar pictures on the two retinew when a single object is riewed while the optic 
axes converge,” and consequently that the vision of objects in relief is produced by 
the union of these two dissimilar pictures. 


* Edit, Lugduni, 1550, Tom. ii. pp. 591-594, 
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the pictures of objects as seen with each eye, by means of an appa- 
ratus, consisting of two plane mirrors placed at an angle of 90°, 
in which the eyes of the observer see, by reflection, the superim- 
posed images of the two plane representations of the object. 

Such is the principle upon which the operation of the stereo- 
scope depends, and such its practical application. We come 
now to consider the theory of the process by which two plane 
figures apparently coalesce, and exhibit, in virtue of this apparent 
coalescence, the perfect representation of the object in relief from 
which the figures were taken. In attempting to give such a 
theory, Mr. Wheatstone proceeds to consider the “ Binocular 
vision of objects of different magnitudes,” to which he devotes a 
section of his Paper :— 


“ We will now inquire,” he says, ‘ what effect results from present- 
ing similar images, differing only in magnitude, to analogous parts of 
the retina. For this purpose two squares or circles, differing obviously, 
but not extravagantly in size, may be drawn on two separate pieces 
of paper, and placed in the stereoscope, so that the reflected image of 
each shall be equally distant from the eye by which it is regarded. 
It will then be seen, that notwithstanding this difference, they coalesce, and 
occasion a single resultant perception.” —Philosophical Transactions, 1838, 
p. 355. 


Mr. Wheatstone then proceeds to describe an experiment for 
ascertaining the difference between the lengths of two lines which 
the eye, by some magic power hitherto unknown, can force into 
coalescence, or, to use his own words, for ascertaining “ the limit 
of the difference of size within which the single appearance sub- 
sists.” He does this by employing two images of equal magni- 
tude, and making one of them visually less than the other, “ by 
causing it to recede from the eye, while the other remains at 
a constant distance.” ‘ By this experiment,” he adds, “ the 
single appearance of two images of different size is demonstrated.” 
Mr. Wheatstone then proceeds to give a sort of rule or law, for 
ascertaining the ratio between two lines which the eyes can force 
into coincidence or coalescence, so as to “ occasion a single re- 
sultant perception :”— 


“If the pictures be too unequal in magnitude, the binocular coinci- 
dence does not take place. 1t appears that if the inequality of the 
pictures be greater than the difference which exists between the pro- 
jections of the same object, when seen in the most oblique position of 
the eyes, (7.¢., both turned to the extreme right or extreme left,) ordi- 
narily employed, they do not coalesce. Were it not for the binocular 
coincidence of two images of different magnitude, objects would appear 
single only, when the optic axes converge immediately forward, for it 
is only when the converging visual lines form equal angles with the 
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visual base, (the line joining the centres of the two eyes,) that the two 
pictures can be of equal magnitude, but when they form different 
angles, the distance from the object to each eye is different, and con- 
sequently the picture projected in each eye has a different magnitude.” 
—Philosophical Transactions, 1838, pp. 385, 386. 

Having laid down these principles, as proved by direct experi- 
ment, but which, as we shall afterwards demonstrate both from 
theory and experiment, are the results of incorrect observation, 
Mr. Wheatstone goes on “ to examine why two dissimilar pictures 
projected on the two retinw give rise to the percepticn of an object 
in relief :”?—- 

“ T will not attempt,” he says, “ at present to give the complete 
solution of this question, which is far from being so easy, as at first 
glance it may appear to be, and is, indeed, one of great complexity. 1 
shall, in this case, merely consider the most obvious explanations 
which might be offered, and shew their insufficiency to explain the 
whole of the phenomena. 

“ It may be supposed, that we see but one point of a field of view, 
distinetly, at the same instant, the one, namely, to which the optic 
axes are directed, while all other points are seen so indistinctly, 
that the mind does not recognise them to be either single or double, 
and that the figure is appreciated by successively directing the point 
of convergence of the optic axes successively to a sufficient number of 
its points to enable us to judge accurately of its form. 

** That there is a degree of indistinctness in those parts of the field 
of view to which the eyes are not immediately directed, and which 
increases with the distance from that point, cannot be doubted, and it 
is also true, that the objects thus obscurely seen, are frequently doubled. 
In ordinary vision, it may be said, this indistinctness and duplicity 
is not attended to, because the eyes shifting continually from point to 
point, every part of the object is successively rendered distinct, and 
the perception of the object is not the consequence of a single glance, 
during which a small part of it only is seen distinctly ; but is formed 
from a comparison of all the pictures successively seen, while the eyes 
were changing from one point of the object to another. 

* All this is, IN SOME DEGREE, true; but were it entirely so, no appear- 
ance of relief should present itself, when the eyes remain intensely fixed 
on one point of a binocular image in the stereoscope. But on per- 
forming the experiment carefully, it will be found, provided the pic- 
ture do not extend too far beyond the centres of distinct vision, that the 
image ts still seen single, and in relief, when in this condition. Were the 
theory of corresponding points true, the appearance should be that of 
the superposition of the two drawings, to which, however, it has not 
the slightest similitude.”—P/ilosophical Transactions, pp. 391, 392. 

Mr. Wheatstone proceeds to give two experiments, which he 
says are equally decisive against this theory, the first of which 
only is subject to rigorous examination. He draws “two lines 
about two inches long, and inclined towards each other, on a 
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sheet of paper, and having caused them to coincide by converg- 
ing the optic axes to a point nearer than the paper, he looks 
intently on the upper end of the resultant line, without allowing 
the eyes to wander from it for a moment. The entire line will 
appear single, and in its proper relief, ec. . . . The eyes 
sometimes become fatigued, which causes the line to become 
double at those parts to which the optic axes are not fixed, but 
in such case all appearance of relief vanishes. The same ex- 
periment may be tried with more complex figures, but the pic- 
tures should not extend too far beyond the centres of the re- 
tine.” Now these are not the correct results of the experiment, 
for no sooner does the eye see the real phenomenon—the dupli- 
city of the image at all points but one—than Mr. Wheatstone 
ascribes it to ocular fatigue, and to too great an extension of the 
pictures. As the two lines are equal, in the present experi- 
ment, the difficulty of obtaining an apparent combination of the 
lines is greatly diminished ; but Mr. Wheatstone has previously 
maintained, that when the two lines are unequal they are: not 
only single, but mathematically coalescent. 

In the different passages which we have now quoted from Mr. 
Wheatstone’s paper, and in the remaining pages of it, he is 
obviously halting between truth and error, between theories 
which he partly believes, and ill observed facts which he cannot 
reconcile with them. Had he placed his reliance on the law 
of visible direction, which in a previous part of his paper 
he acknowledges to have been established in opposition to 
D’Alembert by Sir David Brewster, and “ with which,” he 
says, “the laws of visible direction for binocular vision ought to 
contain nothing inconsistent,” he would have seen the impossi- 
bility of the two eyes uniting two lines of unequal length; and 
had he believed in the law of distinct vision, which has been 
established by the same author, he would have seen the impos- 
sibility of the two eyes obtaining single vision of any more than 
one point of an object at a time. These laws of vision are as 
rigorously true as any other physical laws—as completely de- 
monstrated as the law of gravity in astronomy, or the law of the 
sines in optics, and the moment we allow them to be tampered 
with to obtain an explanation of physical puzzles, we convert 
science into legerdemain, and philosophers into conjurers. 

Such was the state of our stereoscopic knowledge in 1838, 
after the publication of Mr. Wheatstone’s interesting and im- 
portant paper on the physiology of vision. In the same year, at 
the meeting of the British Association at Newcastle, and before 
the publication, or perhaps even the printing, of Mr. Wheat- 
stone’s Memoir, Sir David Brewster communicated to the ma- 
thematical and physical section a paper “on the law of visible 
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direction,” in which he established this great law of vision, which, 
though it had been maintained by preceding writers, had been 
more recently proved by the illustrious D’Alembert to be in- 
compatible with observation, and the admitted anatomy of the 
human eye. At the same meeting Mr. Wheatstone exhibited 
his stereoscopic apparatus, which gave rise to an animated dis- 
cussion between Dr. Whewell and Sir David Brewster, in which 
the learned Master of Trinity, adopting Mr. Wheatstone’s views, 
already explained, maintained that the eye, or rather that the 
retina, in uniting or causing to coalesce into “a single resultant 
impression” two lines of different lengths, had the power either 
of contracting the longest, or lengthening the shortest ; or, what 
we would have suggested, in order to have given the retina only 
half the trouble, that it contracted the long line as much as it ex- 
panded the short one, and thus caused them to combine with a less 
exertion of muscular power! Sir David Brewster, on the other 
hand, maintained that the retina had no such power, that so ex- 
treme an hypothesis was not required, and that the law of visible 
direction afforded the most perfect explanation of all the stereo- 
scopic phenomena. Subsequent to this discussion Mr. Wheat- 
stone accepted of Sir David Brewster’s demonstration of the law 
of visible direction as satisfactory, and thus refers to it in his 
paper on the Stereoscope, in the Phil. Transactions, to which we 
have so often referred :— 


“ The law of visible direction for monocular vision has been variously 
stated by different optical writers. Some have maintained, with Drs. 
Reid and Porterfield, that every external point is seen in the direction 
of a line passing from its picture on the retina through the centre of 
the eye; while others have supposed, with Dr. Smith, that the visible 
direction of an object coincides with the visual ray, or the principal 
ray of the pencil which flows from it to the eye. D’Alembert, fur- 
nished with imperfect data respecting the refractive densities of the 
humours of the eye,* calculated that the apparent magnitudes of objects 
would differ widely on the two suppositions, and concluded that the 
visible point of an object was not seen in either of these directions, but 
sensibly in the direction of a line joining the point itself and its image 
on the retina; but he acknowledged that he could assign no reason 
for this law. Sir David Brewster, provided with more accurate data, 
has shewn that these three lines so nearly coincide with each other, 
that ‘at an inclination of 30°, a line perpendicular to the point of 
impression on the retina, passes through the common centre, and does 
not deviate from the real line of visible direction more than half a 
degree, a quantity too small to interfere with the purposes of vision.’ 
We may therefore assume, in all our future reasonings, the truth of 





* And also, he might have added, respecting the relative positions of the differ- 
ent parts‘of the eye. 
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the following definition given by this eminent philosopher,—‘ As the 
interior of the eyeball is as nearly as possible a perfect sphere, lines 
perpendicular to the surface of the retina must all pass through one 
single point, namely, the centre of its spherical surface. This one 
point may be called the centre of visible direction, because every 
point of a visible object will be seen in the direction of a line drawn 
from the centre to the visible point.’ 

* It is obvious that the result of any attempt to explain the simple 
appearance of objects to both eyes, or, in other words, the law of 
visible direction for binocular vision, ought to contain nothing inconsistent 
with the law of visible direction for monocular vision.”—Pdil. Trans. 
1838, pp. 387-8. 


Notwithstanding this acceptance of the law of visible direc- 
tion, and the correctness of the conclusion at which he has here 
arrived, every succeeding page of Mr. Wheatstone’s paper, in 
which he explains the phenomena of the stereoscope, not only 
stands in direct opposition to this law, but as we shall shew in 
the sequel, in direct opposition to the most obvious and irrefrag- 
able experiments. 

In consequence of the discussion at Newcastle, and the high 
authority upon which the law of visible direction was impugned, 
Sir David Brewster re-examined the subject, repeated his calcu- 
lations, and especially set himself to determine by rigorous expe- 
riments, whether or not the human eye had the power of caus- 
ing two lines of different lengths or of different apparent magni- 
tudes to coalesce into one. He found that the eye had no such 
power, and that no such power was required to convert the two 
plane pictures for the stereoscope into the apparent solids from 
which they were taken, as seen by each eye. These views 
were made public in the lectures on the Philosophy of the Senses, 
which he oceasionally delivered in the College of St. Salvator and 
St. Leonard, St. Andrews, and the different stereoscopes which he 
invented were also exhibited and explained. Mr. Wheatstone’s 
inventions were at the saine time fully communicated to the class, 
and his stereoscopic apparatus was even lent to the students to 
take to their own lodgings, that they might fully appreciate the 
value of his labours, 

In examining Dr. Berkeley’s celebrated theory of vision, the 
undoubted foundation of our sceptical philosophy, to which two 
lectures were generally devoted, Sir David Lrewster saw the 
vast importance of establishing, upon an impregnable basis, the 
law of visible direction, and of proving by the aid of binocular 
phenomena, and in opposition to the opinion of the most dis- 
tinguished metaphysicians, that we actually see a third dimension 
in space. He, therefore, submitted to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, on the 23d January and the 6th February 1843, 
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a paper “On the law of visible position in single and bino- 
cular vision, and on the representation of solid figures by the 
Union of dissimilar Plane Pictures on the Retina,” Nearly ten 
years have elapsed since this paper was published, and no reply 
has, as far as we know, been made to it by Mr. Wheatstone or 
any of his friends. 

In continuing his researches, Sir D. Brewster submitted to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, on the 15th April 1844, a 
paper “ On the knowledge of distance given by binocular vision,” 
and on the 6th May of the same year, another “ On the conver- 
sion of relief by inverted vision,” or, to use a word recently intro- 
duced by Mr. Wheatstone, on Pseudoscopic vision with one eye. 
During these inquiries, Sir David Brewster invented, and had 
constructed in St. Andrews and Dundee several new stereo- 
scopes, but particularly the Lenticular stereoscope, now in uni- 
versal use. They were made of all materials, of wood, of tin, of 
brass, and of bristol board, and of all sizes, from that now generally 
adopted to a microscopic variety which could be carried in the 
pocket. New drawings were executed for them, and binocular 
pictures taken by the sun, were lithographed for the instrument 
by Mr. Schenck of Edinburgh. Stereoscopes made by Mr. 
Loudon, optician, Dundee, with various binocular diagrams, 
lithographed at his expense, were sent to several of the nobility 
in London, and to other places in England, and an account of 
these stereoscopes, and their application to portraiture and sculp- 
ture, and of a binocular camera for taking portraits and copying 
statues, was submitted to the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, in 
1849, and published in their ‘Transactions, * 

After endeavouring, though in vain, to induce some London 
opticians and photographers to construct his stereoscope and exe- 
cute binocular pictures for it, Sir David Brewster carried to Paris 
in the springof 1850, avery fine instrument, executed by Mr, Lou- 
don, optician in Dundee, and a binocular photographic portrait of 
Dr. Adamson of St. Andrews, by himself. He showed this instru- 
ment to M. l'Abbé Moigno, the distinguished author of L’ Op- 
tique Moderne, and to M. Soleil, and his son-in-law, M. Duboscgq 
Soleil, the eminent Parisian opticians, and to some members of 
the Institute of France. These gentlemen saw at once the value 
of the instrument, not merely as one of amusement, but as an 
important auxiliary in the arts of portraiture and sculpture. M. 
Duboseq Soleil immediately began to make the new stereoscope 
for sale, and executed a series of the most beautiful binocular 
daguerreotypes of living individuals, statues, bouquets of flowers, 


* See The Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin. Vol. XV. Part III. pp. 34 9- 
868, and the Phil. Magazine for May and June 1844, Vol. XXIV., pp. 356 and 439. 
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and ubjects of Natural History, which thousands of individuals 
flocked to examine with the new instrument. After giving a 
brief notice of the labours of Mr, Wheatstone, and of Sir David 
Brewster’s lenticular stereoscope, and binocular camera, for tak- 
ing the pictures with mathematical accuracy, the Abbé Moigno 
in the article placed in our list of papers on the Stereoscope, gives 
the following account of the introduction of the instrument “into 
Paris :— 

“In his last visit to Paris, Sir David Brewster intrusted the models 
of his Stereoscope to M. Jules Duboscq, son-in-law and successor of 
M. Soleil, and whose intelligence, activity, and affability will extend 
the reputation of the distinguished artists of the Rue de l’Odéon, 35. 
M. Jules Duboscq has set himself to work with indefatigable ardour ; 
without requiring to have recourse to the Binocular Camer. a, he has 
with the ordinary Daguerreotype Apparatus procured a great number 
of dissimilar pictures of statues, bas-reliefs, and portraits of celebrated 
individuals, &c. &e. His Stereoscopes are constructed with more 
elegance and even with more perfection than the original English 
instruments, and while he is shewing their wonderful effects to natural 
philosophers and amateurs yvho have flocked to him in crowds, there 
is a spontaneous and unanimous cry of admiration.”"—La Presse, 
Dec. 28, 1850. 


In the beautiful collection of philosophical instruments which 
M. Duboscq Soleil contributed to the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and for which he received a council medal, he placed one of Sir 
David Brewster’s Lenticular Stereoscopes with a fine series of 
Binocular Daguerreotypes. The Stereoscope attracted the par- 
ticular notice of the Queen, and M. Soleil executed a beautiful 
instrument which was presented to Her Majesty in his name by 
Sir David Brewster. In consequence of this public exhibition of 
it, M. Soleil received several orders from England, and a large 
number of the Lenticular Stereoscopes were thus introduced i inte 
this country. The demand, however, became so great that English 
workmen, and particularly Mr. Pear ce, 36, Bedford Bury, Covent 
Garden, devoted themselves to their manufacture, and sold in a 
few months many hundreds if not thousands of the instrument. 
The Photographers, both Daguerreoty pists and Talbotypists now 
take Binocular portraits, to be thrown into relief by the Stereo- 
scope, as an important branch of their profession, and we have no 
doubt that the time is near at hand when no other portraits will be 
taken. The Sculptors too are beginning to see the application 
of the Stereoscope to their art, and we have recently learned 
from Paris, that an artist in that city has modelled a statue 
from the relievo produced in the Stereoscope. 

Such is a brief history of the introduction of the Lenticular 
Stereoscope into Paris and London, and of its application to por- 
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traiture and sculpture. The Stereoscopic apparatus of Mr. Wheat- 
stone had been before the public for upwards of twelve years, with- 
out exciting any general notice, and without any useful application 
being made of it; and yet when Sir David Brewster’s instrument 
became an article of general sale in London, his Lenticular 
Stereoscope was sold as an invention of Mr. Wheatstone’s, and 
with his name actually attached to it. An article appeared in the 
“Tllustrated News” of January 26th, 1852, in which the Lenti- 
cular Stereoscope, as made by M. Soleil, is represented in a draw- 
ing under the name of the Refracting Stereoscope, as if to conceal 
both the nature of the instrument and the name of its inventor, 
and we have no hesitation in characterizing the whole article as 
one of the most extraordinary perversions of scientific history 
with which we are acquainted. The theory of the instrument 
is not ascribed to the person to whom we owe it. It is caileda 
modification of an instrument to which it has no resemblance 
whatever, and its peculiar property of magnifying by means of 
semi-lenses, or quarter-lenses, the plane pictures to which it is 
directed, at the same time that it unites them to produce the 
solid, or rather the figure in three dimensions, a property which 
enables us to make Microscopic Stereoscopes,* is never once 
mentioned. 

Having thus given a brief history of the introduction of the 
Stereoscope, and of the general principles of Binocular Vision, 
which it is intended to illustrate, we shall now proceed to ex- 
plain its theory and describe its construction as an instrument 
applicable to the advancement of the fine arts. When we look 
at a statue with one eye, suppose the left, and project it upon a 
plane surface, or draw it as seen by that eye, we shall have the 
left eye represented by a point which we may call E, the tip of 
the nose by a point N, and the chin by a point C. If we do 
the same with the right eye, without moving the head, we shall 
have another picture in which e is the left eye of the statue, n 
the nose, and ¢ the chin. If we now place these two pictures 
side by side opposite the eyes to which they belong, we shall see 
in the picture obtained by the left eye more of the right side of 
the statue, and in the picture obtained by the right eye more of 
the left side of the statue. The two pictures of the statue thus 
taken are therefore dissimilar. The distance Ee between the 
two left eyes of the picture will be less than the distance Nn 
between the two noses, because the eyes are nearer the plane of 
projection than the noses, and the distance Ce between the two 
chins will be intermediate between Ee and Nn, that is Nn>Ee 





* By means of the Microscopic Stereoscope, Binocular Daguerreotypes for 
lockets and rings may be used in the instrument and magnified. 
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and Ce>Ee. When we look at the statue with both eyes, the 
dissimilar pictures of it are united on the retina and seen as one. 
When we look at the left eye E of the statue, we see it distinctly 
and singly by converging tlie optic axes to the point E. In like 
manner when we see N distinctly and singly, we converge the 
optic axes to N ; but when we have done this the point E is seen 
double and not so distinct as before. When we look at the statue 
we see only one point of it single and distinct at the same instant, 
but the two eyes, with the rapidity of lightning, run over every 
part of it, uniting the two images of that point in succession, 
and thus producing a general and apparent coalescence of the 
two images, In the very same manner, when we unite the two 
dissimilar pictures placed beside each other, either by the eyes 
alone or by the Stereoscope, when the pictures are interchanged 
we can unite only two points at once, namely, Ee, or Nn, or Ce, 
and these points are seen raised above the plane, and placed at 
such distances from it as correspond with the distances Ee, Nn, 
and Ce ; that is, the nose will rise higher than the eyes, because 
the optic axes must unite at a greater height above the plane, 
in order to bring the points N, x, together. ‘The whole of this 
process is distinctly represented in figs. 16 and 17 of Sir David 
Brewster’s paper on the Law of Visible Direction, and in con- 
formity with that law. In this, as in all the phenomena of bino- 
cular vision, we must consider all images as formed by points of 
the objects which they represent, and we must recollect, not 
merely that only one point of any object can be seen distinctly 
and singly at the same instant, but that in the union of dissimi- 
lar pictures, only two similar points at a certain distance can be 
thus united, a new convergence of the optic axes being necessary 
to unite any other pair of similar points. 

In the case of geometrical diagrams or plane pictures consist- 
ing of lines, each inclined line of the picture seen by one eye, 
being less or greater than the corresponding inclined line in the 
picture seen by the other, the lines never coalesce, and never 
can by any process be made to coalesce as maintained by Wheat- 
stone and Whewell. When the nearest end of one line coincides 
with the corresponding termination of the other, the remotest ends 
of the lines are seen separate and indistinct; and when the re- 
inotest ends coincide in a single point, the nearest ends are seen 
separate and indistinct. To get over a difliculty, by supposing 
it possible that a short line could be made to coincide at each 
end with a long one, would be a hypothesis of the same order, 
as if the astronomer were to surmount a difficulty about the tides, 
by supposing that the moon acted upon our seas according to the 
law of the squares, and the sun according to the law of the cubes 
of the distances. ‘The laws of vision, in virtue of which, and 
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the process by which, we see a solid, a body of three dimensions 
in space, are precisely the same as those by which we see it by 
the successive and rapid union of similar points of the two pic- 
tures, by a change in the convergency of the optical axis. The 
law or rule, according to which this vision of the solid is effected 
may be thus expressed :— 

The various distances between all the similar points in the two 
plane pictures, such as the distance of the two right ears, the two 
right eyes, and the two noses which may be called 10, 11, 12, (10 
being the shortest distance of the most prominent points,) corres- 
pond with the distances of the same points of the solid, from the 
eye represented by 20, 22, 24, §c., or any other numbers which 
measure the distances along the common axis of the eyes,* and from 
the visual base of the points of convergence of the optical axes, 
when the points 10, 11, 12 are seen single, or united in the Lenti- 
cular Stereoscope. 

Having thus explained how two perfect binocular pictures 
appear exactly like the solid from which they were taken, 
we now come to inquire by what means such perfect pictures of 
a solid can be taken, so as to be accurate representations of 
the solid as seen by each eye. The solution of this very 
difficult problem has not even been attempted by Mr. Wheat- 
stone, or any other writer. Three methods, and all of them 
imperfect, have been employed. After fixing upon the distance 
at which the statue, for example, should be viewed, a photo- 
graphic picture of the statue is taken at that distance by a 
camera of such a focal length, as will give the picture of the 
required size: The camera is then shifted to a position previously 
ascertained, so that the view of the statue shall be the same as 
if it had been viewed by the right eye, the first picture being 
that which would be seen by the left eye, care being taken that 
the distance of the camera from the statue is precisely the same 
as before. This arrangement is easily made by drawing from 
the statue, upon a fixed table, lines representing the optic axes, 
and marking two points in those lines, equidistant from the 
statue; but in taking a portrait we cannot expect the sitter to 
maintain his position while this arrangement is going on, and 
while a second photograph of him is taking. To avoid this, two 
cameras have been employed ; but as it is next to impossible to 
obtain two cameras which shall give two pictures of exactly the 
same size, and as a perfect equality of the pictures is most de- 
sirable, if not necessary, Sir David Brewster has described a 


* These useful names have been employed by Dr, Wells, the visual base being 
the line joining the pupils of the two eyes, and the common axis or line drawn per- 
pendicular to the visual base, and bisecting it from the point of convergence of the 
optical axes. 
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binocular camera, fitted up with two semi-lenses, obtained by 
the bisection of a whole lens, These semi-lenses can be placed 
at any distance we choose, or may be put, when required, into 
separate cameras, and it is obvious that the pictures which they 
furnish will be perfectly equal. Mr. Slater of Euston Square 
has already constructed several of these binocular cameras, 
which have been sent to America. As the semi-lens will give 
only half the light of a whole lens, a longer time will be required 
to take the Daguerreotype or the Talbotype ; but these processes 
have been so greatly accelerated that this disadvantage becomes 
insignificant when compared with the advantage of obtaining 
two perfectly equal pictures. The semi-lenses, however, have 
another advantage, the statement of which will startle the Photo- 
grapher. They will give better binocular pictures than two whole 
lenses whose focal length is exactly the same, if two such lenses 
could be made. 

In order to make the reader understand this, we must write 
a new chapter on optics for the special benefit of the Binocular 
Photographer, which we trust all Photographers will be. The 
Daguerreotypist and the Talbotypist justly pride themselves on 
the size of the achromatic lenses of their cameras, on the per- 
fection of which their superiority as artists must always depend. 
They will be surprised to learn, however, for the first time, that 
owing to the size of their lenses, even if absolutely perfect, they 
never can obtain a picture such as that which is seen by one or 
by both eyes. To explain this we must make some observa- 
tions on the nature of monocular and binocular vision, that is, 
on vision with one or two eyes. Lord Bacon has said that we 
see more exquisitely with one eye shut than with both. He 
might have said that we see more exquisitely with one eye 
than with both, for it is not necessary to shut the other eye in 
order to obtain better vision. Mr. Wheatstone has given an 
explanation of this superiority of single vision, which we cannot 
for a moment admit. Having previously stated, that beyond 
the distance when the optic axes are parallel, (nearly parallel 
must be meant,) “we see with both eyes all objects precisely 
as we see near objects with a single eye,” he observes, “ that 
every one must be aware how greatly the perspective effect of a 
picture is enhanced by looking at it only with one eye, especially 
when a tube is employed to exclude the vision of adjacent 
objects, whose presence might disturb the illusion. Seen under 
such circumstances from the proper point of sight, the picture 
projects the same lines, shades and colours on the retina, as the 
more distant scene which it represents would do were it substi- 
tuted for it. The appearance which would make us certain that 
it is a picture is excluded from the sight, and the imagination 
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has room to be active.” Now, this is really nothing more than 
guessing at the cause of a distinct physical fact, which demands 
a distinct and intelligible physical explanation. The tube has 
nothing whatever to do with the question, because two tubes 
might be used, as they often are, in binocular vision. Nor has 
the distance of the scene anything to do with the matter, because 
the proposition is true, and much more strikingly true of scenes 
not distant. The “appearance which would make us certain that 
it is a picture” is not mentioned, and even if it were ‘excluded 
from the sight,” we should still be certain that it is a picture 
however “ greatly the perspective effect of it is enhanced.” We 
demur too, to the help of the imagination, and we demur the 
more, the more room that is given it to be active. 

The following is, we doubt not, the true physical cause of the very 
interesting fact, that the perspective effect of a picture, especially 
of — in true perspective, such as thosetaken photographically, 
is best seen with one eye. When we direct both eyes to such a pic- 
ture and survey its parts, the optic axes maintain throughout the 
same convergency, so as to prove to us that every part of the 
canvas or the ground of the picture is at the same distance from 
us. In nature the optic axes would have constantly changed 
their convergence as they were directed to the nearer and re- 
moter portions of the scene. But when we look at the picture 
with one eye, we are deprived of the means of ascertaining that 
the different parts of the picture are at the same distance from the 
eye; and the artist’s skill in aerial perspective, and in character- 
izing the foreground and middle distance by their proper touches, 
is left to make its full impression on the mind. But besides this 
another cause is in operation; the canvas or ground reflects 
light from its surface, that is the light from the walls or other 
objects which lie in the direction of the incident rays, which 
correspond with the rays reflected to each eye; and the sight of 
the canvas destroys the illusion. When one eye is closed the 
reflected light is diminished one half, and therefore the illusion 
is increased. A greater portion of the reflected light may be 
destroyed by looking through a polarizing prism, or by placing 
a black cloth so that the reflected picture of it may hide the 
whole of the canvas. 

From the representations of nature on a plane let us pass to 
the vision of bodies of three dimensions. Here too monocular 
vision is superior to binocular. With one eye every part of the 
solid is seen with the degree of light which falls upon it, and 
with equal distinctness as the eye directs itself to its different 
parts ; but with two eyes there are many parts of the solid that 
are seen only with one eye, while all the other parts of it are 
seen with both eyes, and hence the parts of it seen with one 
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eye are only half as luminous as the other parts. If the ob- 
ject viewed is a six-sided pyramid, with its apex more turned 
to one eye than the other, there are certain positions of it in 
which the left eye sees only fowr faces of it, while the right 
eye sees all the six, so that the two sides seen only by one eye 
must be much less luminous than the other faces.* But there 
is still another imperfection of binocular vision which requires to 
be mentioned. With two eyes we see more of the round of 
objects in lines parallel to the visual base than we do in lines 
perpendicular to that base, that is, more in horizontal than in 
vertical planes. When we view a sphere, for example, with one 
eye, its projection on a plane is circular, while with both eyes its 
wrojection is an oval, the large axis of the oval being horizontal. 
Ience we do not see the true forms of objects in binocular 
vision. ‘Two eyes, however, were necessary to give beauty and 
symmetry to the human form, and to enable us to form a more 
correct estimate of distance and position ; and they have the still 
greater advantage of ‘preserving us from blindness when one of 
them is lost. The superiority of monocular vision would have 
been a poor compensation to Polyphemus cui lumen ademptum. 
We are now prepared for the consideration of the influence 
of size in lenses over the images which they form. The object 
of photographic art is to obtain an accurate representation of 
nature, as it appears when seen either with one or with two eyes. 
We have already proved that with one eye a sphere is truly 
seen, that is, it is seen perfectly spherical, its roundness being 
equally well developed in all sections of it by a plane passing 
through its centre and the eye. The same is true of all irre- 
gular solids. The appearance of the sphere, however, and of 
all such solids, changes as the pupil expands. Rays from parts 
of the sphere, and other solids that do not enter the smaller 
pupil, enter the larger one, and exhibit portions of the solid not 
previously seen. ‘This change of form, however, is too small to 
be noticed, and we may assume that we have a perfect represen- 
tation of an object of three dimensions when we view it with one 
eye. It is such a picture as this that the artist paints, and all 
apn, iy delineations should resemble a picture thus painted. 
n order to produce such a picture the lens of the camera should 
have the same diameter as that of the pupil of the eye. Every 
addition to the area of the lens introduces parts of the object which 
have nothing to do with the picture, and when we use lenses of 
two, four, or six inches in diameter, we obtain, though a common 
eye may not discover it, monstrous representations of humanity, 
which no eye and no pair of eyes ever saw or can see. Every 





* See Edin. Transactions, vol. xv. pp. 355, 356, 
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portion of the lens exterior to the central portion, the size of the 
human pupil, introduces parts of the picture which ought not to 
be seen. ‘The face is enlarged all round, so as to be larger and 
broader than it ought. The ears are expanded, the head, nose, 
and chin elongated, hollows enlarged, prominences elevated, 
and different degrees of illumination which do not exist in the 
original mark the photographic picture. The likeness is there- 
fore imperfect, and we now see the cause of defects which have 
hitherto been ascribed to want of steadiness in the sitter. The 
only remedy for such defects is to diminish the aperture of the 
lens to the smallest size, and the photographic art will not be 
perfect till we can take portraits in the shortest possible time, 
and with the smallest possible lenses! In order to explain this 
result, let us suppose that we look at a cone with its base turned 
to the eye, the true picture of the cone is a.circle, as we see only 
its circular base; but it we place the cone before a camera with 
a large lens, and if the cone is small, so that rays from its conical 
surface fall upon the marginal parts of the lens, its picture will 
be a circle as before, surrounded with a luminous ring repre- 
senting the surface of the cone. In like manner every solid will 
be incorrectly represented, and the resultant picture will be a 
combination of pictures, some as seen by binocular vision, with 
eyes at various distances, and some as seen by one or both eyes 
in different positions. 

The most important application of these views is to binocular 
portraits as taken at the same time with the usual cameras, in 
order to be combined by the stereoscope. The portraits as now 
taken in London by professional photographers, are gross misre- 
presentations of the human form, because taken with large lenses, 
in order that they may be taken quickly. Each picture, which 
ought to be strictly monocular, is really binocular and much 
worse, so that the stereoscope unites into a monstrous solid, two 
binocular or worse than binocular portraits. If the sitter, for ex- 
ample, is placed in such a position, that his left ear is hidden from 
both eyes of the artist, the portrait taken by the camera on his 
right hand, will exhibit this ear, while the portrait taken by the 
camera on his left, will exhibit a portion of the head behind his 
ear. In like manner, the broad margin of the lens on his right 
hand will shew the right ear much more expanded than it should 
be, and also a considerable portion of the head beyond that ear. 
For the same reason, the upper and the under margins, and all 
the other margins of the Jenses, will exhibit portions of the 
figure in vertical and all other planes, which ought not to, be 
seen at all, When these two pictures, therefore, are united by the 
stereoscope, the resultant portrait is anything but an accurate or 
an agreeable representation of the individual. Hence, it is obvi- 
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ous, that semi-lenses, such as those in the binocular camera, 
will give better binocular portraits than whole lenses of the same 
diameter, because the effects which we have described will be 
reduced in the proportion of 2 to 1 in all horizontal sections of 
the solid, the most influential sections in binocular vision. But, 
though semi-lenses have this advantage, their area is still too large, 
and photographic portraiture can be perfected only by a very 
great reduction in the area of the lenses employed. For statues, 
busts, and buildings, where quickness in the photographic pro- 
cess is not necessary, we should use exceedingly small lenses, 
and thus obtain very accurate representations of that class of 
objects. 

Having obtained a camera fitted to give good monocular 
pictures, “the next step is to apply it to ‘take binocular ones. 
After determining the best aspect for the portrait, that is the 
distance and line of direction at which it should be taken, the 
camera must be placed in succession on each side of the line of 
direction, and at equal angular distances from it; or if we use 
two cameras, this line of cirection must bisect the line of direc- 
tion of the two cameras. If we call D the distance of the object 
from the camera, d the distance between the eyes, and A the 
angle subtended by the distance d, at the distance D or at the ob- 


, d . ° 
ject, we shall have tang 4 A= 7 and making d= 24 inches, we 


shall obtain the following values of A, or the inclination of the 
two lines of direction of the camera, in order to obtain pictures of 
the solid as seen by each eye. 
Distance of the Angle formed by the two 
Camera from the object. directions of the Camera. 
5 feet ‘ ‘ 23° 32’ 
a ‘ 19 42 
7 : ? 16 56 
8 14 50 
9 ‘ 13 12 
10 i 1l 54 
= . ° 9 56 
Db . ‘ F 7 57 
ae ‘ ‘ 6 37 
20. ; ; 5 58 


Having obtained the binocular portraits or pictures, the next 
step is to unite them, so as to reproduce the original solid. This 
may be done either by the eyes alone, or by a stereoscope. When 
we do it by the eyes s alone, we must place’ the picture as seen by 
the left eye on the right side, and the picture as seen by the right 

ye on the left side; and if we have not the power of doubling 
each of the pictures by squinting, so as to cause the two middle 
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ones of the four to unite into one, we must do it by looking at 
an object nearer the eye, while we at the same time look at the 
two pictures. The best method, however, is to unite them with 
the stereoscope. 

The only stereoscopic apparatus, in so far as we know, that was 
ever constructed for sale till recently, is that of Mr. Wheatstone. 
It is an apparatus rather than an instrument, and consists of two 
glass mirrors, each of which is four inches long by three and a quar- 
ter broad, placed at right angles to each other. The two binocular 

ictures are placed 16 inches from each other, so that each of them 
is about 7 inches from the centre of the corresponding mirror, the 
line joining the centre of the picture and the centre of its mirror, 
forming an angle of 45° with the mirror’s surface. ‘The nose of the 
observer being placed at the angle where the mirrors meet, each eye 
sees the reflected image of the picture in the mirror opposite to it, 
and the pictures are thus united into one, and rise into relief. 
We have seen this apparatus so made as to be easily taken to 
pieces and put into a box to render it portable ; but the trouble 
of taking it down and putting it up again, makes it unavailable 
for eaalee use. The apparatus, indeed, 16} inches long, by 6 
inches broad, which we have now before us, as made by Ross, 
under the direction of Mr. Wheatstone, and which cost, we be- 
lieve, 25 or 30 shillings, is so awkward and unportable, that it 
never excited any general interest. Besides these disadvantages 
of size and shape, it has many others, such as, the difficulty of 
getting the pictures equally illuminated, the loss of half the 
light by reflexion from the mirrors, and the doubling of the 
lines of the pictures by the two surfaces of the glass, The last of 
these, indeed, might have been avoided by making the mirrors 
of black glass, which would have darkened the picture much 
more, or of speculum metal, which would have made the appa- 
ratus too expensive. 

It was under these circumstances that Sir David Brewster in- 
vented the Lenticular Stereoscope, which has beenignorantly called 
a modification of Mr. Wheatstone’s, to which it has not the slight- 
est resemblance in any one of its features. It is the only instru- 
ment, indeed, in optics, in which semi-lenses or quarter lenses were 
ever used for the purposes of vision, and by this means a single 
lens which costs only twopence, unless when it is achromatic, is 
sufficient to make two lenticular stereoscopes. In this way, too, 
a pair of stereoscopic spectacles suggested by Sir David Brewster, 
as a substitute for the stereoscope, could be made for threepence or 
fourpence, and yield a good profit to the manufacturer.* _ He 


* We have now before us excellent spectacles made in Birmingham, with good 
lenses and good frames, at the retail price of four shillings a dozen, or fourpence 


each ! 
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constructed also a stereoscope consisting merely of the two semi- 
lenses, or quarter lenses, fixed in a piece of tin, and at the point 
between these lenses was soldered a rod of tin, upon which the 
binocular pictures, having a hole between them, could be moved. 
An instrument of this kind did not cost more than threepence 
or fourpence. In employing Daguerreotype pictures, it was ne- 
cessary to exclude the light, and the stereoscope was, therefore, 
made in the form of a pyramidal box, with two eye-pieces, con- 
taining the lenses. ‘These eye-pieces were originally made to 
approach or separate, in order to accommodate themselves to 
eyes at different distances, and the instrument had a movable 
bottom which, when taken out, enabled the observer to apply 
the instrument to objects that would not slide into its base. 
This was the form of the instrument constructed in brass, by 
Mr. Loudon, optician, Dundee, and it was from this model that 
M. Soleil constructed the beautiful stereoscopes of which he sent 
such numbers to London. In the lenticular stereoscope there is 
almost no loss of light, and it has the peculiar property of 
magnifying the pictures at the same time that it conbines them. 
Besides this lenticular stereoscope, Sir David Brewster has 
described several others, one of which, namely, The Total 
Reflexion Stereoscope, deserves to be noticed, from its possessing 
the remarkable property of creating, by total reflexion, from a 
prism, one of the two binocular pictures to be combined. The 
created picture of the solid, seen by one eye, is obtained from the 
other picture, and is united with that other picture, as seen by 
the direct vision of the right eye. 

Having thus given a brief account, and as popular a one as 
we can, without diagrams, of the history, principle, and con- 
struction of the stereoscope, we shall now endeavour to point out 
its application to the arts of portraiture and sculpture. After 
describing the manner of obtaining “ dissimilar pictures of living 
bodies,” buildings, natural scenery, machines, and objects of all 
kinds of three dimensions, and reproducing them by the stereo- 
scope, so as to give the most correct idea of some of these objects to 
those who could not understand them in drawings of the greatest 
accuracy, Sir David Brewster thus concludes his article on the 
Binocular Camera :— 

‘“* The art which we have now described cannot fail to be regarded 
as of inestimable value to the sculptor, the painter, and the mecha- 
nist, whatever be the nature of his production, in three dimensions. 
Lay figures will no longer mock the eye of the painter. He may 
delineate, at leisure, on his canvas, the forms of life and beauty, stereo- 
typed by the solar ray, and reconverted into the substantial objects 
from which they were obtained,—brilliant with the same lights, and 
chastened with the same shadows as the originals. The sculptor will 
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work with similar advantages. Superficial forms will stand before him 
in three dimensions, and while he summons into view the living reali- 
ties from which they were taken, he may avail himself of the labours 
of all his predecessors, of Pericles as well as of Canova; and he may 
virtually carry in his portfolio, the mighty lions and bulls of Nineveh, 
the gigantic sphinxes of Egypt, the Apollos and Venuses of Grecian 
art, and all the statuary and sculpture which adorn the galleries and 
museums of civilized nations.” 


The celebrated French painter, M. Delaroche, has pointed out 
the advantages which photography gives to his own art. He 
considers it as “ carrying to such perfection certain of the es- 
sential principles of art that they must become subjects of study 
and observation, even to the most accomplished artist. The 
finish of inconceivable minuteness disturbs in no respect the 
repose of the masses, nor impairs in any manner the general 
effect. The correctness of the lines, and the precision of the 
forms in the designs of M. Daguerre, are as perfect as it is pos- 
sible they can be, and yet, at the same time, we discover in them 
a broad and energetic manner, and a whole equally rich in tone 
as in effect. The painter will obtain, by this process, a quick 
method of making collections of studies which he could not 
otherwise procure without much time and labour, and in a style 
very far inferior, whatever in other respects might be his talents,” 
If such, in the estimation of so competent a judge, be the advan- 
tages of photographic pictures on a plane surface, how great must 
be the benefit which stereoscopic photography confers upon the 
artist! Binocular Daguerreotypes or Talbotypes of the human 
face, taken under all the conditions of repose and of muscular ac- 
tion, and reconverted into the original solid, give a new power 
to the portrait and the historical painter. In place of drawing 
from the living object, whose different attitudes and positions he 
cannot, by any contrivance fix, till they are delineated, he will 
draw from innumerable forms fixed, as if by death, and yet exhi- 
biting the vigour and plumpness of life. Instead of trying to 
catch with his pencil those evanescent and ever-varying forms, 
which give beauty and expression to the living subject, but 
whose shades and shadows are ever shifting, as the day advances, 
or as the clouds are dispersed, he may study the same forms 
under a fixed shadow, which neither time nor circumstances can 
change. The plane pictures, indeed, which are thus combined 
into solid forms, may be supposed more suited for imitation than 
his own drawings from the solid; but this would be to copy 
merely the solar picture, and not to improve himself by apj-eal- 
ing directly to the living subject. From the stereoscopic art, too, 
the historical painter would derive great advantage. Groups of 
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living figures might be taken binocularly, and reproduced for his 
study and imitation.” 

But it is.to the sculptor that the reproduction of statues from 
their binocular representations will be of most avail. In order 
to master the difficulties of his art, the sculptor must have before 
him, as studies, either casts or drawings of those great works of 
art which have immortalized their authors. The one he cannot 
procure, and he must therefore travel to foreign lands or to dis- 
tant parts of his own country to make drawings of these works 
of art. However great be his powers of delineation he will find 
it a difficult task to record those beautiful forms and expressions 
on which their beauty depends. If the sun shines into the gal- 
lery where he works, even though his rays are not incident upon 
the statue, its shadows will not only correspond with numerous 
points of illumination, but will be varying every minute as the 
sun advances in the heavens, and as his rays fall upon objects 
in the apartment reflecting different quantities of light, and 
differently inclined to his own locality. Even in a day without 
sun the shadows upon his statue will imperceptibly change, and 
with whatever accuracy he may draw its outline he will find it 
impossible to transfer to his tablet those delicately convex and 
concave forms which can be appreciated and measured only by 
the length and nature of their shadows. We hold it therefore 
to be impossible to copy a statue, which it requires a day or a 
considerable portion of time to finish,—we mean, of course, to take 
such a copy that the artist can use it in his studio to observe the 
nice details of the original, and to transfer them in their real or 
modified character to some analogous work of art in which he is 
engaged. In this predicament the art of photography comes 
powerfully to his aid, and at one instant of time he may procure 
views of the statue in all its different aspects, and with all the 
shadows which variegate its surface ; and by taking pictures in 
each aspect, by means of the binocular camera, with the smallest 
possible aperture, he may take right and left eyed representations 
of it which, when combined stereoscopically, will enable him to 
draw from this temporary statue all the forms of its parts with 
their fixed shadows, and thus to transfer to his own work the ideas 
which it is so well calculated to supply. We have already said 
that a French sculptor has upon such principles, and with such 
auxiliaries, actually modelled a statue. In taking busts and sta- 
tues from the living subject the sculptor will derive pre-eminent 
advantage. Double pictures of the whole or of any portion of 
the subject may be taken and raised into relief, and from such 


* The same observations are, mutatis mutandis, applicable to landscape paint- 
ing, where distance of space from the eye can be represented by the union of 
binocular pictures. 
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pictures executed on one side of the globe, an artist on the other 
side may produce an admirable statue. The dying and the dead 
may thus be modelled without the rude contact of a_mask, and 
those noble forms preserved, which affection, or gratitude, or 
patriotism has endeared. 

But if such are the advantages which this new auxiliary to 
art gives to the painter and the sculptor, how are we to estimate 
the boon which it confers on society and on the domestic circle? 
We have endeavoured, in another place, to describe these ad- 
vantages in reference solely to monocular photogenic pictures 
which represent external scenery and living objects upon a plane 
surface ; but when we read this description, under the conviction 
that the scenes, and objects, and persons which are named or 
referred to, may, or might have have been reproduced from bin- 
ocular photographs, and displayed to the eye in true retiring 
perspective, or in the relievo forms of life and beauty, it will ap- 
peal to the judgment and the affections in a deeper tone, and 
with a more powerful influence. 

“ How limited,” we have elsewhere said, “ is our present know- 
ledge of the architectural glories of other nations—of the ruined 
grandeur of former ages-—of the gigantic ranges of the Himalaya 
and the Andes, and of the enchanting scenery of lakes, and rivers, 
and valleys, and cataracts, and volcanoes which occur throughout 
the world. Excepting by the labours of some travelling artists, 
we know them only through the sketches of hurried v isitors, tr icked 
up with false and ridiculous additions which are equally mockeries 
of nature and of art. But when the photographer has prepared 
his truthful tablet, and ‘held his mirror up to nature,’ she is 
taken captive in all her sublimity and beauty; and faithful 
images of her grandest, her loveliest, and her minutest features 
are presented to her most distant worshippers, and become the 
objects of a new and fascinating idolatry. The hallowed remains 
which faith has consecrated in the land of Palestine, the scene 
of our Saviour’s youth, and pilgrimage, and miracles—-the en- 
deared spots where he drew his first and his latest breath, the 
hills and valleys of the holy city—the giant flanks of Horeb, 
and the awe-inspiring peaks of Mount Sinai, will be displayed 
to the Christian’s eye in the deep lines of truth, and appeal to his 
heart with all the powerful associations of an immortal interest. 
With feelings more subdued will the antiquary and the architect 
study the fragments of Egyptian, Assyrian, Grecian, and Roman 
grandeur—the pyramids, the temples, the aqueducts, and the 
obelisks of other ages. Every stone, every inscription, will ex- 
hibit to them its outline and its story. The gray moss will lift 
its hoary frond, and the fading hierogly phics will utter their 
faltering voice and tell their mysterious tale. The fields of 
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ancient and of modern warfare will unfold themselves to the 
soldier’s eye in faithful perspective and unerring outline; while 
in his fancy reanimated squadrons will again form on the plains 
of Marathon, and occupy the gorge of Thermopylae. 

“ But it is not merely the rigid forms of art and of external 
nature—the mere outlines and sub-divisions of space, that are 
thus fixed and recorded. The self-delineated landscape is seized 
at one epoch of time, and is embalmed amid all the co-existing 
events of the social and physical world. Ifthe sun shines, his 
rays throw their gilding over the scene. If the gentle shower 
descends, the earth and the trees glisten with its varnish, Ifthe 
wind blows, we see in the partially obliterated foliage the amount 
of its agitation. If the air is nearly at rest, the indistinctness of the 
aspen leaf measures the zephyr’s breath. The objects of still life, 
too, give animation to the scene. The streets display their station- 
ary chariots, the esplanade its military array, and the market 
place its colloquial groups, while the fields and the woodlands are 
studded with the various forms and attitudes of life. In this 
manner are the incidents of time and the forms of space simul- 
taneously recorded, Every picture becomes an authentic chap- 
ter in the history of the world, and the direction and the length 
of the shadow of the spire marks the season, while the shadow of 
the dial’s gnomon points to the hour when nature has been 
caught in her charms. 

“Tn considering the relations of photography to the art of por- 
traiture, we are disposed to give it a still higher rank. Could 
we now see in photogenic light and shade, Demosthenes launch- 
ing his thunder against Macedon, or Brutus at Pompey’s 
statue, bending over the bleeding Cesar, or Paul preaching at 
Athens, or Him whom we must not name, in godlike attitude 
and celestial beauty, proclaiming good will to man—with what 
rapture would we gaze on impersonations so exciting and divine ! 
The heroes and sages of ancient times, mortal though they 
were, would thus have been embalmed with more than Egyptian 
skill, and the forms of life and beauty, and the lineaments of 
glowing affections and intellectual power, the real incarnations 
of immortal man, would have replaced the hideous fragments of 
royal mortality scarcely saved from corruption, 

“ But even within the narrower though not less hallowed sphere 
of the affections, where the magic names of kindred and home 
are inscribed, what a thrilling interest do the realities of photo- 
graphy excite! In the transition forms of their offspring which 
link infancy with manhood, the parent will observe the traces of 
his own mortality, and in the successive phases which mark the 
sunset of life, the child in his turn will read the lesson that his 
pilgrimage too is destined to close. 

“ Nor are these delineations interesting only from their minute 
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accuracy, or their moral influence. They are instintet with as- 
sociations at once vivid and endearing :—Sensibilities peculiarly 
touching connect the picture with its original :—It was the very 
light which radiated from the hallowed brow, the identical gleam 
which lighted up the speaking eye, the pallid hue which hung 
upon the marble cheek, that pencilled the cherished image, and 
fixed themselves for ever there.” 

The subject of binocular vision is by no means restricted to 
the recombination of dissimilar plane pictures into the original . 
solids which they represent. The union of similar pictures forms 
an interesting branch of binocular optics, and has been treated 
of with great fulness by Sir David Brewster in the article “On 
the Knowledge of Distance given by Binocular Vision.” This 
class of phenomena are best seen by using a numerous series of 
plane figures, such as those of flowers, or geometrical patterns 
upon paper hangings or carpets. These figures being always at 
equal distances trom one another, and almost perfectly equal and 
similar, the coalescence of any pair of them, effected by directing 
the optic axis to a point between the paper-hanging and the eye, 
is accompanied by the coalescence of every other pair. If we 
therefore look at a papered wall without pictures, or doors, or 
windows, at the distance of three feet, and unite two of the 
figures—flowers for example—at the distance of twelve inches 
from each other, the whole wall will appear covered with flowers 
as before, but as each flower is composed of two flowers united at 
the point of convergence of the optical axes, the whole papered 
wall, with all its flowers, (in place of being seen, as in ordinary 
vision, at the distance of three feet,) is seen suspended in the air 
at the distance of six inches from the observer. At first the ob- 
server does not decide upon the distance of the suspended wall 
from himself. It generally advances from the wall to its new 
position, and when it has taken its place it has a very singular 
character. The surface of it seems slightly curved. It has a 
silvery transparent aspect. It is more beautiful than the real 
paper, and it moves with the slightest motion of the head. If 
the observer, who is now three feet from the wall, retires farther 
from it, the suspended wall of flowers will follow him, moving 
farther and farther from the real wall, and also, but very 
slightly, farther and farther from the observer. When the ob- 
server stands still, and the picture is suspended before him, he 
may stretch out his hand and place it on the other side of the 
picture or wall, and even hold a candle on the other side of it, 
so as to satisfy himself that the suspended papered wall stands 
between his hand and himself.* This is a true pseudoscopic 





* Errors in the construction of complex geometrical diagrams may be detected 
by this process, These errors, or rather unavoidable imperfections, arise partly 
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phenomenon, in which the nearest of two objects appears the 
most distant. 

In looking attentively at this picture some of the flowers have’ 
the appearance of real flowers. In some the stalk retires from 
the plane of the picture; in others it rises above it; one leaf will 
come farther out than another; one coloured portion, red for 
example, will be more in relief than the blue, and the flower 
will then appear thicker and more solid, resembling a real flower 
compressed, and deviating considerably from the plane represen- 
tation of it as seen by one eye. All this arises from slight and 
accidental differences of distance in similar parts of the united 
figures. If the distance, for example, between two corresponding 
leaves is greater than the distance between other two correspond- 
ing leaves, then the two first, when-united, will appear nearer 
the eye than the other two, and hence the appearance of a solid 
flower is partially given to the combination. 

In surveying the suspended image another remarkable phe- 
nomenon often’ presents itself ;—a part of one of the pieces of 
paper, and sometimes a whole stripe, from the roof to the floor, 
will retire behind the general plane of the image, as if there 
were a recess in the wall, or rise above it as if there were a pro- 
jection, thus displaying on a large scale an imperfection in the 
workmanship which it would otherwise have been difficult to 
discover. This defect arises from the paper-hanger having cut 
off too much of the white margin of one or more of the adjoining 
stripes or pieces, or leaving too much of it, so that in the first 
case, when the two halves of a flower are joined together, part of 
the middle of the flower is left out, and hence when this defec- 
tive flower is united binocularly with the one on the right hand 
of it, and the one on the left hand united with the defective one, 
the united or corresponding portion being at a less distance, will 
appear farther from the eye than those ‘parts of the suspended 
image composed of complete flowers. The opposite effect will 
be produced when the two portions of-the flowers are not brought 
together, but separated by a small space. We have, therefore, 
by means of this result, an accurate method of discovering 
defects in the workmanship of paper-hangers, carpet-makers, 
painters, and all artists whose profession it is to combine a series 
of similar patterns, in order to form a uniformly ornamented 
surface. The smallest defect in the similarity and equality of 
the figures or lines which compose a pattern, and any difference 





from the points of the compasses sinking into different depths in the paper, and 
from the difficulty of making a number of lines pass through the same point. This 
effect is finely seen in the diagram of the homogeneous curve which forms plate 
1X. of Mr. Hay’s work “On the Harmony of Form.” 
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in the distance of single figures, is instantly detected, and, what 
is very remarkable, a small inequality of distance in a line per- 

endicular to the axis of vision, or in one dimension of space, is 
exhibited in a magnified form, as a distance coincident with the 
axis of vision, and in an opposite dimension of space. 

A little practice will enable the observer to realize, and to 
maintain the singular binocular picture which replaces the real one. 
The occasional retention of the picture after one eye is closed, 
and even after both have been closed and reopened, shews the 
influence of time over the dissolution, as well as over the crea- 
tion of this class of phenomena. On some occasions a singular 
effect is produced, which is thus described by Sir David Brew- 
ster :—‘ When the flowers on the paper are distant six inches, 
we may either unite ¢wo sia inches distant, or two twelve inches 
distant. In the latter case, when the eyes have been ac- 
customed to survey the suspended picture, I have found, that 
after shutting and opening them, I neither saw the picture 
formed by the two flowers, twelve inches distant, nor the papered 
wall itself, but a picture formed, by uniting all the flowers six 
inches distant! The binocular centre (the point to which the 
optic axes converged, and consequently the locality of the picture) 
had shifted its place, and instead of advancing to the wall, as is 
generally the case, and giving an ordinary vision of the wall, it 
advanced exactly as much as to unite the nearest flowers, just as 
in a ratchet wheel the detent stops one tooth at a time; or, to 
speak more correctly the binocular centre advanced in order to 
relieve the eyes from their strain, and when the eyes were 
opened, it had just reached that point which corresponded with 
the union of the flowers siz inches distant,” 

The phenomenon of a suspended paper wall removed beyond 
the real wall, would be exhibited, could we fix the binocular 
centre on a point beyond the wall, so as to unite the flowers as 
before. The opacity of the wall does not permit this, but we 
may make the same experiment by looking through transparent 
patterns cut out of paper, or metal, or a particular kind of trellis 
work, or windows with small lozenges; but the readiest pattern 
is the cane bottom of a chair placed upon a table, the height of 
the eye, with the cane bottom in a vertical plane. If the obser- 
ver, pressing his two hands against the cane bottom, directs his 
optic axes toa point beyond the chair, or doubles the picture of 
the cane bottom till he unites the open patterns, as he formerly 
did the flowers, he will then see the cane bottom suspended in 
front of the real cane bottom upon which his hands press, and 
which is absolutely invisible. He actually feels what he does not 
see, and sees what he does not feel. If he feels the real cane bottom 
all over, with the palms of his hands, the result will be the same. 
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No knowledge derived from touch, no measurement of real dis- 
tances, no actual demonstration from previous or subsequent 
vision, that there is a real body which his hands touch, and no- 
thing at all where he sees it, can remove or even shake the infal- 
lible conviction of the sense of sight, that the cane bottom is where 
he sees it, and at the distance at which he sees it. 

In the body of his paper, Sir David Brewster states it as a 
remarkable circumstance, that no examples have been recorded 
of false estimates of the distance of near objects, in consequence 
of the accidental binocular union of similar images; but after 
his paper had been read, the two following interesting cases, given 
in an appendix, were communicated to him :— 


‘‘ A gentleman who had taken too much wine saw, when in a pa- 
pered room, the wall suspended near him in the air.” . . . . . 
* Some years ago,” says Dr. Christison, in a letter to the author, 
“when I resided in a house, where several rooms are papered, with 
rather formally recurring patterns, and one, in particular, with stars 
only, I used, occasionally, to be much plagued with the wall suddenly 
standing out upon me, and waving, as you describe, with the move- 
ments ofthe head. I was sensible that the cause was an error as to 
the point of union of the visual axes of the two eyes; but I remem- 
ber it sometimes cost me a considerable effort to rectify the error ; 
and I found that the best way was to increase still more the deviation in 
the first instance. As this accident occurred most frequently while I 
was recovering from a severe attack of fever, I thought my near- 
sighted eyes were threatened with some new mischief; and this opi- 
nion was justified in finding, that after removal to my present house, 
—where, however, the papers have no very formal patterns—no such 
occurrence has ever taken place. ‘The reason is now easily under- 
stood from your researches,”—Edin. Trans. vol. xv. p. 675. 


From this department of binocular vision some practical re- 
sults may be deduced. *In the decoration of apartments, both 
private and public, and in the dresses both of males and females, 
patterns, consisting of the regular recurrence of small figures, or 
of narrow stripes, at short distances, should be carefully avoided ; 
and when it is deemed necessary to adopt some regularly recur- 
ring figure, they should be placed at such a distance that the two 
nearest could not be readily united by the convergency of the op- 
tical axes. When the patterns consist of small squares, as in the 
plaid dresses now so common, the observer cannot avoid uniting 
some of these squares, and thus causing a portion of the dress, 
and consequently of the part which it covers, to bulge out beyond 
its proper place. In such cases the eyes are distracted by the 
sight, and actually suffer pain in the vision of surfaces so unne- 
cessarily subdivided. 

Hitherto we have studied the union of dissimilar and similar 
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figures viewed in a direction perpendicular to the plane in which 
they are drawn, but a series of very curious results have been 
recently published by Sir David Brewster, on the union of the 
images of lines meeting at an angular point, when the eye is 
placed at different heights above the plane of the paper, and at 
different distances from the angular point. In these experiments, 
two lines, or two binocular or plane pictures, forming an angle 
with each other, can be united by the eye or by the stereoscope, 
so as to exhibit a single object inclined at any angle we choose, 
on the ground on which they appear, from 90° to 180°, their 
apparent magnitude diminishing as they advance towards the 
end of their quadrantal motion, This remarkable effect, which 
cannot be well explained without diagrams, admits of being made 
avery popular exhibition.* 

It would be unprofitable to devote any more of our space 
to this branch of the subject. Those who have occupied them- 
selves with the study of binocular vision, have necessarily ob- 
served many phenomena which, though highly interesting, it 
would be too tedious to describe. Sir David Brewster has 
indicated in the following passage several of these phe- 
nomena, which others may have also seen, and which, no 
doubt, will be brought forward by subsequent observers as 
new discoveries :—“ In the course,” says he, “ of the inves- 
tigation which 1 have now brought to a close, I have had 
occasion to observe several interesting phenomena which it 
would be out of place to describe at present. They relate 
partly to the effects produced by uniting unequal and dissi- 
milar pictures which have a tendency to represent incompatible 
solids ;—to the union of dissimilar pictures where the parts of the 
solid lie wholly or principally in a plane perpendicular to a line 
joining the eyes and the object, and to the plane of the optic 
axes ;{—to the union of pictures, one of which is more or less 
turned round in its own plane ;—to the phenomena exhibited by 
uniting the images of two similar real solids, the one elevated 
and the other depressed; to the union of dissimilar plane figures 
which should at the same time give a solid in relief, and in the 
converse of relief;{ and to the union of portions of dissimilar 
figures, those which are wanting in the one figure existing in 
the other. Among the singular effects produced under these 
various conditions, nothing is more remarkable than the tend- 





* Edinburgh Transactions, vol. xv. pp. 667-671. 

+ Such as the magnified teeth of a saw or a thin section of a hexagonal 
prism, whose axis is parallel to a line joining the eyes and the object. 

+ In order to produce simultaneously this double effect, the lines of the pyra- 
mid, for example, which are to give the converse of relief, should be fainter 
than the other lines, or in different and feebler colours. 
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ency or desire, as it were, of the eyes to unite and fix the two 
pictures hovering before them, and convert them into some 
figure of three dimensions, (sometimes in relief, sometimes in the 
converse, sometimes in both at the same time); and the sud- 
denness with which the images start into union, give birth to a 
solid figure, on which the optic axes are converged,—-and re- 
lease the eyes from that unnatural condition in which they had 
previously been placed.” 

We come now to another branch of the subject of binocular 
vision, which possesses a very high degree of interest, namely, 
what has been improperly called the converse or conversion of 
relief, an effect which is shewn in the conversion of cameos into 
intaglios, and of intaglios into cameos, by inverted vision either 
with one or twoeyes. This subject has been hitherto treated as 
one of monocular vision, but the influence of two eyes over the 
phenomena has been recently studied by Sir David Brewster in 
his paper “On the Conversion of Relief by Inverted Vision.” It 
had hitherto been believed, that the first notice of the remarkable 
fact of the conversion of an intaglio or hollow seal, into a cameo 
or a raised one, was published in the Philosophical Transactions 
by Dr. Philip Gmelin of Wurtemberg in 1744; but we have 
found a very interesting account of the principal phenomena in 
Aguilonius’s Opticorum Sev Libri already referred to. After 
proving that convex and concave surfaces appear plane when 
seen at a considerable distance, he then goes on to shew that the 
same surfaces when seen at a moderate distance frequently appear 
converse, that is the concave convex, and the convex concave. 
This conversion of forms, he says, is often seen in the globes or 
balls which are fixed on the walls of fortifications, and he ascribes 
the phenomena to the circumstance of the mind being imposed 
upon, by not knowing in what direction the light which illumi- 
nates the ‘body reaches it. He states, that a concavity differs 
from a convexity only in this respect, that if the shadow is on 
the same side as that from which the light comes it is a concavity, 
and if it is on the opposite side it is a convexity. Aguilonius 
remarks also, that in pictures imitating nature, a similar mistake 
is committed as to the form of surfaces. He supposes that a 
circle is drawn upon a table and shaded on one side, so as to re- 

resent a convex or a concave surface: when this shaded circle 
Is seen at a great distance it appears a plane surface, notwith- 
standing the shadow which it contains. But if we view it ata 
short distance, and suppose the light to come from the same side 
as the part not in shadow, the plane circle will appear to be con- 
vex, and if we suppose the light to come from the same side as 
the shaded part, the circle will appear to be a concavity. 

In these experiments of Aguilonius the mind alone acts, and 
deceives us, There is no physical change in the conditions of the 
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light or of the eye of the observer, such as we shall have present- 
ly to consider. Sir David Brewster, who had not seen the ob- 
servations of Aguilonius which are now here published for the 
first time in English, and which have been noticed by no writer 
on the subject either foreign or domestic, made a number of ex- 
periments on the influence of the mind in thus deceiving itself, 
not upon artificially shaded planes as Aguilonius did, but upon 
real concavities and convexities, and obtained some singular re- 
sults. “If we take,” says he, “one of the intaglio moulds (about 
three or four inches long) used for making the bas-relief of that 
able artist Mr. Henning, and direct the eye to it steadily without 
noticing surrounding objects, we may coax ourselves into the 
belief that the intaglio is actually a bas-relief. It is difficult at 
first to produce the deception, but a little practice never fails to 
meena it. We have succeeded in carrying this deception 
so far, as to be able by the eye alone to raise a complete hollow 
mask of the human face (the size of life) into a projecting head. 
In order to do this we must exclude the vision of other objects, 
and also the margin or thickness of the cast. This experiment 
cannot fail to produce a very great degree of surprise to those 
who succeed in it; and it will, no doubt, be regarded by the 
sculptor, who can use it, as a great auxiliary in his art.” * 

This remarkable phenomenon was observed by the same author 
in four other cases where the mind and the unassisted eye of the 
observer were alone employed. In the mineral called Hammered 
Agate, the name is derived from the dimples or apparently con- 
cave round spots which cover it, as if they had been produced by 
the blows of a hammer. ‘The concavity of these spots arises from 
the edge opposite to the light being always the most luminous, 
and as this can take place only in concavities, these spots have the 
appearance of being hollow. The same thing takes place on what- 
ever side we place the light. The same fact is frequently exhi- 
bited by the round sections of knots in highly polished tables of 
mahogany and other woods. When the eye is placed so that the 
line joining it and the knot forms a great angle with the sur- 
face of the table, the side next the light is dark, while the side 
opposite to it is light, and. consequently the section of the knot 
appears to be hollow.t The same thing is finely seen in mother- 
of-pearl, Owing to this property of transparent bodies, it is 
obvious that in alabaster and partially transparent marble busts, a 
depression and elevation cannot be truly represented, an obser- 
vation which merits the attention of the sculptor. Other two illu- 
sions of an analogous character are described in the same _ paper. 
In one of these, the clustered columns of a Gothic pillar sunk 


* Edinburgh Journal of Science, Jan. 1826, vol. iv. p. 108, 
+ Ibid. p. 106. Jn the passage here referred to there is a mistake respecting 
the side of the knot, which the intelligent reader will easily correct. 
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into hollow fluting, and in another, a field of wheat viewed 
through an erecting telescope, when illuminated by the setting 
sun, exhibited the strange appearance of having been trenched, 
and of the wheat growing in the trenches as well as upon the 
elevated beds between them, an effect which would have per- 
plexed the painter had such a conversion of form formed part 
of his picture. Another example of this class of illusions is given 
by Dr. Joseph Wolff in his Journal.* “ Lady Georgiana,” says 
he, “ observed a curious optical deception in the sand about the 
middle of the day, when the sun was strong; all the foot-prints 
and other marks that are indented in the sand, had the appearance 
of being raised out of it; at these times there was such a glare 
that it was unpleasant for the eye.” 

Dr. Gmelin of Wurtemberg, describes these illusions as seen 
under a different condition. He had learned from a friend, “ that 
if a common seal was applied to the focus of a compound micro- 
scope or optical tube, which has two or three convex or plano- 
convex lenses, that part which is cut the deepest in it would ap- 
pear very convex, and so on the contrary ; and that sometimes, 
but very seldom, it would appear in the same state as to the 
naked eye.” Dr. Gmelin found these results to be true, and he 
extended them considerably. He found, however, that friends 
who assisted him saw often the very converse of what he saw, and 
that on a darker day he could not see what he had seen the day 
before. He concluded, however, that all these fallacies were 
owing to shadow, and “ that when the raised object was so placed 
between the windows that tt must be illuminated on all sides, it 
did not change its convexity. Mr. Rittenhouse, in 1780, ex- 
plained these illusions by the inversion of the shadow by means of 
the inverting eye-tube. He used an eye-piece with two lenses 
placed at a distance greater than the sum of their focal lengths, 
and “ by throwing a reflected light on the cavities observed, in a 
direction opposite to that of the light which came from his win- 
dow, he was able to see them raised into elevations by looking 
through a tube without any lens. This, however, was still seeing 
them by inverted vision, for he inverted the shadows, though his 
tube did not invert the objects themselves. 

Our limits will not permit us to describe the various interest- 
ing changes, apparently very capricious, which take place by in- 
troducing into the field of view, a pin whose shadow shews a 
new direction of the illuminating body, or by combining the sen- 
sations of touch with those of vision.t We shall confine ourselves 





* Journal, 1839, p. 189. 

+ An account of these experiments will be found in Sir David Brewster’s Let- 
ters on Natural Magic, and the theory of the conversion of relief, in his Memoir 
on that subject, referred to in the list at the head of this article, 
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to a notice of the Single and the Binocular Cameoscope, for con- 
verting cameos into intaglios, and generally for altering, optically, 
the forms and inverting the distances of bodies. The Single 
cameoscope consists of two lenses, achromatic if possible, of short 
focus, placed like the optical tube of Gmelin, at nearly the sum 
of their focal distances. If the lenses are equal they will have 
no magnifying power, and if magnifying power is desired, one of 
the lenses must have a shorter focus than the other. With this 
instrument convex bodies appear concave, and concave convex, 
near objects are placed at a distance, and many other illusions 
are produced which are very interesting. The /inocular Cameo- 
scope consists of two of these little inverting teleoscopes placed 
together exactly like a double opera glass, so that whatever is 
seen by the one is seen by the other. With this instrument we 
combine the effects produced by the inversion of the solid with 
the stereoscopic effect arising from the binocular pictures which 
are combined by the instrument. We observe in the newspapers 
that an instrument to which Mr. Wheatstone gives the name of 
Pseudoscope is advertised for sale, and we see in the article al- 
ready referred to in the Illustrated News, that it shews the same 
effects as those which are shewn in the cameoscope. We have 
now before us one of these pseudoscopes, but we have seen no 
other account of it but the notice of its effects. It is a most ca- 
pricious and unsatisfactory instrument, which often fails to shew 
what it ought to shew. It seems to us to differ in nothing from 
the cameoscope excepting that the inversion of the objects and 
their double pictures are produced by two reflecting prisms in place 
of lenses, the inversion of the prisms being an inversion only in a 
direction parallel to the line joining the eyes of the observer, 
whereas in the binocular cameoscope the inversion is in every direc- 
tion. The inversion of the picture by means of prisms is precisely 
the same as that which is used in the total reflection stereoscope 
already referred to. It is not easy to get two prisms properly 
ground to throw the two images exactly together. In the instru- 
ment which we recently got from a skilful London optician, not 
only was one of the prisms made of glass filled with stria, but 
owing to the incorrect position of the rectangular faces of the two 
prisms, the one image could not be brought to lie upon the other. 
An instrument with lenses is therefore much more appropriate 
and correct. 

In our list of papers at the head of this article we have referred 
to one on the chromatic stereoscope. Whenwe look at the coloured 
boundary lines of a map through the opposite edges of a reading 
glass 2 inches in diameter or more, the lines rise in relief from 
the paper. Sir David Brewster was thus led to construct chro- 
matie stereoscopes in which relief was obtained by difference of 
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colour alone. The same relief takes place in unassisted vision, 
but in a much less degree. The effect, however, is such as to 
hold out an important lesson to the artist in the management of 
his colours, as he must take care to make them correspond with 
the distance of the parts of the picture to which they are applied. 
We expect to see binocular pictures for the lenticular stereoscope 
executed by Mr. Baxter’s beautiful process of oil painting, as well 
as other pictures for exhibiting the curious effects of the chro- 
matic stereoscope. 

The laws of binocular vision, when studied in all their gener- 
ality, throw much light upon many physical and metaphysical 
questions of high importance. ‘They enable us to place in its 
true light the celebrated theory of vision on which Bishop Berkeley 
reared the ideal philosophy of which he was the founder; and 
they give us powerful aid in explaining many physical phenomena 
which have baffled the ingenuity of philosophers. It would be 
out of place to give any account of these at present, but there is 
one so remarkable, and at the same time so instructive as to 
merit special notice. In order to exhibit solids in relief, and hol- 
low at the same time, Sir David Brewster effected this by three 
drawings in the same straight line, so executed that the left hand 
one and the middle one gave the hollow cone, and the middle one 
and the right hand one the raised cone. The cones having their 
summits truncated exhibit circles either at the bottom of the hol- 
low, or at the top of the raised cone, and when these are placed in an 
open lenticular stereoscope, so that we can see not only the hollow 
and the raised cones, but the flat drawing on each side of them, we 
are enabled to give an ocular and experimental proof of the cause 
of the large size of the horizontal moon, of her small size when 
in the meridian at a high altitude, and of her intermediate appa- 
rent magnitude at an intermediate altitude. 

As the summit of the raised cone appears to be nearest the 
eye of the observer, the summit of the hollow cone farthest off, 
and that of the flat drawing on each side at an intermediate dis- 
tance, these distances will represent the apparent distance of the 
moon in the zenith of the elliptical celestial vault, in the horizon, 
and at an altitude of 45°. The circular summits thus seen are 
in reality exactly of the same size, and at the same distance from 
the eye, and are therefore precisely in the same circumstances as 
the moon in the three positions already mentioned. If we now con- 
template them in the lenticular stereoscope, we shall see the circu- 
lar summit of the hollow cone the largest, like the horizontal moon, 
because it seems at the greatest distance from the eye; the cir- 
cular summit of the raised cone the smallest, because it appears 
at the least distance, like the zenith moon; and the circular 
summit of the cones on each of an intermediate size, like the 
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moon at an altitude of 45°, because their distance from the eye 
is intermediate. This effect will be distinctly seen, by placing 
three small wafers of the same size and colour on the square 
summits of the drawings of the cones or four-sided pyramids. 
No change is produced in the apparent magnitude of these 
circles by making one or more of them less bright than the rest, 
and hence we see the incorrectness of the explanation of the 
size of the horizontal moon, as given by Dr. Berkeley. 

The only other topic which the subject of this article requires 
us to notice is what has been called Binocular Perspective, in an 
ingenious article under that name, by James Hall, Esq., in the 
Art Journal. Mr. Hall is well acquainted with the laws of 
distinct vision, and of single vision with two eyes, but in his 
application of them to painting and perspective he has not suc- 
ceeded in giving “ the true meme 4 of a picture, which he is con- 
vinced has never yet been expounded.” Before we can determine 
its true theory, we must first decide what a picture is—a land- 
scape, for example. It is a portion of natural scenery which we 
see and survey in all its parts. We might see it by directing 
both eyes to a feature in its centre, without moving them, or the 
point of convergence of their axes, from a fixed position. In such 
a case the theory of the picture would be, that this central fea- 
ture would alone be seen singly and distinctly, while every other 
point would be seen double and indistinct,—indistinct from the 
duplication of the lines, and indistinct from the different dis- 
tances of its parts from the eye. The lines of the painting, 
though known to be double, are never seen double, and therefore 
can be expressed only by a particular kind of indistinctness 
which we have tried in vain to observe, and which we believe no 
artist can convey to his canvas. But supposing that he could, his 
foreground would be exceedingly blurred and indistinct ; curious 
optical phenomena, arising from the intersection of the curved and 
rectilineal branches of trunks of trees, would characterize the right 
and left sides of the foreground, and something quite ridiculous 
would be the result of such a combination. The middle and the 
background would display similar combinations of light and 
shadow, and the picture, when completed, could be tolerated only 
when the spectator placed himself before it, and looked at the 
canvas in the very way in which the artist had viewed and painted 
it. But when we look at nature in her grandeur and beauty, the 
eyes range with the rapidity of lightning over all its parts, converg- 
ing its optical axes upon every point, readjusting their focus to 
each point in succession, now admiring the cloud-capt tower, now 
the gorgeous palace, now the picturesque hamlet, now the cattle 
grazing in the meadow, now the stream and the waterfall, now 
the impending bonghs and the gigantic trunks which almost 
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overhang and touch him, now starting to the far distance, and 
taking cognizance of the evanescent outline which mingles with 
the sky. By an act of the memory, and the rapid return of the 
eye to renew the impression, he surveys and sees, in one field of 
view, the various parts of the scene with the same distinctness. 
Setting aside, therefore, all consideration of aerial perspective, it 
is the duty of the painter to delineate every part of the picture 
with the same distinctness with which he sees it, whether it be 
foreground, or middleground, or distance; and when such a 
picture is hung up, and the object of admiration, the observer 
runs his eye over all its parts, and obtains the very representa- 
tion of the scene which was drawn by the artist. 

So long ago as 1828, Mr. Hall drew up a paper on this subject 
for the Royal Society of Edinburgh, but never communicated it. 
The following is his own abstract of it; and such of our readers 
as wish to see copious extracts from the paper itself will find 
them in the Art Journal for March 1852 :— 


‘“‘ The true theory of a picture I believe to be as follows: Having 
fixed upon a particular view of an object, at a distance calculated to 
show it off to the greatest advantage, let us imagine a vertical plane 
to pass through the principal part of the object chosen; a plane right 
opposite the spectator, and parallel to the line which joins the centres 
of his two eyes. 

“ All work, whether portrait, history, landscape, or miniature, 
ought, I conceive, to be first constructed of the full size of life or nature 
on this imaginary vertical plane passing through the principal part of 
the principal object, and so as to take into account the spectator’s two 
eyes, which eyes are, of course, supposed to be adjusted for the prin- 
cipal object.* 

** All due allowance being thus made for the two eyes, the next 
step, for either portrait or landscape, is to reduce the whole to a mi- 
niature, retaining all the duplications and ‘regulated obscurities’ in 
strictly the same proportions as in the large-scale picture. 

“ We have been taught heretofore that a picture is produced by 
intercepting the rays from an object to one of the spectator’s eyes, 
upon a vertical plane interposed between the spectator and the ob- 
ject; which theory of perspective, though strictly demonstrable as any 
proposition in Euclid, for the circumstances supposed, has yet two 
capital defects. First, that its results are always necessarily less than 
the size of nature; and, secondly, that no account is taken of the 
spectator’s two eyes, which is, however, one of the most important 
provisions in our economy for enabling us to judge of the relative 
distance and magnitude of near objects. 

“ The law of distinct and single vision with two eyes, by the con- 
course of the optic axes at any given point, has long been perfectly 


_ ™ Mr. Hall has forgotten that when the eyes are directed to the principal object 
in the landscape, objects seen laterally will vanish and reappear in succession, 
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known; but its application to painting and perspective appears to 
have been hitherto entirely overlooked or evaded. 

“ The operation of the law to painting is chiefly upon the back- 
ground and retiring portions in portrait and history, and chiefly upon 
the foreground in landscape; the foreground in landscape and the 
background in portrait being, respectively, amongst the greatest of all 
the difficulties and perplexities that embarrass the student, and even 
the practised master. 

“ The production of roundness and relief, in place of hardness and 
flatness, is chiefly the result of our using both our eyes in painting ; 
which is likewise, I am persuaded, the key to the due subordination 
of parts, or what the painters call ‘ breadth’ and ‘keeping,’ and is 
one of the main secrets for the production of A WHOLE.” 


In perusing this passage, and the extracts from the original 
paper, it seems to us very manifest that Mr. Hall was well ac- 
quainted with the fact that the pictures in each eye of the artist 
were dissimilar, and that roundness and solidity were, as Harris 
remarks, the result of the union of the two dissimilar pictures. 
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Art. VIIL.— Memoirs of the Lifeand Writings of Thomas Chalmers, 
DD., LL.D. By his Son-in-law, the Rev. Witu1aM Hanna, 
LL.D. Four volumes 8vo, 1850-52. 


Ir may well be supposed that the readers of the NortH 
BriTIsH REviEw have already perused the volumes before us, 
or even if there should be a few exceptions, we shall not think 
ourselves called upon to turn out of our path on the account of 
such, and should feel it to be an impertinence to occupy the 
space allotted to this article in that manner which may be quite 
proper in ordinary instances, when volumes of memoirs come 
under review. Our readers, in this present instance, will not ask 
us either to furnish a condensed memoir of him who is the sub- 
ject of these volumes, or to bring forward copious extracts from 
them, as samples of the matter which they contain. Such ex- 
tracts from Dr, Hanna’s pages as we may introduce will be 
selected with a view to a purpose of a more general kind. 

Very little ambiguity can attach to those cases, rare as they 
must be, in which the man of an epoch comes to take his place 
in the company of historic persons: there can be little risk of 
mistake on any such occasion. Let it be supposed either that we 
were intending to compile the history of the country that boasts of 
him, during the period of his public life—such a history must 
bring forward his name on almost every page; or, on the other 
hand, if we were composing a memoir of the man—this biogra- 
phy could differ little from the history of his times; at least in 
relation to those of its interests with which principally he had 
to do. 

Can we be wrong in saying that Tomas CHALMERS was one 
of these EPOCH PERSONS—that he was the man whose mind and 
soul, whose energies and opinions, and whose public conduct, so 
impressed his personal image upon the religious and moral aspects 
of his country, as that his likeness can never be thence effaced, 
nor himself forgotten ? A century or two hence it will not be that 
the name of CHALMERS has gone to its final resting-place in 
forgotten books. The youth of Scotland, some hundred years on, 
will not be putting any such question as this to their sires— 
“ Thomas Chalmers !—who was he?” The religious cottager 
of Scotland’s remotest glens, after a generation or two has 
passed away, will not need to be told that he owes an endless 
debt of love and reverence to the memory of Thomas Chalmers. 
None of these things will happen ; or not unless social catastro- 
phes shall in the interval sweep Scotland clean of its true heart, 
its fervent mind, and its retentive memory! Scotland, we think, 
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will forget Chalmers when it has forgotten KNox, and when it 
forgets the worthies of its age of martyrs; or to say what we 
mean in a word, when Scotland shall be Scotland no more. 

In thus speaking, we (let the writer just say it) are not borne 
aloft above the level of sobriety by the prejudices of national 
feeling ;—for we are not of North Britain; nor again do we loose 
sight of cold realities, blinded by exaggerated notions of Dr. 
Chalmers’s merits, powers, or accomplishments, as a philosopher, 
or as a writer, or as a statesman. We shall use no disguise in 
showing our entire freedom from any such tumid suppositions, 
as to the precise place which should be assigned him in some of 
the above-named characters. ‘There may be room here for dif- 
ferences of opinion, and our own opinion may differ a little, in 
certain respects, from that of his most ardent admirers, or of his 
countrymen generally ; but among those—at least among any 
whose happiness it may have been to pass an entire day in his 
company, there will be no difference of opinion when we say 
—Tuomas CHALMERS wasa Great Man. All the characteristics 
of genuine greatness marked him as he stood among others. It 
was not that he surpassed all men around him in pure intelli- 
gence, or in any single element of moral excellence; but, taken 
altogether, mind and heart, and visible bearing—you gave him 
involuntarily, and he naturally took, the foremost position in 
almost any assemblage of notable persons with whom he had to 
do. The unassumingness of a child did not avail to screen him 
from that homage of which he was the object. The admitted 
merits and talents of others, on the right hand or the left, did 
not render that homage ambiguous—did not abate it. There 
might often be men near him who surpassed him in talent, but 
they did not dislodge him, in the view of others, from his place. 

All was harmony in CHALMERs’s conformation. His figure 
and attitude very nearly accorded with the IDEAL of sucha man, 
after Michael Angelo; and if it showed a rusticity to which that 
great artist would have applied his chisel, there was beneath the 
rugged surface a refinement, an intellectuality, to which only the 
hand of Raphaelle could have given expression. On an occasion 
dating not many days before his death, he stood in the midst of 
a company—urging an argument—with hands uplifted, just as 
a Michael Angelo, or a Raphaelle, might have wished to catch 
him, when in search of a study. With his broad build, and 
square massive contour—shoulders, cranium, chevelure and all, 
he seemed to take immovable possession of the ground that 
sustained his weight—not in elegant antithesis of limb to limb— 
not in easy mobile equipoise of the person, as if floating in air ; 
but solidly, and as if really he had a muscular consciousness of 
the round world beneath him, and stood, statue-like, surmount- 
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ing its great curvatures. Yet this man of mass and weight was 
flexible toward every human sympathy. He remembered you, 
even as to the items of your individual and domestic weal; he 
felt with you ; and in a moment he was on your level; he was 
courteous as the most polished ; genuine and sincere as the most 
home-bred. He was firm as man should be, loving as woman, 
transparent as a child. 

We have said, that whatever abatements there might be room 
to make on certain grounds, Taomas CHALMERS was a Great 
Man. And what does this greatness which we claim for him 
imply? It has these elements: irst, it implies amplitude of soul 
in the three dimensions of height, depth, and breadth; and what 
we mean is this.—He who is great, intellectually, and morally, 
has a stature loftier than that of other men, so that he commands 
a clearer view of the high heavens above him; and, so that 
his thoughts tend thither, as if by a spontaneous upward gravi- 
tation. Leave him alone at any time, distract him not with the 
things of earth, let his soul go whither it would go—whither it 
is wont to go, and you will be sure to find that he is conversing 
with the upper world—that he has soared—not, indeed, as if to 
spurn the earth, but as if to bespeak his entrance upon heaven. 
That we may show that we do not thus speak of Chalmers at 
the impulse of a mindless inflation, we say his mind had this al- 
titude more by moral instinct, or tendency, than absolutely by 
intellectual stature; and thus also depth was his. John Foster’s 
depth was that which makes a man tranquilly at home while tread- 
ing, or exploring, the lowest profound of sombre meditation. 
Chalmers’s depth was not of this sort: he was far too buoyant in 
temper to follow easily where Foster went; but he could ap- 
proach the brink of the abyss, and gaze into that chaos, long 
enough to bring thence a settled solemnity of spirit, an awe, a 
seriousness, that gave force to his every energy while labouring 
for the good of his fellow-men. 

Breadth, that other characteristic of greatness, most conspicu- 
ously belonged to Chalmers, both in mind and heart. Whether 
or not we go with him in his doctrines, as a political economist, 
or as an ecclesiastical theorist, the view he took of social interests 
was always wide, comprehensive, statesmanlike. Right or wrong 
in his principles, it was never a narrow ground that he occupied : 
never was it a pinched-in aspect of things that held his atten- 
tion. He thought of InstiruTions with approval, or with dis- 
approval, according to their bearing, in Ais view, upon the social 
system at large. In heart, and as to his sympathies, his benign 
affections, his hopeful temperament, his laborious benevolence, 
his scorning of selfish cavils, and over-caution, when good on a 
great scale might be done, or attempted, what breadth of soul 
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was his! How wide was that bosom! So wide was it, that 
within its compass, thoughts and purposes embracing the welfare 
of the human family, found their constant home and lodgement ! 
In breadth of soul, even more than in height or depth, Chalmers 
was great. Great, also, in that further characteristic, so constant 
in all the instances to which, with a spontaneous readiness, we 
apply the term :—that is to say, Momentum. He to whom this 
property belongs, how mild soever he may be in temper, and 
even if he be sweet-natured as a child, yet inspires, among all 
around him, not merely respect, and awe, but a sort of dread ;—for 
one feels, that to stand in his path, or to hold up the hand, as if 
to beckon him to stop in his course, is to risk, for one’s-self, the 
being crushed. A mass, ample in its dimensions, is in rapid 
movement ;—it is speeding itself onward by its own forces :—it 
is power in progress: it will not easily be turned aside; it will 
not wait for the tardy, for the inert, for the half-hearted, for the 
double-minded. 

Nearly allied to this onward force, this momentum, was that 
UNITY OF INTENTION, or moral homogeneousness, which is the 
mark, always, of men of a high order—or, as we say, of Great 
Men; and Chalmers had it. This does not mean that there is 
a paucity of ingredients in the intellectual and moral structure 
of the man; but that all faculties, intellectual and moral, take 
asingle direction, and obey a sovereign and unresisted law. 
One’s recollections of some men, known and conversed with on 
very different occasions, do not cohere : it is easier to frame two 
or three ideal men out of those recollections, than to cluster them 
into one. One’s recollection of some men is simple and uniform, 
just because it is poor and meagre; but Chalmers lives in the 
memory, as do certain images of natural objects, which are great, 
bright, rich, and yet all of a piece:—so it is that one thinks 
of a sunset in the tropics, with its flaming arches over head, and 
its burning fringes in the West; so one thinks of the heaving of 
the ocean, seen in a windless swell, midway of the Atlantic; so 
of an Alpine precipice, when a curtain of cloud is hastily drawn 
up from its foot to its snowy summit. 

There is yet one other feature of greatness—and in how signal 
a degree did it belong to Thomas Chalmers! this was the trans- 
parent simplicity of his nature. What this means, is not the 
contrary of duplicity; it is not precisely, or it is not merely, 
guilelessness and probity in speech and feeling ; but rather it is 
the opposite of what is factitious in mind and manner. Most of 
us would suffer great loss if all that is conventional were, by 
some rude hand, torn away from us ;—and as to some men, what 
would there be left of them at all, but a shred, if they, and the 
conventional, were rent asunder! Chalmers’s simplicity was that 
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of a full-fraught soul, that has worked out, from, and for itself, 
all that it is; all that it wants, as to its impulses, sentiments, and 
principles of action. In character he had not derived himself 
from other men’s notions, or listened to their dictation: he was 
home-spun ; this was his simplicity. As to speculative principles 
—or his philosophy, or his notions of abstract theology, we do 
not intend to claim for him a foremost place among those who 
have wrought at the forge of thought, in every case for them- 
selves, and who have borrowed nothing from others. 

Robust, forceful, impulsive, as nature had made him, he was 
also, by constitution, as all men are upon whose shoulders great 
public cares are to come—self-confiding, self-esteeming, highly 
susceptible of ambition, covetous of applause, impatient of con- 
trol, and irritable ;—he was a man not to be sported with. Such, 
we think, was he by temperament; and thus the reader of his 
early journal and letters cannot fail to think of the “ Mr. Thomas 
Chalmers” who is therein depicted; and the thoughtful reader 
of the first volume of these Memoirs will judge indulgently of 
that feeling, on the part of the Editor, which has given place to 
these personal materials so copiously, seeing that, by this means, 
we are shewn the vast extent of that change which Christianity 
effected in this instance. It is reckoned a triumph of the gospel 
when a man of the ordinary stamp, whose passions have carried 
him far from the path of virtue, is brought back thereto and re- 
formed. But should it be thought a less triumph of the same 
heavenly energy, when the most intense of all the impulses to 
which human nature is liable—the ambition of a master spirit, 
yields itself{—gives in, and learns to submit itself to motives of a 
higher order? In the instance of Chalmers, this substitution of 
the sense of duty, as a Christian, and as a minister, and this dis- 
lodgement of the ambition and the self-seeking of the man, pre- 
sents itself as, perhaps, the centre-lesson which these four volumes 
convey to the heart of the seriously-minded reader. This sub- 
ordination of the man, and this supremacy of a motive more 
pure, was a revolution which (as we may well suppose) went on 
through many years, bringing itself gradually to its culminating 
point. But effectively and ‘substantially, the change occupied 
a very brief transition period. The conflict between the man 
and the Christian was brought to a crisis, within a few months, 
or even weeks. 

Considerations of a general kind, such as a solemn conviction 
of the comparative worthlessness of the best things of earth, 
when placed in comparison with the things that are unseen and 
eternal, meet us in the Journal very often. 

“ My confinement—wrote Mr. Chalmers, (this was in the February 
of 1809,)—has fixed in my heart a very strong impression of the in- 

VOL. XVII. NO. XXXIIT. oO 
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significance of time,—an impression which I trust will not abandon 
me, though I again reach the heyday of health and vigour. This 
should be the first step to another impression still more salutary—the 
magnitude of eternity. Strip human life of its connexion with a 
higher scene of existence, and it is the illusion of an instant, an un- 
meaning farce, a series of visions and projects, which terminate in 
nothing.” —Vol. i. p. 152. 


Passages such as this may be called the commonplace of 
religious sentiment; for every seriously-minded man has at 
times thus felt and spoken, especially on occasions of a similar 
kind, namely, when returning to life, as from the brink of the 
grave. The difference was, that, with Chalmers, feelings of this 
sort had an intensity of which ordinary minds can know no- 
thing. But he passed on beyond this ground: he learned that to 
vanquish the mighty strugglings of nature within him, to bring 
personal ambition and the desire of distinction into the place 
proper to them, he needed the aid of principles that have more 
vitality. It was not as in a cell, with a skull poised between his 
fingers, and musing upon the brevity and vanity of life, that this 
man of commanding powers and of unrivalled gifts acquired an 
habitual feeling which could, with a profound sincerity, express 
itself in the often-cited words, “TI count all things as dross for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.” It 


was to this higher order of mctives that he desired to yield him- 


self. 


* Not much satisfied with my performance, but had a livelier 
glimpse this evening of the propitiation than I had before experienced ; 
and the peace and confidence and delight in prayer which I felt while 
under it, convince me that this is the object which I must ever strive 
after and maintain. Give me, O God, ‘ to hold fast my confidence and 
the rejoicing of my hope firm unto the end.’ 

** Sunday, December 8th.—Let all vanity, O my God, be crucified 
within me. Let my sole aim be to win souls; and though I cannot 
at all times command a clear and enraptured view of Divine truth, 
let me fill up every interval with works which bespeak the Christian. 
Bring me closer and closer to Him to whom Thou hast given all 
power, and committed all judgment. Fill me with His fulness ; and 
may I have peace and joy with Thee through Jesus Christ my Lord.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 229, 230. 


If Chalmers—the Christian man and minister, were to be held 
up as an a one of many, of the working of Christian 
motives upon the natural dispositions, these citations must be 
regarded as edifying ; yet not as extraordinary: the value attach- 
ing to them results from their bearing upon a public course so 
unusual as was his. The hinge of this great man’s life, before 
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his country and the world, was the subordination of the impulses 
of a gigantic spirit to motives of a purely Christian order. Am- 
bition alternating with such motives might have consisted with 
a career splendid, and useful also—useful perhaps in a more than 
ordinary degree. But no such compromise of such impulses 
would have consisted with the course of the man who was to 
renovate the Christianity of his country. 


* Sunday, 24th.— Rose about nine: went immediately to the com- 
position of my sermon. Could not attend church in the forenoon ; 
preached in the afternoon. Have reason to question myself seriously 
as to my spirit in regard to all public services. Do I seek the glory 
of God? Have I no secret longings after my own glory? Have I 
a greater desire to ascertain the good I have done to souls, or the good 
I may have done to my own reputation? Do TI not feel the impres- 
sion of the splendid auditory that comes to hear me? Let me set 
myself in good earnest to quell this humiliating affection. O my 
God, let me lie low, and know what it is to be divested of self. 

“ 25th.—I have to record this day, that I am not mortified to the 
love of praise. . . . . . I do much fear, or rather I certainly 
know, that I feel a complacency in all this,—and what if it be not 
superior to the pleasure I should feel in having been the instrument 
of a saving and spiritual impression? ‘This is so distinct a preference 
of my own glory to that of God, so obvious a preaching of self in- 
stead of the Saviour, so glaring a preference of the wisdom of words 
to the simplicity which is in the cross of Christ, that my carnal ten- 
dencies in regard to this matter should be the subject of my strictest 
vigilance and severest castigation.”—Vol. iii. p. 91. 


It would not be easy to find an instance—in truth, we do not 
recollect one, within the compass of modern times—comparable, 
on the whole, to that to which, for a moment, we are now in- 
tending to advert, if it be considered as a trial of a man’s con- 
quest over the idolatry of sELF. The initial stages of this mas- 
tery had been passed through in those critical weeks of early 
life during which Chalmers awoke to the consciousness of 
Christianity, such as throughout his after course he proclaimed it. 
The particular instance we have now in view, shews that that 
was not a spring-time fervour, quickly to subside, but that it was a 
firm life-long principle which had come in to rule his heart, and 
to give direction to bis labours. In every sense it was the very 
choice of the three kingdoms—as to rank, station, official posi- 
tion, personal intelligence, notoriety, that had crowded itself into 
the spacious room where he delivered his “ Lectures on Religi- 
ous Establishments.” An audience rather to be chosen than this, 
by an ambitious orator, could nowhere have been found. But the 
effect actually produced upon this cultured and this self-esteem- 
ing company, by the orator, far overwent all ordinary bounds 
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of excitement: he carried with him all the mind and feeling 
that came within the sound of his voice: when he rose—all rose ; 
and the acclamations of that aristocracy of the British empire 
came in, as athunder, to shake the soul of the man who was thus 
taught to feel what his power was :— 

‘“* Nothing,” says one who met him in private, after the delivery of 
his first Lecture, ‘‘ nothing was more striking, amidst all this excite- 
ment, than the child-like humility of the great man himself. All the 
flattery seemed to produce no effect whatever on him; his mind was 
entirely absorbed in his great object; and the same kind, playful, 
and truly Christian spirit, that so endeared him to us all, was every- 
where apparent in his conduct.”—Vol. iv. p. 40. 


If one were to sit down, coldly, to analyze Chalmers’s quali- 
ties, intellectual and moral, for the purpose of reporting there- 
upon, and of shewing from which of these elements his power 
over the minds of others resulted, or from which, chiefly, there 
might seem to remain a something not fully accounted for: it 
would be so—for this power (so irresistible wherever it is found) 
sprung not from this or that faculty, eminent in him; nor mere- 
ly from the accumulation of such gifts; but rather from a con- 
densation of all faculties—spirit, mind, heart, bodily energy, 
effected by the force of the one-master influence to which he had 
surrendered his being. Whenever this sort of concentration has 
place, even in instances that stand at an immeasurable distance 
below the one before us, as to mind and accomplishment, yet the 
same power over other spirits shows itself in its degree. The 
moment when the tones of a voice, (never to be mistaken when 
once they have been heard,) and which are proper to this spe- 
cies of influence, fall upon the ear, we all—great and small, or 
how highly soever we may rate our individual superiority to the 
speaker, we all fall before: it:—we surrender at discretion, for 
the hour, at least: such is a law of the world of mind; and such 
is also a law in the “ kingdom of grace.” But when, as in the 
instance of Chalmers, forces of the rarest kind came to be thus 
concentrated, the effect was in the properest sense of the word— 
irresistible. One-might, perhaps—if well-cased in the coldest 
suit of analytic severity, have stood out against the orator, if 
listened to as an orator merely; but not against this “man of 
God,” whose many splendid gifts were used by him, as tools only, 
and used with a lavish disregard—a high contempt of all things, 
except the making full proof of his ministry, “and the finishing 
of the work which had been given him, by the Lord,” to do it. 

It would not be a very difficult (although an invidious) 
task, to take in hand the several articles of this great man’s 
intellectual furniture, and to show, that, in each, he has had 
his equals, or his superiors. Be it so; nor does he stand 
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alone, far from it—Jooking only to recent times, as an ex- 
ample of Christian devotedness and simplicity. But we think 
he does stand quite alone—we do not recollect an instance 
fairly comparable to this, of natural gifts so remarkable, we may 
say—so splendid, that have been in any such manner concen- 
trated, and brought to bear upon the highest purposes, with 
so absolute a subordination and exclusion of inferior and disturb- 
ing motives. On this ground, we should be content to rest our 
challenge, in behalf of Chalmers, of a foremost place among the 
noted, and the best men of modern times. 

It could be of no sort of avail—even if any who knew the man 
better than we did, were inclined so to act, to bring against us, 
while we make this challenge, some exceptive instances, with the 
whispered cautionary saw—* the best of men, are but men at 
the best :” and—* I could tell you—so and so.” We do not 
doubt you could, but we do not want to hear it. We know al- 
ready all that your string of pretty anecdotes could teach us ; 
we know that Chalmers was not a seraph; but a man: we know 
that the mastery he had acquired over inferior motives and over 
personal ambition, must have cost such a man mighty struggles ; 
—and, therefore, that there must have been moments when 
Satan (the great detractor, or when petty detractors) might have 
caught him at a disadvantage. So it may have been; so it 
must have been; and therefore it is that his example is of that 
kind which so well breathes holy purposes into young bosoms: 
we know of this Elijah, that he “ was a man of like passions 
with ourselves,” 

We give this prominence to this characteristic of Chalmers’s 
oratory, because we think it, in fact, the secret of his power, 
not as a pulpit orator merely, but in every aspect in which he 
has a claim to be spoken of, as a public man. It was this same 
concentration of his faculties, and this subordination of all to the 
higher purposes of his life, which made him what he was—not 
only asa PREACHER and WriTER; but as the RESTORER of 
evangelic doctrine and evangelic feeling in Scotland ;—as the 
Economist, and municipal Reformer; and as the LraDER of 
the great Ecclesiastical movements of his times. In each of these 
_— aspects, it is our purpose (with all brevity) to regard 
lim. 

Not because he was not a most effective pulpit orator, and a 
powerful writer, should we hold his merits in these respects in a 
secondary place; but because what he was, either as Preacher 
or Writer, comes most naturally into its fit place of Jnstrumen- 
tality, in relation to the substantial purposes to which Dr. 
Chalmers devoted his powers, both as a speaker and a writer. 
From his public appearances in the pulpit, or through the press, 
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deduct the whole of that massive force which sprang from the 
sense he had of the importance of the object before him, and 
what remains would not have been enough to fill out a tenth of 
that space which, through life, he occupied in the esteem, the ad- 
miration, and the reverential regard of his contemporaries. An 
Orator truly, and a Writer too, but immeasurably more was he 
to his country, and to the world, than either. 


In speaking of Dr. Chalmers as the main mover of a revived 
evangelic feeling in Scotland, it is (we should think) superfluous 
for us to protest against the putting an invidious interpretation 
upon what we may advance, as if we were either unconscious of 
the part that had been nobly and well sustained by others, or 
were too slenderly informed as to facts relating to the antecedent 
period, or were inclined to disparage what was good and admir- 
able, already existing. If anything that follows should seem to 
bear a meaning of this sort, we beg the reader to understand us 
otherwise. Nor let it be too readily imagined that a feeling 
more allied to things south of the Tweed, than to things north of 
it, throws a prejudicial shade over the latter in our view. 

As to the relutive religious condition of England and Scotland 
at the time when he entered upon his course as an evangelic 

reacher, it is decisively expressed in several passages of these 
eee His journeys southward, and the intimacies he formed 
among the religiously-minded upper classes of the Established 
Church, produced a decisive impression upon his mind, and sent 
him back to Scotland such as probably he would never have 
been if he had not crossed the Tweed, or had made himself exten- 
sively familiar with English evangelical writers. We refer below 
to passages which need not be cited, but which afford quite 
enough support to what is here aftirmed.* 

All counterpoising instances allowed for to the utmost extent 
that can be thought reasonable, it must yet be stated as a broad 
fact, that the evangelic revival of the last century, which took 
its rise in the Methodistic movement, had affected England more 
widely, more deeply, and in a more auspicious manner than it 
had affected Scotland. The question is not, whether Whitefield’s 
preaching or Wesley’s had met with as much immediate acceptance 
as it might and should in Scotland; but the impulse did not, in 





* Dr. Chalmers refers in terms of high approval, and as having much affected 
his own views and feelings, to the following among other Lxglish evangelica! 
writings :—“ Wilberforce’s Practical View,” vol. i. pp. 184-186;  Baxter’s Body 
of Practical Divinity,” p. 213; “Life of Henry,” p. 217; “Foster’s Essays,” 
p. 226; ‘“ Hannah More,” pp. 210,211; ‘ Romaine’s Life of Faith,” vol. ii. p. 455, 
vol. iii. p. 87. He experienced similar benefits from the acquaintance he had 
formed with several eminent Christian men in England. See vol. i. p. 335, vol. ii. 
pp- 360, 363, 364, vol. iii. p, 395. 
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the same degree or manner, convey itself to the religious masses ; 
nor, in any such way as in England, did it call up a body of 
ministers influenced by the same spirit, and attached to the 
same principles, Little might there be to choose between the 
lip-orthodoxy of the English Church of that time, and the semi- 
infidelity or the moderatism of the Scotch; for the one was a 
mere “ form of godliness,” and so was the other: if there be an 
intrinsic difference between the two that is worth the pains of 
hunting for, let it be hunted for. But herein an extrinsic 
difference may be noted: that while the one was, in many in- 
stances, giving way before a genial life-stirring influence, the 
other offered a fixed resistance to any such influences: in the 
one country—England—the existing formalism had become 
little more than a breathless representative of what had once 
lived; but the other sat in its place of authority, eyeing with 
jealousy any signs of life about it. 

The mind of Scotland, decisively intellectual and logical as it 
is, and the close contact of many of its clergy with the fathers 
of the infidelity of the age, gave to that shadow of Christianity 
which they professionally respected more of coherence and more 
of philosophic completeness than was ever thought of or cared 
for among the chubby, rosy, portly, beneficed-ones—the sleek 
lookers-out for stalls, deaneries, and mitres, of the English 
Church. Dermas loses his own soul; but then he stands less 
in the way of the progress of the Gospel than do the sallow- 
visaged gownsmen of Mars Hill. These, while they mock at 
Paul’s sermon, reason too, and they make good their ground. 
Demas betakes himself to what he so well loves, and is silent ; 
but the anti-Christianity of Scotland, and its non-Christianity, 
was not mere worldliness—it was a distinctly pronounced scheme, 
framed for the express purpose of shutting out the Gospel. Yet 
this is not all; and should not an entire candour lead us to ac- 
knowledge something more in behalf of the moderate party, of 
that time ? 

The men—many of them highly accomplished, as they were, 
and distinguished too by their genius and intelligence, who 
headed the non-evangelic feeling of the last century, in Scot- 
land—the intimates of Hume and Adam Smith, when they re- 
coiled from what we regard as First Principles in Christianity, 
thought of those principles only as they were embodied and 
enunciated in those forms with which themselves were proxi- 
mately connected. Among those bright spirits, how many of 
them could be named who had ever given themselves the pains 
to inquire what it was which the Apostles had taught? Very, 
very few. That which they did think of, that concerning 
which they had any sufficient information, or any definite idea, 
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was (not the Greek of the Apostolic Epistles and Gospels, but) 
the “ Westminster Confession.” It has been customary with can- 
did Protestant writers to offer a word—not exactly of apology 
or of vindication—but a word of extenuation, in behalf of the 
French Encyclopedists. True; we say, they ought to have in- 
formed themselves better concerning the Christianity which they 
rejected with so much scorn; they did not do so—they thought 
it enough that they knew something of the “Church.” If they 
blasphemed Curist, it was because they thought of the Church 
as His appointed interpreter, and that Church they had reason 
enough to contemn. 

Assuredly, we are not intending, in this unfit place, to moot 
the “ Westminster Confession.” Uncalled for, and unproductive 
of any good, would be the introduction of a theme so vast in its 
compass, and so various in its bearings, Yet, while leaving 
this great subject untouched, does not bare justice demand so 
much as this to be said, that what the non-evangelical ministry 
and laity of Scotland of the last century recoiled from—what 
they disbelieved and endeavoured to ignore, was not the Chris- 
tianity of the Apostolic Scriptures, but the definitions and the 
specialities of the “ Confession?” In the view of these thought- 


ful men, there stood, on their left hand, the specious sophisms 


propounded by their accomplished infidel associates ; together 
with all those bordering negations among which a man may, 
all his life, go in and out, and may continue to hide froin 
others, and from a congregation, and indeed from himself, what 
it is which he does really believe, or how much he has ceased to 
believe. Among these negations he may at least evade the pur- 
suit of those who would hunt him down with inconvenient ques- 
tions as to his creed. On their right hand there stood—not the 
indulgent brevities of “Thirty-Nine Articles,” only a few of 
which need to have troubled them ; but those “ Thirty-three 
Chapters,” in which definitiveness does its utmost, not merely to 
exclude differences of opinion, but to render doctrinal individual- 
ity an impossibility ;—if not to brand it asacrime! We ask then 
—<oes not bare justice demand that this state of the case should 
not be overlooked, when the facts are before us of the non-evange- 
lical, and almost anti-Christian condition of a large portion of the 
Scottish ministry, in times gone by? As to that form of fervid piety 
which still survived at many points in Scotland, and which 
brightly illuminated many a private home, and more than a few 
manses, throughout the country, it had, (without a noticeable 
exception, ) taken to itself’ an iron-bound conformity, in contour 
and in substance, to the same doctrinal standard. “ Mighty in 
the Scriptures” were any of the silvery-crowned patriarchs of 
that time. But could you, among a hundred such men, have 
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found so many as three whose blood would not have curdled at 
hearing the most modest suggestion of a difference between St. 
Paul and the “ Confession?” We would not overstate the mat- 
ter; and would most readily listen to counter-averments; yet 
must not so much as this be granted—that the philosophic, 
non-believing body of ministers, in the Scottish church, were 
presented with nothing, as the alternative of their own cold 
negations, but the mest inexorable of those interpretations of 
Christianity under which the Reformation had uttered its mind ? 

Justice, at least, if not honour, let it be rendered to the de- 
parted! As to that revival of evangelic doctrine in bringing 
about which Chalmers had so much to do, it did not cast away 
the “ Confession :” far from it: but as one might say—it up- 
lifted it, bodily, from off the national mind and heart. During 
the powerful heavings of this modern revival, the “* Westminster 
Confession,” like an incrustment, has been fairly borne aloft— 
still an undoubted object of homage, even as heretofore, and yet 
so carried up from its bearings as to give free access to the light 
and breath of heaven—vastly for the comfort and health of the 
dwellers in the house! 

The mission of Chalmers, for which the peculiar structure of 
his mind so well fitted him, was—not that of a dogmatic reformer, 
who passes the creed of a nation through the refining fires of 
his own mind, and who issues it anew, bearing upon it his like- 
ness: his mission was one of a far more fruitful sort ; for it was 
to bring back the soul of his countrymen to the vitality of those 
doctrines which the nation had always professed to believe. For 
fulfilling this ministry there could be no necessity to extract from 
Scripture any one new article of belief:—there appeared no 
urgent necessity even for bringing the existing belief under a 
process of critical revision. All that could be required, as a 
point of discretion, was, to leave in the shade those matters 
which men’s instincts prompt them there to leave. With apo- 
stolic power did Chalmers force upon the mind of the Scottish 
people the principal elements of “ the Faith once delivered to the 
Saints.” The people, and their ministers, met and accepted this 
call to return to the ground which they had, in feeling at least, 
abandoned. Had he taken the other course—by mistaking his 
qualifications—namely, that of forging anew a THEOLOGY, the 
issue would have been—tens of thousands of reams of printed 
paper, defending, expounding, and impugning, this dogmatic 
recension of Christian principles. There would have been no 
end of the war of words, and in how small a degree would such 
a contention have been compensated by the solid fruits of the 
Christian life! 

Much to be noticed is the easy acqniescent manner in which 
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Chalmers passed into the heart of evangelical doctrine—just such 
ashe found it. He did not forge himself into it; he walked into 
it. Hedid not fight his way; but found it open. Without 
throwing too much stress upon the distinctive import of the two 
words, we might say that the PowERSof the gospel came upon 
him, rather than that its FORCE vanquished him. So far as such 
a comparison might be instituted, Thomas Scott yielded slowly, 
and with a struggle at each step, to the “ Force of truth.” Chal- 
mers gave himself up, willingly, and joyfully, and at once, to its 
power. Thus it was that while the one was fitted for his office as a 
Biblical champion, who, through the Press, was to instruct and 
guide thousands of his countrymen, and was to lead and inform 
their teachers ;—the other, through the Press and Pulpit, (but 
the Press as a reflection from the Pulpit,) was to stir the soul, 
and wake up the heart of the nation—a nation needing to be 
thus moved, far more than to be merely informed ; while in Eng- 
land, instruction more than movement, was the urgent want. 
On one ground of comparison, the two men—so unlike in almost 
every sense, as to intellect and temper, were of the same mould ; 
for to both belonged that robust mental conformation, and that 
firm, or, we might say, stern moral tone, which held them far— 
fixeglly remote—from all those laxities of doctrine or of devotional 
sentiment, which, in too many instances, have given a colour of 
reason to the reproaches of those who are always assailing evan- 
gelic teaching, and who affirm that it genders, or excuses, licen- 
tious practice. The entire tenor of the writings and preachings 
of these two eminent men—both of them pronounced Calvinists, 
convincingly proved that a sensitive jealousy for the honour of 
Christian morals comports well with that doctrinal system ; and 
that, for the sake of morality, it can never be necessary to Ar- 
minianize with Wesley. 

In relation to his mission, as the mover of evangelic feeling 
among his countrymen, it should be said that Chalmers’s mind 
was cumulative more than analytic ; powerful, more than severe ; 
rich, more than exact ; abundant, more than selective. That his 
intellect had more of breadth, than of acuteness ; more of grasp, 
than of delicacy of hold; that it was excursive more than incur- 
sive or penetrating ; and therefore, that he was one whose part it 
would be boldly and effectively to maintain the position upon which 
he had, at first, established himself; not to push enterprises 
upon untried ground. Master he was of HIS OWN; and most 
happy in the use and enjoyment of his possessions, as a Christian 
man, as a teacher, and as a theologian; nor was he easily to be 
tempted to risk any portion of these, the goods of his spiritual exist- 
ence, upon a “ speculation,” in the regions of divine philosophy. 
He knew perhaps little of those recurrent disquietudes that beset 
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more tranquil and more meditative spirits. The TRUTH was with 
him a vivid consciousness, to which his whole soul and under- 
standing responded; and he would give ear in patience, or in 
courtesy, rather than with curiosity, to any who might quietly 
approach him with “ new views,” or with professions of a “ fur- 
ther insight ” into the meaning of Scripture. 

Such, as we think, was the man, as to his mental structure— 
to say nothing now of his extraordinary powers as an orator— 
who was sent into the vineyard to proclaim anew the “ Mystery 
of Godliness,” and to call away the people, not merely from for- 
mality, from infidelity, from worldly-mindedness, but especially, 
and in a more peculiar sense, from the dialectic distinction- 
making, and the system-making “ Divinity” which so easily 
comes in the place of, and destroys, a cordia) communion with the 
SUBSTANCE of Christian belief and practice. 

For any who (like ourselves) must derive their idea of Dr. 
Chalmers’s ordinary pulpit style, solely from his published 
writings, it may be fair, and indeed sufficient, to take the volumes 
containing his “ Lectures on the Epistle to the Romans,” as the 
ground of the opinion we should form on that subject; and 
to regard them as true samples of the quality and tendency of 
his preaching, when he is thought of, not as the great preacher, 
called out on peculiar occasions to display his powers, and to 
prove himself the idol of audiences; but as the pastor and 
teacher who, whether in his own parish church or elsewhere, or 
through the press, laboured to awaken the ear of Scotland (well- 
taught already) to that message of God to man, which emphati- 
cally is—the GospeL. By no attempt at ingenious or erudite 
elucidation are these Lectures recommended : the intention so 
to treat that portion of Scripture is disclaimed in the Preface ; 
nor do they stimulate a prurient religious curiosity, by the pro- 
mise or the insinuation of any novelties of “ view,” in rendering 
the substance of Christian doctrine into the mind of the modern 
Church. ‘The preacher is not saying, from page to page, “ the 
Church has misapprehended such and such vital matters hitherto ; 
and now I am come to set things right :” what he does say is, 
in substance, this—these things we do believe, as did our fathers ; 
now therefore let us see to it that this faith comes home to our 
souls, and that it works within us as it should. 

A better criticism upon these Lectures—better inasmuch as it 
represents, in the most genuine manner, the effect they are 
adapted to produce, we should not ourselves easily put into 
words than the one which, at the moment, has been given us 
by a reader precisely of the class to which the preacher would 
have been most pleased to address himself; it is to this effect,— 
“ These Lectures are full of that eloquence which flows without 
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effort from a great and rich mind—itself full of the Gospel, 
and which makes its way at once to a soul loving the Gospel. 
In reading these Lectures my feeling has been that of wonder 
that there can be infidelity in a world before which such an ex- 
hibition of the Christian system has been made.” 

It was thus that, taking up the conspicuous grandeur of the 
Christian dispensation, and its fitness to move the conscience, 
and to appease it, Chalmers, affecting to add nothing to the 
wealth he administered, but labouring only to administer it 
without abatement, made proof of the divine axiom, “ him that 
honoureth Me I will honour.” So was he honoured as the in- 
strument (no disparagement to others) of effecting a revival of 
evangelic feeling in Scotland, which was not merely of the widest 
extent, at the time, but which promises to be the more perma- 
nent, because, although all men know, nor will they ever forget, 
who, mainly, was the instrument employed to bring it about, it did 
not take to itself any of those specialities of the individual mind 
which serve to attach a name to a new utterance of Christian- 
ity. Happy, most happy was Chalmers in this respect, that, 
while he has left a name which Scotland will never cease to 
pronounce with love and veneration, he has held it off from that 
proclamation of the Gospel which himself made. No such ego- 
tism, or semblance of egotism, could he have endured as that 
which, in certain noted instances, has fixed upon a religious 
community a designation—a name, boding its doom, as proclaim- 
ing its origin, its quality, and, too much, its feeling. 

That those of Chalmers’s writings in which he shines as the 
orator will live, we should not question; but yet should confi- 
dently predict, if not a longer, a wider, and a more potential 
immortality to those of his works—as these Lectures—in perusing 
which the reader loses all recollection of the preacher and of the 
author, and is absorbed—mind and soul—in the subject which 
concerns his own highest welfare, his own immortality. As to 
the one class of these writings, if the reader of taste often ad- 
mires and is delighted, he sometimes is tempted to pause and to 
halt, and to exercise the discriminative and critical faculty. But 
as to the other class, although the same peculiarities of style, or, 
as we say, the same mannerisms, do present themselves (fre- 
quently in some places) the reader ceases to notice them, for he 
feels that the preacher is labouring with incessant, reiterated, 
and even importunate assiduity, to promote his spiritual advan- 
tage, to dispel every dangerous illusion, to open up every con- 
cealed spring of evil, and, most of all, to invite and provoke his 
cordial acceptance of the free grace of God toward him. Then, 
along with this urgent incitation, there is a grave intensity of 
language, in every instance, in which, in the course of exposi- 
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tion, he is led to insist upon the practical influences of a Chris- 
tian faith. The bold outline, the fresh and vivid colours, the 
depth of the shadows, the brightness of the lights, everything in 
these expositions, has the aspect of a near reality: the reader, 
whether he accepts or rejects, as for himself, that which the 
preacher propounds to him, does not find himself able to resist 
this one feeling, that truths the most momentous are before him. 
Far beyond the boundaries of the Church which Dr. Chalmers 
and his associates led off from the Establishment, has gone his 
influence in restoring a genuine Christian feeling; for long be- 
fore the Disruption he had stood in a prominent position in this 
character; nor can it be doubted, that what has been termed— 
we do not ask with what appropriateness, the “ Residuary Church,” 
has received, to a large amount, the very highest benefits from 
his personal ministry ; or that it is now receiving much of the 
same, through the medium of his writings. Besides, he had al- 
ready, and extensively, moulded the young mind of Scotland 
while discharging his duties as Professor; first, of moral philo- 
sophy (at St. Andrews,) and then of theology (at Edinburgh). 
At this point it becomes necessary to bring forward, and to 
insist upon, a distinction for which there may, indeed, often he 
room, in reference to public men; but in few instances is it so 
conspicuously necessary as in the one before us. This dis- 
tinction is, that by means of which, we set off, the one from 
the other—the influence which a man of high quality personally 
possesses, and exerts over all near him, and upon the public 
mind at large ;—and then, the position he occupies in the world 
of religious opinion, or philosophy, as the originator, or advocate, 
of this or that scheme of dogmas—whether theological, ethical, 
metaphysical, or political. Only three or four men among those 
known to history, could be named, whose PERSONAL INFLUENCE 
—apart from the doctrine they maintained, might seem to have 
surpassed that which Chalmers exercised—over popular assem- 
blies—over the soul and reason of the youth who crowded his 
class-rooms, or generally, over society—Scottish and English, 
wherever he was seen and listened to. As to that irresistible 
power which a spirit of this order, indeed one of the “ mighty,” 
exerts within its circle, it may be said, that he “carried all 
before him ;” or all in whose souls there was just enough of 
the rudiment of the same greatness to afford a ground of com- 
munion. Himself burning with intensity of devotion to the 
object in view, at any one time—an intensity in the midst of 
which every thought of self was utterly consumed, he bore with 
him every mind that might be capable of a similar oblivion, and 
that was natively sensitive toward the great, the vast, the good, 
the beautiful. Let there be only a smouldering spark of the 
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INFINITE in any man’s bosom, only a yearning toward the TRUE, 
and then Chalmers held that man as his own: in the hearing 
of his voice that spark flamed up! that fire glowed! and, as he 
went on, the yearning—never so feeble at the first, quickened 
into a fervent desire ; soon it was an anguish, and the man came 
to the resolve (whether or not maintained) to sell all that he 
had, so that he might only possess the pearl of great price—-even 
immortal truth ! 

Yes, but Chalmers did fail sometimes as to this, his own power 
over human souls; he failed when there was before him the 
man over whose frosty-clear view of his own selfish ends, no 
cloud of generous emotion ever passes: he failed when he had 
to do with the interested, with the frivolously egotistical, with 
the factitious, as well as with the false : in one word, his personal 
influence was at zero in respect of all between whom, and him- 
self, there was quite wanting that which, with him, was the fore- 
most quality of his nature—the bold—involuntary—seraph-like 
oblivion, of small, sinister, and self-seeking impulses. 

This personal influence Chalmers possessed, and used, as an 
orator on special occasions; as a preacher of the gospel; as a 
Professor, and academic teacher, and as a man in society. Few 
could step forward as his rivals on this ground, Luther might, 
and so, although so wholly dissimilar as men, might Wesley. 
We could not allow any one to come into such a competition 
who, great as might be his influence during his hour or two, 
when on his legs, in the senate, at the bar, on the hustings, or 
in the pulpit, dropped out of that place of power the moment 
when he walked away from his proper stage. When Chalmers 
was led away from his place in front of enraptured audiences, 
and carried to his home to repose among the hearts of a few, he 
became, indeed, in his unbendings, “ one among us ;” but never 
was he a man less than himself, or small as “ ourselves.” Never, 
(so we think, and we do not wish to be contradicted,) never did 
Chalmers fall into the posture of the god which the worshipper 
himself contemns, as only a block, the next hour after he has 
burned pounds of incense at its shrine. Never, as we think, or 
very rarely, did he lose his grasp of some great purpose—reli- 
gious or political, and, therefore, seldom or never did he appear 
in the eyes of those around him, other than an object of reve- 
rential regard. 

But now when thus the personal influence of the man has been 
thought of, and set down at its value, a question presents itself 
involving considerations of a wholly different kind. The place 
that should be assigned to Dr. Chalmers in the several spheres 
in which he took a position, cannot be determined in any other 
mode than by instituting an inquiry which must be irrespective 
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of all personal feelings, and must be pursued on grounds not at 
all, or very remotely related one to the other. He, in his writ- 
ings, occupies a place in the departments of theology—moral 
philosophy, and intellectual science, of ecclesiastical polity, of 
political economy, and of that science which has not yet, authen- 
tically, received its designation, but which embraces whatever 
bears upon the social, domestic, and individual wellbeing of the 
masses of the people in a civilized and industrial community. 

In each of these respects Dr. Chalmers may rightfully claim 
a standing of note, in some of them a place of high note; but as 
to each, or within each of these spheres, he has his competitors, 
and, perhaps, his superiors. Now, if any attempt were made to 
indicate what might be the relative value of his contributions to 
these above named sciences, it must proceed upon the ground of 
a carefully conducted analysis of his writings. Manifestly, no 
such process, no such analysis, could there be room for within 
the compass of an article which is professedly devoted to the 
Memorr at this time before us. And yet, undoubtedly, it is to 
be desired that some such distributive analysis of writings so 
voluininous and important, should be undertaken. But, whether 
the greatness, the variety, and the difficulty of the task, should 
discourage any one from attempting it, we cannot say ; and yet 
think that, if undertaken and performed modestly and assiduously, 
and with a feeling at once of independence and of respectful and 
affectionate regard to the memory of so great a man, a criticism 
of this kind could scarcely fail to be in some manner serviceable 
to readers of the Works, and that it would involve small risk of 
damage to a reputation such as that of Dr. Chalmers. Thus 
thinking, we propose, therefore, in a future Number of this 
Review, and at some length, to enter upon the ground we have 
named; and in making this announcement we feel the more 
free to return to our immediate purpose. Apart from such an 
intention here professed, it would have seemed proper or indis- 
pensable at this point to advance an opinion, more or less amply 
expressed, as to the characteristics of that system of doctrines 
which Dr. Chalmers maintained and promulgated from his 
chair, first at St. Andrews and afterwards at Edinburgh. 


The ProressorIaL CHAIR was, in truth, Dr. Chalmers’s best 
loved position as a public man. It was this which he had most 
desired; and when it came in sight, he stepped forward to it 
with the most thorough satisfaction : it was for the sake of this 
that he relinquished tempting emoluments—tempting to men of 
ordinary mould. 


“The ministerial charge of the West Church in Greenock having 
recently become vacant, the patron, Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, re- 
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quested Dr. Chalmers to accept of that living; a generous and unso- 
licited offer, which was thus gratefully declined :— 

“ Edinburgh, 27th December 1831. 
“ To Str Micnart Saaw STEwart. 

“ Dear Sir Micuaet,—I deeply feel the whole force of the com- 
pliment you have done me in offering to my acceptance the most 
lucrative ecclesiastical living in Scotland, and whose endowments, [ 
believe, are nearly double those of the one which I now occupy. 
You may well believe that nothing could induce me to decline the 
honour and the advantage of such a proposal but a firm conviction of 
the superior importance of a Theological Chair to any Church what- 
ever, along with the rooted preference which I have ever felt for the 
Professorial over the ministerial life. 

“ My personal gratitude to yourself for this truly handsome pro- 
position is in every way as strong and as heartfelt as if I had acceded 
to it. You have in fact conferred upon me a substantial favour by 
having placed within my reach a benefice so lucrative. You have 
enabled me to say, in language which cannot be mistaken, in what 
estimation I hold the Professorships of Theology throughout Scotland; 
and in pleading, whether for the virtuous patronage or for the adequate 
endowment of these high offices, your offer of the parish of Greenock 
will effectually shield me from any ungenerous imputation to which I 
might otherwise have been exposed. 

“ Permit me to state the cordial satisfaction I feel in the deep 
sense which you express of the deep responsibility that attaches to 
the exercise of the Church patronage wherewith Providence hath 
invested you; and with my most earnest prayers both for your 
public usefulness and for your highest personal interests, I have the 
honour to be, dear Sir Michael, your most obliged and most obedient 
servant,—Tnomas CuatmeErs.”—Vol. iii. pp. 310, 311. 


This decisive preference of the Professor’s Chair to the pulpit 
carries with it much meaning, as indicative of Dr. Chalmers’s 
intellectual and moral conformation; and the more so when it 
is recollected that the man who thus loved and chose the class- 
room had always at his command crowded and overcrowded 
churches. It would have been no wonder if a preacher, so much 
followed and flattered, had found for himself a plea of “ useful- 
ness” sufficient to overbear any reasons which would have con- 
fined him to the less exciting duties, and to the drudgery of the 
teacher’s office. As subsidiary motives, tending to confirm him 
in this preference, we should be safe in naming that opinion of 
the value of “‘ popularity” which had settled itself upon his feel- 
ings, as well as fixed itself in his understanding. A contemp- 
tuous feeling it was not; for his nature was too generous, and 
his humanity too deep and broad, to admit of a sentiment the 
harbouring of which implies coldness of heart and pride. He 
would and did scorn baseness, but it was not in him to scorn the 
mere folly, levity, and waywardness, that rush in to lay their 
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contributions at the feet of a popular preacher. He did not 
haughtily set his foot upon these offerings, but he gladly escaped 
from the place where they were wont to be heaped upon him. 
This class of worshippers have only themselves to thank if they 
sometimes drive into retirement one whom they would gladly 
have retained; give them an idol, a puppet, and the thing will 
stay with them until they are tired of it, and call for another ; 
but if, as happens once in three centuries, it is a MAN they have 
to do with, it is likely that he will get himself away from them 
as quickly as he may. Chalmers’s instinctive sagacity, and his 
keen perception of human nature, together with his high moral 
tone, and the constitutional impatience of his temper, altogether 
operated to abate very much the pleasurable emotions attendant 
upon popularity; the disgust nearly balanced the gratification. 

There was yet another class of considerations that went to the 
side of the Professor’s duties, as compared with those of the 
Preacher and Pastor. The unwearied energy of his nature, his 
lofty conceptions of the ministerial office, the practical turn of 
his mind in whatever related to social interests, his talent for or- 
ganization, and, as the “ bond of perfectness,” around all these 
forces—the depth and animation of his benevolence, combined 
to bring with them such a sense of what should be done, or at- 
tempted by a parish minister, that, when he set himself to do it, 
the mighty task well-nigh crushed him : a giant’s strength broke 
down beneath the load of an archangel’s labours. It was with 
feelings of prostration that he left Glasgow, on his way to St. 
Andrews. We should, perhaps say, that a mingled conscious- 
ness of the collapse of his physical and mental powers was that 
which drove him from his field of pastoral labour :— 

“T should like to unite the labour of preparation for the pulpit 
with the labour of household ministrations in the parish; this is a 
union which I have made many attempts to realize, and I now find 
myself to be altogether unequal to it: this mortifying experience has 
grown upon me for a good many months, but never did it become so 
distinct and decisive until the present winter. My very last attempt 
at exertion out of doors has been followed up by several weeks of ut- 
ter incapacity for fixed thought. I find it impossible any longer to 
acquit myself both of the personal and mental fatigues of my present 
office.” — Vol. ii. p. 374. 

That no feeling of personal mortification, as if he had slender- 
ly or with little fruit, discharged his high functions as a parish 
minister, mixed itself with the reasons that led him from Glas- 
gow to St. Andrews, is quite certain. Dr. Hanna, in a very 
effective passage, sums up the product of his ministrations there ; 
and it is a sort of justice, even to the biographer, to cite this tes- 
timony, in this place—every count of which we believe to be 
strictly conformable to truth :— 

VOL. XVII. NO. XXXII. P 
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“ When Dr. Chalmers came to Glasgow, by the great body of the 
upper classes of society evangelical doctrines were nauseated and de- 
spised: when he left it, even by those who did not bow to their influ- 
ence, these doctrines were acknowledged to be, indeed, the very doc- 
trines of the Bible. When Dr. Chalmers came to Glasgow, in the eye 
of the multitude evangelism stood confounded with a drivelling sancti- 
moniousness, or 2 sour-minded asceticism: when he left it, from all 
such false associations the Christianity of the New Testament stood 
clearly and nobly redeemed. When Dr. Chalmers came to Glasgow, for 
nearly a century the Magistrates and Town-Council had exercised 
the city patronage in a spirit determinedly anti-evangelical: when 
he left it, so complete was the revolution which had been effected, 
that from that time forward none but evangelical clergymen were ap- 
pointed by the city patrons. When Dr. Chalmers came to Glasgow, 
there and elsewhere over Scotland, were many most devoted clergy- 
men of the Establishment who had given themselves up wholly to the 
ministry of the word and to prayer, but there was not one in whose 
faith and practice week-day ministrations had the place or power 
which he assigned to them: when he left it he had exhibited such a 
model of fidelity, diligence, and activity, in all departments of mini- 
sterial labour, as told finely upon the spirit and practice of the whole 
ministry of Scotland. When Dr. Chalmers came to Glasgow, un-. 
noticed thousands of the city population were sinking into ignorance, 
infidelity, and vice, and his eye was the first, in this country, to fore- 
see to what a fearful magnitude that evil, if suffered to go on unchecked, 
would rise : when he left it, his ministry in that city remained behind 
him a permanent warning to a nation which has been but slow to 
learn that the greatest of all questions, both for statesmen and for 
churchmen, is the condition of those untaught and degraded thousands 
who swarm now around the base of the social edifice, and whose 
brawny arms may yet grasp its pillars to shake or to destroy. When 
Dr. Chalmers came to Glasgow, in the literary circles of the Scottish 
metropolis a thinly disguised infidelity sat on the seats of greatest in- 
fluence, and smiled or scoffed at a vital, energetic faith in the great and 
distinctive truths of revelation, while, widely over his native land the 
spirit of a frigid indifference to religion prevailed : when he left it, the 
current of public sentiment had begun to set in a contrary direction, 
and although it took many years, and the labour of many other hands 
to carry that healthful change onward to maturity, yet, I believe, 
that it is not overestimating it to say, that it was mainly by Dr. 
Chalmers’s ministry, in Glasgow—by his efforts, at this period, in the 
pulpit and through the press—that the tide of national opinion and 
sentiment was turned.”—Vol. ii. pp. 483-485. 


It was from a field thus tilled by himself—a field so extensive, 
and with a sense of responsibility most vivid, that he turned 
away to place himself in the Professor’s Chair. We do not 
think that the foremost motives, in this instance, were those 
which sprung from his conscious need of repose—bodily and 
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mental ; nor, if we might say it, without risk of being misun- 
derstood, do we think that the one motive named by himself, as 
determinative of his preference, was in fact, the impulse (though 
he thought it to be so) that carried him from the one sphere of 
labour to the other. He said, and he fully believed it, that he 
would rather spend himself as a Professor, than as a Pastor, be- 
‘ause, while discharging the one function, his influence would 
touch a single congregation only ; but in the other case it would 
immediately be spread over a hundred, ‘This was a good reason 
for such a preference, and an obvious one too; but, we think, a 
far deeper instinct of the intellectual nature was that which 
worked within him, though he knew it not. 

Instincts have relation always to the functions which the be- 
ing is destined to discharge; and this is true of man in his 
highest developments, as well as of the insect tribes. Minds of 
the very first class—of which Bacon and Newton may stand as 
the fittest samples—are swayed by an instinct of a less deter- 
minate sort than that which so irresistibly takes its course with 
others. These first-class men know, with a tranquil assurance, 
that, in due time, they shall enter upon their kingdom, and 
shall rule the mind: of the species through ages that are future. 
Their function is to carry the mind of the species forward on to 
new ground; and this is a function which no turbulent or very 
vivid emotions must disturb. Minds of the class next below 
these, whose mission in the world it is to take up the body of 
admitted and accepted truth, and to shed it (as one might say) 
fraught with a new energy into other minds, these are urged 
forward by an impulse than which none within the compass of 
our nature is more potent, or is more irrepressible. Nature,” 
as we are used vapidly to say, “does nothing in vain.” When 
she launches into the world a MIND that can carry, and sway, 
and ingerminate other minds, she binds in the bundle of its 
faculties a faculty, a force, an impulse, of undying elasticity, 
which carries that mind onward towards its field, its sphere ; 
bringing it, as by an unfailing guidance, into the midst of the 
minds upon which it is to work. When this one potential in- 
telligence does find itself at the very core of a cluster of minds, 
then, and not till then, it feels itself at home: then the destined 
faculties, the destined function, and the destined sphere of action, 
are all brought into productive juxta-position, The one mind 
has reached its centre of stable equipoise, and the man says,— 
‘Now I am where I would be; nor would I change places 
with a king.” No; whyshould he? for himself is a sovereign ; 
the Chair, which is a “chair” only to a professor of ordinary 
stamp, is, to such a man, truly a throne. 

But why should not a mind like that of Chalmers content it- 
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self with, or prefer, a congregation, offering to his eye, as it does, 
twenty times tle number of faces every week? Plainly this 
will not be to him what he is in quest of—his own sphere. The 
assemblage in church is far too promiscuous, and it comprises < 
large admixture of what is worthless in relation to the main pur- 
pose of the governing mind: it has none of that unity of intention 
which belongs to the select congregation of the class-room, 
every individual of which is, or seems to be, resolvedly fixed 
upon the definite purpose which all are pursuing. A governing 
mind, like that of Chalmers, must have under its hand mascu- 
line intellects, capable of following on an arduous path; young 
intellects, too, susceptible of, and yielding to, the plastic hand ; 
and intellects already determined to a high object; and these 
must come under the moulding influence daily. 

Then, as the means of greatly enhancing his influence over 
the minds and souls of young men, Dr, Chalmers entered the 
class-room, already invested with a reputation of the highest 
sort, acquired in the pulpit and through the press. He had won 
a bright fame, more extensive than the British islands, and he 
came among these young men, dedicating to their service powers 
which, at all times, could secure to him splendid audiences, and, 
if he had chosen, large emoluments, Among those men of mark 
who have distinguished themselves in Universities, as public 
teachers, very few have brought with them so large an amount 
of wealth acquired in other tields—that is to say, the wealth of 
a great reputation—as did Chalmers. And when he appeared 
before his students he came with his mind and heart entire. His 
step, as he advanced, was the steady tread of a man who comes, 
body and soul, to discharge his office. It was not that of one 
who, at the call of the college-clock, has dragged himself reluc- 
tant from the more favoured occupations of his study, and who, 
when the grudged hour has been given to his class, turns upon 
his heel, well pleased to go, and conscious that his stay is unde- 
sired by those whom he leaves. 

And as there was no perfunctory listlessness in the class-room 
where Chalmers met his students, so neither did he labour under 
the disadvantage which attaches to the professorial function in 
the English Universities. In fact, to no such disparagements 
would it have been possible for him to have submitted. At 
Oxford and Cambridge the system of private tuition—the 
“ coaching”— prodigal as it is of the life-power of so many 
accomplished men—the teachers, and costly, in a pecuniary 
sense, as it is to the learner, is nevertheless found to have an 
efficiency, as compared with class or professorial teaching, which 
probably will always secure for it the preference ; or, at least, 
will do so until changes the most extensive shall have been in- 
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troduced into the methods of training that are pursued in the 
same places. But, it need not be said, there can never be two 
paramount systems, taking effect within the same circle. At 
Oxford and Cambridge the working men—the men who are 
intent upon taking the highest honours to which they can 
aspire—the men who draw upon themselves the expectant eyes 
of their peers, and the quiet approval of their superiors—these 
men perfectly well know that their chance of success is affected 
scarcely in any degree by what they do, or what they may 
listen to, in the lecture-room, with the professor, (and he knows 
this to be the fact too,) but that all must turn upon the use they 
can make of that hour of earnest attention which they pass daily 
with their tutor alone. Given, in any two instances, an equal 
amount of natural capacity and of previous acquirement, then 
the question, as to the success of either of the two, is—‘ Who is 
his coach?” This known, the result might be predicted with 
little risk of error. 

The Professor, let him be what he may—able and zealous too 
—amust be content to regard the function he discharges as formal 
merely or chiefly. He well knows, as to every hard-reading 
and aspiring man who frequents the lecture-room, that every 
moment spent there is, and must be, intently grudged, as so 
much time deducted from his available hours of labour. One 
cannot even fancy Dr. Chalmers filling a professor's chair under 
any such conditions as these. An empty honour would he have 
deemed the very highest appointment at Oxford or at Cam- 
bridge, which would have compelled him thus to “ beat the air” 
daily. But a Scotch professorship was that which fully satisfied 
the requirements of his intellectual and moral constitution. He 
needed to stand among those—a limited and selected company— 
into whose souls he could breathe his own soul, whose aims in 
life he could elevate, whose purposes he could fix, and to whose 
principles of action he could impart singleness of direction. As 
to scientific proficiency, or as to the individual attainments and 
competency of the men before him, it may be doubted whether 
his habits and bearing as an academic man were in any remark- 
able degree adapted to the furtherance of the students in the 
attainment of a thorough scientific proficiency. Chalmers, at 
Edinburgh, would send forth men full of soul and high pur- 
pose: Mr. Hopkins, at Cambridge, a perennial tide of senior 
wranglers ! 

Scotland is now filled with men, and England has more than 
a few such, who are never weary in giving utterance to their 
feelings when they speak of those times of happy excitement 
which they spent in the Moral Philosophy or the Theolog 
Class-room, while Dr. Chalmers held the mind and soul of all 
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present in his powerful grasp. Far are we from saying or sur- 
mising that the strictly academic or professorial part of the in- 
tellectual nourishment then and there imparted was any way 
less than it might or should have been; probably it was more 
than the average amount of instruction conveyed by those who 
have occupied the same position. But we think that, what was 
more than this—even the whole, or nearly so, of that moral 
impetus which he communicated to the young men around him, 
might be wanting, and yet a college system might be reckoned good 
and efficient in every substantial respect; nay, in some respects 
the ends of a college course may be attained more completely, 
and more securely, apart from so much excitement, than along 
with it. 
The extraordinary impulse which Dr. Chalmers gave to the 
oung ministerial mind of Scotland, from the professor’s chair, 
had relation to those great movements which afterwards he ori- 
ginated or promoted, What was needed throughout the country 
during the years of the national struggle then impending was, 
that which he with unexampled power imparted. The young 
ministerial mind of Scotland needed to be put afresh into posses- 
sion of a thorough and unabated evangelic scheme of belief, as 
opposed, on the one hand, to all semi-infidel evasions, and, on 
the other, to a stern and rigid doctrinal notionalism, the wordy 
dialectic fixedness of the Covenanting era. The stiff adherence 
to principles, and the unbending following out into practice of 
a general rule, much needed to pass under a process which 
should retain the moral substance of this firmness, while it 
loosened, and broke up, and scaled off, the time-thickened crust 
of pertinacity and scrupulosity. A master’s hand was needed 
in Scotland—(one might say a giant’s arm)—to rend away from 
deep and earnest piety its Pharisaism, and to rid Christian mo- 
rality of Rabbiism. There was needed a GREAT SOUL, and a strong 
mind, competent to the task of putting upon things Christian, 
a Christian interpretation, instead of a Jewish gloss. Chalmers 
rendered this service to the Church without relaxing any great 
principles, and without letting in the latitudinarian feeling. 
Always serious himself, and observant of whatever is indeed 
sacred, he could, without risk of mischief, bring down the forces 
of his robust understanding to bear, with a crushing weight upon 
any of those solemn frivolities, or punctilious overdoings, which 
Scotland had retained as keepsakes of its ancient Puritanism. 
Much was done by Chalmers incidentally among his students, 
to set their genuine seriousness—their proper conscientiousness 
—upon a broader and more solid foundation than heretofore it 
had occupied ; but we are far from sure that this same process, so 
important and necessary in relation to the spreading impiety of 
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the present times, does not yet need to be carried a stage or two 
farther still. 

Much was done also—(we need not doubt it)—by Dr. 
Chalmers from the Chair, and in the course of his personal 
communications with his students, to loosen from their minds that 
overweening regard to the religious usages peculiar to Scotland, 
which has operated to encase its ministers in their ecclesiastical 
nationality. His frequent visits to England, and the felicitous 
friendships which resulted from his intercourse with the ministers 
and lay members of the Episcopal Church, produced in himself 
a cordial and very unreserved recognition of the fact that the 
highest order of piety may, and does flourish, beneath the sha- 
dow of Episcopacy ; and that a worship thoroughly spiritual may 
consist with, and does express itself through, a liturgy. 

Breadth of feeling, breadth of view, an all-embracing grasp of 
whatever matters might be before him, and, in a word, a states- 
man’s comprehensiveness, a statesman’s sagacity, a statesman’s 
power of continuous attention to details, while retentive of 
his larger purposes, and ulterior projects, these, as we think, 
were those characteristics of Chalmers’s mind, which, as more 
or less prominently developed in the class-room, were slowly, 
and through the course of his twenty years of professorial life, 
coming to bear upon the rising ministerial body in Scotland, 
giving to it, not merely a new and extraordinary impulse, but 
what was not less needed, a far more freely developed Christian 
intelligence than had heretofore belonged to it. The -word 
which Chalmers might have addressed to the young mind of 
Scotland, as from year to year it came under his training, was 
of this sort, (using a little paraphrastic license)—* For God, 
at this time, and in preparation for the great movements in which 
we are to act our parts, has not given us the spirit of bondage, 
and of straitness, and of inferential scrupulosity ; but the spirit 
of love, of power, and of a sound mind.” 

If any zealous admirer of this great man were to come forward, 
and to allege, in his praise, certain specific services which he had 
rendered to philosophy, in carrying forward, as a teacher, moral 
and theological science, (or political science,) in the first place, 
the bringing forward a claim of this sort might perhaps impel 
us to demur as to certain particulars; but more than this, we 
should feel that, in so doing, the panegyrist was taking up a 
questionable, instead of an unquestionable ground of commend- 
ation, For, whether or not Dr. Chalmers, as Professor of 
moral philosophy, or of theology, has materially advanced sacred 
and ethical science, it is quite certain that, from his chair, he 
did render a service to his country which was of incomparably 
higher importance and value; inasmuch, as he sent forth over 
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its surface, a body of men, who, if they turn not aside from the 
path whereon he set them forward, may, and with God’s help, 
will, bring about, within the enclosure of the Establishment, as 
well as outside of it, the Christian Regeneration of Scotland. 
To do this, Chalmers was given to Scotland. Let her see to it 
then, that the mission of a man whom she delights to name, does 
not fail of its effect ! 


The view which we have thus been led to take of Dr. Chal- 
mers’s position, while he was occupying academic chairs, would 
naturally extend itself over the wider field of which he took pos- 
session, before the world, as a writer, strenuously and effectively 
maintaining a certain scheme of doctrines, in political economy, 
and in its related practical subjects. What those doctrines spe- 
cifically were, we may find opportunity in a future article to 
state; and may then, perhaps, venture to advance an opinion as 
to their quality and value. But at present we may well hold off 
from all such questions, As a writer upon political economy, 
upon municipal administration, and upon the statistics of Chris- 
tian benevolence, Chalmers stands before us—and in this light 
we think he will appear to the men of the next age, not as the 
originator, or peculiarly, as the furtherer of Science; but as the 
man who, with a suasive power, and a practical efficiency, un- 
equalled, certainly not surpassed by any man of his times, gave 
an impulse to that altogether modern mood of Christian benevo- 
lence, which concerns itself with the wellbeing, temporal and 
spiritual, of the industrial classes, and of the class below these. 

This recent product of Christianity, (a product so worthy of 
it, and so congenial,) this mighty force, working in the bosoms 
of the privileged—the favoured—the provided for, and which 
forbids them to slumber upon their comforts, while thousands of 
their kindred are in extremity of suffering, this modern business- 
souled benevolence, destined as it yet is, to bring about noise- 
less renovations throughout the human system, shifting the posi- 
tion of all things, and giving a new form and colour to all, was 
in a transition state at the moment of Chalmers’s coming before 
the world, for it was just then in course of movement to return 
upon its true foundations. A word will suffice to explain what 
we mean. 

At length, that is to say, at a time of which some now 
surviving, may retain a recollection, there took place a sudden 
movement in Haves. ‘The long rejected, or rather let us say it, 
the long postponed prayer of Dives came to be favourably 
listened to, and Lazarus, gladly springing upon his feet, lett 
Abraham’s bosom on a mission of mercy, and coming up upon 
earth, he visited in turn the palaces of the “five brethren” 
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of the man who, in his time, had thoughtlessly “fared sumptu- 
ously every day.” This ghostly messenger, drawing aside the 
silken curtains of each of these men of indulgence, whispered an 
alarm in the drowsy ear of each, and flitted away, and returned 
to his place in Paradise; but it was enough; for a conscience- 
panic had stirred the deepest impulses of these awakened men, 
and they shook off their sloth, and went forth among their fellows 
with an earnest purpose, the world wondering after them, in see- 
ing so new a thing—the rich, the noble, the refined, the philoso- 
phic, not as if wrought upon by a fitful and romantic sympathy, 
which must soon exhaust itself; but effectively roused for labour 
in behalf of the forgotten millions of the people. The rich man’s 
“ five brethren” were, as we have said, at that time, thus awak- 
ened from their slumber of selfish ease.-—The Man of golden heaps 
had thus been “ pricked to the heart,” and the strings of his bags 
were loosened. ‘The Man of earthly joyousness had taken alarm 
also, and had sickened of his pleasures. New schemes were put 
on paper in the counting-house of the Man of business, the 
British merchant, for he had listened to the same call, The 
Man of science and of literature also found purposes more noble 
than the winning of immortality in the temple of fame; and, 
most to be wondered at, not least to be admired, was the States- 
man who, snatching moments from cares he might not abandon, 
listened to proposals which, heretofore he would have scorned ; 
and he gave his serviceable counsels to the movers of every 
scheme of beneficence. 

In its earlier season of development, this systematic, or or- 
ganized philanthropy expressed itself in relation, chiefly to 
those physical evils that affect humanity; and, particularly, to 
certain definite classes of suffering; thence it went forward 
toward a more refined concernment for the moral and spiritual 
destitution of the lower classes; and thence it ripened into its 
most recent condition, which takes the practical form of eccle- 
siastical organization, and which embraces the two elements in 
an adjusted administration of aid and reform, at once spiritual 
and physical. The process of transition, not easily detected in 
a conspicuous form at any one moment, becomes evident when 
we look at the public career of individuals who stand a few years 
remote from each other, Thus, for instance, if we compare 
Howard's visitation of the prisons of Europe, with Elizabeth 
Fry’s labours among the incarcerated wretches of her time, we 
cannot but note the indications of a progress in public feeling, 
which is full of meaning. The sighing of the prisoner which 
Howard had listened to, and to which he had compelled the 
world to give some heed, had at length come to waken up a 
more searching and deep-going compassion, and to instigate en- 
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deavours for alleviating those of his woes, of which the prisoner 
himself was regardless. 

In a manner analogous to this, and as indicative of a silent 
but momentous advancement of the Christian spirit, from its 
rudimental toward its more reflex and more refined expression, 
the labours of Wilberforce and Clarkson, and of their succes- 
sors, in behalf of the negro race—labours which are yet waiting 
to reach their desired consummation—were followed by the 
great evangelizing enterprises of the time that is now just 
gone by; and these have been succeeded by those ecclesiastical 
and colonizing organizations which, under forms so various, have 
undertaken to administer the funds of voluntary zeal. 

Chalmers, as a Political Economist, and more distinctly as the 
mover of municipal and parochial schemes of beneficent labour, 
and again, asthe champion of Establishments, and as the vin- 
dicator of Endowments, and still more decisively as the Foun- 
der and Economist of a Church-National, though not Esta- 
blished, fulfilled a function incalculably more fruitful of good 
toward the masses of the people, than could have been the con- 
cocting, and the divulging, and the defence of any new scheme 
of doctrines in philosophy. Although, therefore, we may here- 
after ask, what his philosophy was, and wherein distinguished 
from that which he found ready to his hand, the answer to such 
an inquiry is, in our view, unimportant when compared with the 
fact, that so powerful a mind, impelled by the warmest philan- 
thropy, and informed by Christian principles, came forward to 
guide the minds of his countrymen, during the season of an ex- 
traordinary convulsion. 

Chalmers’s moment, as a political and ecclesiastical economist, 
was precisely that juncture in the history of Christian benevo- 
lence, when a two-fold revulsion was coming about in the world 
of religious and political feeling, In the first place, the vague 
and ill-considered, although true-hearted missionary fervour 
which had rushed out upon the remote wilderness of heathen- 
ism, knowing scarcely what it intended, and unprepared to meet 
the sharp disappointments it had provoked, was beginning to 
collapse, and to think upon its ways; and was, in a somewhat 
more hopeful manner, applying itself to the vast enterprise be- 
fore it, under the guidance of dearly-bought experience. But 
then, in the second place, there was coming on a not less needed 
and an incalculably momentous revolution, at least in the best con- 
stituted minds, which thus expressed itself in tones of self- 
reproach and amazement :—“ We are expending vast revenues, 
and we are sacrificing the best lives, in the endeavour to Chris- 
tianize the far-off heathenism of this heathen world ;—but we have, 
meantime, nearly forgotten the fact that, thick around us on every 
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hand, there is a heathenism more virulent in its quality than any 
which elsewhere, throughout all the world, we shall find—the 
heathenism of our fellow-citizens, of our nearest neighbours !” 

Now the structure of Chalmers’s mind, and the decisive ten- 
dency of his dispositions, fitted him, peculiarly, for assenting to, 
and for helping forward, this two-fold revulsion of the religious 
mind. Ifa fervent benevolence has ever glowed in a human 
bosom, it did in his; and he was susceptible also of that 
species of excitement to which, in a qualified sense, the term 
enthusiasm may be rightfully applied. But, then, with this 
preparation of the heart, there was conjoined a most robust 
good sense, an impatience of sentimental inanities—a scorn of 
unproductive popular agitations—a far-seeing sagacity, as to the 
workings of any scheme which involves the ordinary impulses of’ 
human nature; and withal an extraordinary power of intellect 
in dealing with, and in reducing to order, the details of ‘ matters 
of business,” which placed him always at the post of difficulty, 
whenever arduous undertakings were in view. Chalmers wanted 
few, if any, of those natural endowments which might have made 
him an able minister of State. As thus qualified, then, it was that 
he put his Hercules shoulder to the wheel of Christian benefi- 
cence, at ‘the very moment when the mindless fervour of its 
spring season was passing on towards a ripened condition of con- 
siderate and instructed energy. 

It was as fraught with these impulsive feelings, and as turnished 
with these rich mental endowments, that Chalmers gave himself 
to his favourite subjects—political economy and municipal admi- 
nistration, and, at length to the religious Establishment ques- 
tion; and it was thus, too, shewing himself as a man, and as a 
clergyman, alive to every call of duty and humanity, that he en- 
gaged in those extraordinary ministerial labours which distin- 
guished his discharge of the pastoral office at Glasgow. Of these 
labours it could answer no purpose which we have in view here, 
to take account. very young man, henceforward devoting 
himself to the work of the Christian ministry, will take care to 
make himself fully acquainted, by perusal and study of the vo- 
lumes before us, with the details of a ministry so instructive. 
How exciting, and how salutary a tendency is the example 
therein held up of ministerial devotedness, and of that true and 
high tone of feeling which leads a man so thoroughly to forget 
himself and his popularity, while he thinks only of the miseries 
and the degradations which a faithful discharge of his duties 
may, in some measure, alleviate or redress! Political economist 
he was—and so he stood before the world, and so did he shine in 
his honours, as member of the French Institute, and the like. 
But he was an economist, because a fervent philanthropist; and 
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an economist, becuuse his reason told him that Christian princi- 
- must be the beginning and the end of all schemes for 

rightening the homes of the wretched ; and because his sense 
of duty, as a parish minister, so brought him into daily contact 
with that misery, as that he could never cease to inquire concern- 
ing the causes of it, proximate and remote :— 


“ The dearest object of my earthly existence,” he says, “ is the 
elevation of the common people—humanized by Christianity, and 
raised by the strength of their moral habits, to a higher platform of 
human nature, and by which they may attain and enjoy the rank and 
consideration due to enlightened and companionable men.”—Vol. iii. 


p- 433. 


Political economy—church extension, and ministerial labor- 
iousness—independent as they might seem, one of the other, 
were molten into a mass in Chalmers’s mind. What he thought 
on abstract scientific grounds, connected itself with what he saw 
around him, in the course of his parochial visitations. 


“ On this day of national calamity, (sermon preached on the death 
of the Princess Charlotte,) if ever the subject should be adverted to 
from the pulpit, we may be allowed to express our rivetted convictions 
on the close alliance that obtains between the political interests and 
religious character of the country. And I am surely not out of place 
when, on looking at the mighty mass of a city population, I state my 
apprehension, that if something be not done to bring this enormous 
physical strength under the control of Christian and humanized prin- 
ciple, the day may yet come when it may lift against the authorities of 
the land its brawny vigour, and discharge upon them all the turbulence 
of its rude and voleanic energy.” ‘‘ Personal and local interests,” says 
Dr. Hanna, “ conspired to direct his thoughts into this peculiar chan- 
nel. He had lately finished his own survey of the Tron Church parish, 
and by personal inquiries within every dwelling, he had found that, 
out of 11,120 souls there were not more than 3500 who had seats or 
were in the habit of worshipping in any Church. In many districts 
two-thirds of the adult population had wholly cast off the very form 
and profession of Christianity. Dissent had done much, twice as much, 
as in its hampered and ill-administered condition, the Established 
Church had done to arrest the evil; but such, despite of all previous 
efforts, was the awful magnitude to which that evil had already attained, 
growing too in a much more rapid ratio than did the general increase 
of the population. After most anxious and profound reflection—re- 
flection based upon personal and minute observation of the condition 
and habits of the lowest and poorest of the people, Dr. Chalmers was 
convinced that the only effective remedy was to purify, re-model, and 
extend the parochial economy. The extension of that economy was 
what, perhaps, might be soonest attained, as the want of it could most 
easily be made apparent.”—Vol. ii. p. 140. 
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A fervent benevolence, informed by christian motives, lodged 
in a mind of statesmanlike capacity, of extraordinary power in 
despatching the details of business, and of strong practical ten- 
dency, had combined to make this great man the advocate of 
National Religious Establishments. It was not that he found 
himself pledged to an Establishment, for so he might have 
continued, passively, with a hesitating compliance with things 
as they are: such is the position of very many men of note who 
yield themselves through life to the trying and often perplex- 
ing conditions that are inseparable from the working of institu- 
tions of this kind. Men of Chalmers’s order of mind will stand 
by EsTaABLISHMENTs as long as it is possible so to do. To 
attribute to interested motives the adherence of such men to 
the church-an«d-state principle, is a course insufferably illiberal ; 
it isan imputation which those will be the readiest to cast at 
others who, themselves, would be the very last to make a sacri- 
fice for conscience sake. 

There is a class of minds, and Chalmers’s was an eminent sample 
of the class, that, from the power and compass of the reasoning 
faculty, range themselves on the Establishment side of the great 

roblem of the Christian organization of communities. We shall 
be smartly told that we beg the question in debate when we thus 
roundly affirm that it is the most broadly constituted minds 
that take this side; and yet, whether it be relished or not, we 
must profess to think so; and nothing that has occurred of late 
years (not the Scottish Disruption, nor Chalmers’s own defection) 
has shaken our belief that so it is. On the other side we see men, 
highly to be esteemed and respected as they are, whose spiritual 
sensitiveness, which is more their characteristic than is their 
practical wisdom, impels them to draw back, hurt, and grieved, 
and scandalized, from every contact with things of the world, even 
with those things to avoid a touch of which we must needs go out 
of the world. If these good men would but acknowledge the fact, 
we should hear them confess with sighs, perhaps with tears, that 
from the secularities and the vulgarities of their own non-esta- 
blished “ denomination,” they often get rubs as cruel as any that 
could be inflicted upon them by the sharpest of the sharp corners 
of a Christianity “ by law established.” Nay, this is not all, for 
these over-sensitive good men are sometimes tempted to wish that, 
instead of having to do with the individually obtruded selfish 
secularity of the men of their own denomination, they, and all, 
found their respective interests, and their duties, and their claims, 
clearly defined by Act of Parliament, or by immovable ecclesi- 
astical usages. The LAw is a tyrant much rather to be chosen 
than the “thirty tyrants,” every one of whom will try his lash 
upon the shoulders of the “meek of the earth.” Along with these 
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good men, and ranging themselves on the side opposed to religious 
Establishments, are THEORISTS of various sorts, the paintings, 
and the dottings, and the notches upon whose gay wings we have 
not leisure, just now, to describe particularly ; but who agree in 
this, that all things actual are quite out of sorts, and that the 
Millennium means— universal reform, according to my system.” 
Next come, and never are they wanting in their places, the un- 
compromising assailants of “ authorities ”—the totallers as to 
every social constitution which assumes to bridle the wantonness 
of individual pride, and which scalds that pride by putting one 
man in a position of official superiority towards his fellows. 

Chalmers, with all tenderness toward the “ weak brother” whio 
“eateth the herbs” of a denominational kitchen-garden, and 
who drinks water from the shallow and babbling brook of pure 
Voluntaryism, yet could never have endured to stand looking 
upon the miseries and the degradations of millions of the people, 
turning the winch of some crazy machinery from year to year, 
which, a hundred times over, has proved itself to be intrinsically 
inefficient. Something he must DO, and some means he must 
lay hold of, that will bear the handling, and that will not break 
up into dust or splinters when brought to bear upon great evils. 
As to the spinners of theories he just left them to pursue their 
innocent pastimes. As to Radicalism, political or religious, he 
knew human nature well enough to know that, except at mo- 
ments when the social body is approaching a crisis, this species 
of malignancy is the least hurtful when it loudly eructates itself, 
unrebuked and unregarded. 

Chalmers would not and could not hgve consummated the 
last and the immortally memorable act of his ecclesiastical life 
—the Disrurtion, and the founding of the Frez CourcH—if he 
had not come up to that great occasion furnished with the prin- 
ciples of a National Establishment, master of its regulated pro- 
cedures, accustomed to its routine, and personally instinct with 
that consciousness of dignity which belongs to the members of a 
great and recognised corporation in correspondence with the 
State. 

But now, if Chalmers carried into the Disruption movement 
every advantage which his long connexion with the Establish- 
ment, and his advocacy of it, had conferred upon him, did he 
not, it will be asked, in heading the Disruption, lay all these 
advantages upon the altar of the anti-Establishment cause? Did 
he not, in this one act, erase his former testimony in favour of 
Establishments, and practically, if not formally, affirm that to be 
hopeless and impossible, which, heretofore, he had laboured to 
recommend as eminently good and useful? We read these facts 
in a wholly different manner. We render the Disruption and 
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the origination of the Free Church, into terms interpretable into 
a sense which at some future time shall bring into harmony the 
earlier writings of this great man, and the later acts of his course. 

The Disruption, vast as may be its present meaning, in relation 
to the Christianity of Scotland, doubtless has a further meaning, 
as bearing upon those ecclesiastical problems which now stand 
in the pathway of Protestant Christian nations, and which the 
inevitable course of events must bring to an issue at no very 
remote time. ‘The religious wellbeing of ScorLaND must of 
course be allowed to stand foremost in this instance; but next 
to it stands that ecclesiastical crisis which ENGLAND waits for, 
and which, whether she likes it or not, she must pass through. 
Perplexities analogous to those that attended the controversy 
between the Church and the State, in Scotland, will not fail to 
make themselves known, in a troublesome manner, as often as any 
religious movement has place in a Christian country; nor will 
they be cleared up until certain misunderstandings, as to the early 
Church, have been rectified, of which all modern Churches have 
partaken. To these mistakes we may perhaps advert in a future 
article. 


But we should bring before us, in a succinct form, the Disrup- 
tion itself, the conditions of the question then at issue, and the 
course of events which led to it. 

At this time of day it might have been deemed unnecessary 
to affirm that which the public men of the time appear not to 
have understood, not to have been capable of comprehending— 
that Scotland is not England—that the Scotch are not the En- 
glish in a religious sense—and that the Scotch Reformation dif- 
fered in its tone, its spirit, and its consequent institutions, essen- 
tially from the English Reformation. But now, if it be a good 
maxim of government that differences of this sort, how preat 
and deep-seated soever they may be, should be disregarded by 
a government, and that the components of an empire should all 
be dealt with, wholesale, in high contempt of their “ peculiarities” 
and of their “ crotchets”—if it be true that Nebuchadnezzar does 
well, in these modern times, when he sends forth his couriers to 
the “hundred and twenty provinces” of his empire, all bear- 
ing the very same ecclesiastical edict; if it be so, then might 
we well spare ourselves the trouble of entering upon any in- 
quiry as to the fitness of what was done in 1843, on either 
sile of that controversy which broke up the Establishment in 
Scotland. But we hold a different doctrine as to the course 
which a government should pursue toward the people under its 
sway, and therefore we shall use the utmost liberty in our review 
of those transactions. In using this ample measure of liberty 
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we have the less scruple, because, personally, we have no har- 
boured resentments to give vent to; we have no wounded pride 
to appease ; we have no smothered imprecations to utter in tones 
of attected candour; we are not Scotch; we have no interests at 
stake in the Free Church (or in any other Church.) If we care 
for the one country more than we care for the other, it is for Eng- 
land rather than for Scotland. While we grieve for the damage 
which has been done in Scotiand, we blush the more to remem- 
ber that it was England that did it. In the upshot Scotland 
may be the gainer by the Disruption; but a time will assuredly 
come when the wrong which was then done by England, through 
the hands of the public men of that time, will avenge itself 
upon English institutions. Only let another set of English 
statesmen, some few years hence, and in a similar manner, mis- 
understand what they will then have to do with, and the Eng- 
lish Church Establishment falls! Again, let the highest consi- 
derations that can affect the wellbeing of a people be compro- 
mised and contemned, for the sake of some paltry interest, or 
because a minister cannot afford to risk a dozen votes from his 
precarious majority; let it be so, and English Christianity will 
resolve itself into its elements, to be re-assembled and recom- 
posed, we know not how. 

When the several forms of doctrine and worship under which 
the REFORMATION embodied itself are brought under review, the 
two extremes are found to have located themselves in the near- 
est juxta-position ; for a small river is all that, geographically, 
separates two modes of the same Christianity, between which, 
ecclesiastically, doctrinally, and ritualisticaily, a great gulf 
yawns. This vast dissimilarity symbolizes (as it sprung from) 
radical differences of national temperament: differences, not in- 
cidental and temporary, but deep seated, and very likely long to 
resist the amalgamating forces of our modern quick-intercourse 
dispensation, The Railway may actually wear itself out before 
it has quite broken down the two national tempers into one. We 
do not know that any such assimilation is an issue to be desired. 
We incline to think the contrary, and undoubtedly we think that 
those—statesmen to wit—who busy themselves in hastening for- 
ward the process, give evidence of the shallowness of their 
philosophy. 

The differences that marked the English and the Scotch Re- 
formation might, no doubt, be traced up, in various particulars, 
to peculiarities in the temper, and to special circumstances in the 
training, of the Individual Men who led the way in each country, 
and who, to some extent, fashioned each church to their private 
liking. But allowing as much as ought to be allowed to any 
such influences, we hold it to be certain, that the radical dissimi- 
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larity of the two people’s moral and intellectual conformation 
was the main cause of those differences in the ecclesiastical edi- 
fices of the two countries, which are so glaring. 

So long as the two kingdoms were neighbours only, this reli- 
gious antagonism did not breed state perplexities, on either side : 
it only served (and perhaps usefully) to deepen the bed of the 
Tweed. And when at length the two kingdoms came under 
one sway, it seemed as if treaties, memorials, parliamentary en- 
actments, and royal promises, might avail to hold in abeyance 
the difficulties which otherwise were likely to accrue from the 
political fusion of two races, so opposed the one to the other, in 
religious temper and feeling. And so these means might have 
availed, if the lust of spiritual domination could have been per- 
suaded to cast no wistful eye northward. But this could not be: 
English churchmen, and England’s priest-ridden_ princes, could 
not be quiet so long as Scotland held the hated Puritanism ex- 
tant. Haman could relish none of his honours until Mordecai 
should fairly be hanged. What, in a word, is the history of 
Scotland’s wrongs, and what the reason of its martyr times, but 
this—that treaties and stipulations, the most explicit, protecting 
Scotland in the enjoyment of her own understanding of Christi- 
anity, were as straws in the path of those wilful men, prelates, 
princes, statesmen, of the Stuart times! 

But in these times have we not become more philosophical, and 
are we not more reasonable than our ancestors of the Stuart 
century were? Do we not better understand what is due to 
national engagements, as well as to the unwritten and the non- 
enacted, but understood relationships of the several members of 
a great imperial community? We are so, in certain instances. 
How careful, for instance, have we shown ourselves not to tread 
on the toes of our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens, even when 
they are spurred and ready to ride rough-shod over our heads! 
And how sensitively have we behaved ourselves towards the de- 
licate “ religious peculiarities” of the subjugated people of India! 
But Scotland—ought it to look for the same measure of indul- 
gence ? 

Among the many dissimilarities that form the contrast be- 
tween the English and the Scottish forms of the same Christi- 
anity, that one which is the most striking, as one crosses the 
border, on a Sunday, although it has so often been referred to, 
has not been well understood, (scarcely at all regarded in Eng- 
land,) in its bearing upon the great question which has lately 
been agitated between the Scotch Established Church and the 
English Government. The English Sunday service is mainly 
ritualistic ; the Scotch is mainly concionative. In England the 
church-going bell calls the people together to worship : Scotland 
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clusters its people to hear a preachment. In England the sermon 
is a twenty minutes’ supplement to the service; well to be sub- 
joined to it, if, and when, it can be had; yet by no means an in- 
dispensable element of the congregational routine. In Scotland, 
not only is the sermon the main matter, and it is lengthy accord- 
ingly, and it is elaborately prepared, and it is critically listened to 
—Bible in hand ; but the very prayers are the minister’s creation, 
at the moment; whether better or worse, they are what the mi- 
nister, as an individual, is qualified to deal out to the people. 
‘These exercises of the individual man—both hortatory and de- 
votional—are either adapted to the tastes of the congregation, 
or they are not so, and are offensive to it; they either delight 
and comfort the people, or grievously offend them. In the one 
country the minister's prime qualification consists in his official 
authenticity ; in the other country his qualifications are those of 
his mind, temper, tone, manner, and function, as a man, as a 
Christian, and as a preacher. In the one country the personal 
difference between one clergyman and another is an affair of less 
than vital consequence: in the other country this difference 
touches to the quick the soul of the people—that is to say, of 
every frequenter of Church who is better than a listless filler-out 
of eighteen inches’ pew-room. 

Grant it, that we have here stated the contrast between Eng- 
land and Scotland in terms somewhat absolute, and which may 
be open to exceptions. Nevertheless, mainly the difference 1s 
just such as we here present it. Whenever an English congre- 
gation comes into a spiritualized condition (which often it does) 
such as to put, in its view, the preacher foremost, and the clergy- 
man aftermost, then, and to this extent, it has gone off from its 
normal standing-place, as an assemblage convened for worship, 
according to the rites of the Episcopal Church. Some element 
of Methodism must have lodged itself in the bosom, as well of the 
arn as of the people, when so itis. But it is not so in Scot- 

and; Scotland wants no influx of Methodism for bringing its 
— into a vivid condition of soul-contact with its ministry. 

eople and preacher are commingled in one harmony, authenti- 
cally, and they are in perfect accordance with the rpg of the 
national faith, when the listeners to the sermon, and to the 
aig also, yield themselves to the guiding hand of their own 
oved minister. A Scotch congregation is then in its normal 
condition, when thus the individual spirit of the minister comes 
into spiritual communion with the minds around him. 

Such are the plain facts which so broadly distinguish the 
Scotch from the English Sunday feeling. Now, will any one 
be audacious enough to aftirm that ParronaGE is just the same 
thing in the one country as it isin the other? Is it endurable to 
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listen to the frigid barbarism of those who tell us that the mode 
of appointing ministers to parishes which is good for England— 
(is it good?) is good also for Scotland? It is not so. If men, 
as Christians, may call their souls their own, it is nothing less 
than an atrocity to treat the deep religious instinct which im- 
pels a Scotch congregation to desire a minister who can brin 
himself near to its heart, as a whim to which no heed should be 
given. We need not wonder when we find English public men, 
who themselves have no hearts, or none on a Sunday, shewing 
that they are incapable of understanding feelings of this order. 
To such men what signifies the individual difference between 
the Rev. Mr. B. and the Rev. Mr. C., whose fifteen minutes’ 
inanities it would need very keen and practised ears to distin- 
guish one from the other? But the Scotchmen, the statesmen 
at the time of the Disruption, who so wantonly sported with the 
feelings of their countrymen, could not be ignorant of the vast- 
ness of that national difference, which, while it makes the right 
of the patron just a supportable usurpation in England, renders 
it an insufferable usurpation in Scotland! Yes, but has not 
Scotland, in times past, actually allowed this grievance to be 
fastened on her neck? She has done so; yet never without 
exacting conditions, and uttering remonstrauces ; and so it is 
that the infatuated outrage which was perpetrated by Govern- 
ment, nine years back, takes to itself the character of a proceed- 
ing worse than would be the putting a cruel contempt upon a 
sensitive people ; for it was substantially a breach of public faith 
—it was a treason. 

The relationship of an English clergyman to his parishioners 
being what it is, and the feelings and habits of the people being 
what they are, so long as there is going on in the fae body, 
an improving tone, and an always rising regard for decorum, 
and especially while that style of sedulous attention to the reli- 
gious condition of the people which has lately shewn itself so 
generally, continues unabated, the existing practice as to patron- 
age is not likely to excite any feeling leading to popular resist- 
ance; and especially if (as at present) patronage, as exercised 
by the Crown, and by many of the aristocracy, is seen to give 
heed to the personal merits of the presentee, and is employed 
manifestly with a view to the welfare of the people. 

In Scotland no ameliorations or palliatives of this kind, even 
if they had place, could avail for bringing patronage into a toler- 
able position toward the people; or a position that should be 
analogous to that which it occupies as related to the church- 
going population of England. It is indeed true that, through 
cycles of years, the people of Scotland may have slumbered, and 
therefore may have endured what was so contrary to their pro- 
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per and to their better feelings. But it is quite certain that, 
etween the moment of awakening and the utterance of a loud 
complaint on this head, the interval will be very short. England 
may live religiously under the yoke of patronage ; but as often 
as Scotland becomes spiritually alive she will struggle to throw 
it off. So it has been: so it will be again. 

As to the Disruption of 1843, a greater or a less share in that 
convulsion, and in the proceedings which led to it, may be 
assigned to Dr. Chalmers individually. It may not be pos- 
sible, in fact, rightfully to distribute to every man therein 
concerned his exact proportion of the general responsibility 
incurred by the leaders of the Free Church movement. Cer- 
tainly we shall attempt no such apportionment, whether it 
be of praise or of blame; nor is it of much consequence to 
fix the relative amount of these individual deservings. This, 
meanwhile, is abundantly evident, that the great man whose 
public course is now in review, was just so far the author and the 
mover of the Disruption as he, by his energetic preaching, his 
abounding labours, his writings, and his commanding influence, 
as a theological Professor, had been the instrument of Scotland’s 
awaking to a state of evangelical vitality. What the course of 
events might have been if he had held himself entirely aloof from 
ecclesiastical affairs, no one should venture to say; but even if 
he had done so, the same agitation must, sooner or later, have 
come on. The fatal error of the Government and of the public 
men, generally, of that time, consisted in this, that, in attribut- 
ing the actual agitation to the personal influence of Dr. Chalmers, 
and of a few men his associates, they quite failed to perceive, or 
to understand that deeper heaving of Scotland’s heart, of which 
(mainly) he had been the instrument, and of which the “ Non- 
intrusion” agitation was only an incidental consequence. These 
public men—even the most intelligent of them, had no eye to 
see, no ear to hear, no heart to understand, that which Chalmers 
and his friends had already effected, as God’s ministers, in wak- 
ing their countrymen from their long slumber of formality, of 
Moderatism, and of infidelity. They thought, therefore, that the 
hubbub which this famous orator had given rise to, about this, 
that, or the other pretended invasion of Church privileges by the 
Court of Session, would presently subside, and that the display of 
a little firmness on the part of Government would suffice for 
bringing this momentary disturbance to a speedy and ignomini- 
ous end. Foolish supposition! Yet, on the ground of it, Scot- 
land was split, the domestic harmony of many families was 
blighted, the best and ablest men that the Established Church 
had ever had at its command were driven from their flocks and 
their homes :—the existence of two Establishments was put in 
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peril ; and more than this, an illustrious example of moral courage 
and constancy was entered upon the pages of history, which the 
men of another time will read—will ponder, and will follow ;— 
and when they do so, the consequence will serve to attach an 
immortal obloquy to the names of the public men to whose 
blindness the Disruption must be attributed. 

If, on this occasion, and in such a connexion, we must employ 
the ill-sounding word—“ Party,” we must remind our readers that, 
in consequence of the religious revival which marked the early 
years of this century, in Scotland, and with which Dr. Chalmers’s 
preaching and writings had so much to do, accessions were 
constantly making to the evangelical party, in the GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY; the Moderate majority, in proportion, declining ; 
while the popular feeling went on, more and more decisively, to 
sustain, and to enhearten the former, and to render the position 
of the latter increasingly precarious. At length it became mani- 
fest that the evangelical members of the Assembly would see their 
way open to the exercise of a preponderating influence, and that 
it would soon be competent to them to carry measures tending 
to renovate the Church, according to its own IDEA, as embodied 
in its Confessions and Formularies. ‘The tendency was not to 
innovate, or even to reform, in the sense of abrogating what was 
extant, or of instituting things new; but in a word, the ruling 
desire was to reanimate or to vivify the body, which had suffered 
paralysis. 

In going about to effect this reanimation, the evangelical 
ministers could not suppose themselves to be taking a blame- 
worthy, or even a hazardous course, when they laid their hands 
upon explicit passages in the authentic documents of their Church, 
and announced their wish to restore what had fallen into desue- 
tude, and to regain what was once the undisputed right of the 
people, and of their ministers. It may indeed often be a ques- 
tion, calling for all the wisdom which a Church has at its com- 
mand, whether such restorations are, in fact, desirable, or are 
practicable ; or whether a community has not, in the course of a 
century or two, passed forward far beyond the applicable inten- 
tion of its antiquated institutions ;—whether such institutions, or 
modes of procedure, ought not to be thought of as superannuated, 
defunct, and good for nothing but to be forgotten. 

This will not be the judgment passed upon those usages or 
principles which, while they are elementary constituents of an 
extant institution, have been removed from it surreptitiously— 
have been set off from it by means of some foreign interference, 
have been snatched away by reckless, selfish, and lawless hands ; 
and when such subductions have not been resisted, only because 
the wronged parties were, at the time, somnolent, or were false to 
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their trust. This, we think, is much about the state of the case 
as to the whole of that controversy between the Church of Scot- 
land and the Government, which ended in the Disruption of 
1843. We think so, standing as we do a thousand miles off from 
the Free Church, and in no ways implicated in its credit, or in its 
destinies. 

What we have just above said, as to the essential and im- 
measurable difference which makes up the contrast between the 
Established Churches of England and Scotland, may suffice for 
shewing that, though a revival of religious feeling may advance 
some way within the former (as it has done) and yet not bring 
into jeopardy the (1° zhts?) of the patron in presenting to benefices 
—the wishes of the people no way consulted or considered—no 
revival spreading beyond a parish or two, no general recovery 
of religious feeling could possibly take place in Scotland, unac- 
companied by a deep-felt, and, probably, vehemently uttered 
desire to modify at least, the patron’s influence ; or to subject 
it to some conditions rendering it less intolerable ;—or, if that 
might be, to recover for the Church and the people, the privileges 
that had been snatched and stolen from them at a moment when 
the clergy had become secularized, and the people were be- 
numbed. The cry—the outcry, will be heard from every side— 
“ give us what we have been wrongfully deprived of.” 

If at the moment of this religious revival there had been 
among the statesmen of the time, Whig or Tory, one—we do not 
say, a spiritually-minded and a Christian man, but one, conversant 
with religious history, and of sagacity to take note of what was 
going on in Scotland, and to interpret those events aright, and to 
forecast their inevithble issues—if there had been one such man at 
hand, it would have been easy for him to make way, legally, for that 
movement, thus saving the Establishment, and saving patronage 
too, so far as it ought to have been saved. No such mind—no such 
large soul was at hand. Scotland, therefore, fell into the hands, 
not merely of worldly-minded men, but of merely technical men— 
men of routine, and lawyers—men whose heads were stuffed with 
verbalities ;—men whose tact would much sooner have enabled 
them to beseem themselves well in office at the Sublime Porte, 
or under the emperor of China, than to apprehend those heavings 
of the heart, and those revoltings of the understanding which 
ugitate a parish in Scotland upon which a godless laird has 
forced a godless minister. 

Although, as to many of our readers, or to most of them, the 
facts we shall now have to advert to, need no repetition, yet we 
may fairly assume it as probable, as to some who look into these 
pages, that those facts are not familiar. Using all brevity, we 
shall therefore adduce them ; and, as far as we can, shall follow, 
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or avail ourselves of, Dr. Hanna’s statements, as presented in the 
volumes before us. 

Dr. Chalmers found himself Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly of May 1832. His position as such forbade his taking a part, 
directly, in a discussion over which he then presided, and which 
touched the question of patronage in a vital manner. Eight 
presbyteries and three synods had sent up overtures (petitions) 
to the supreme ecclesiastical court, entreating the Assembly to 
devise means, such as might avail to prevent the intrusion upon 
parishes of ministers unacceptable to the congregation ; in a word, 
for giving reality to that which had become a mere form, namely 
—The Cail of the people. When a parish became vacant the im- 
memorial usage of the Church of Scotland, in inducting a clergy- 
man, had been of this sort :—the patron, by a deed or declaration, 
laid upon the table of the presbytery, nominates to the vacant 
living, and therein requires it to “ take trial of the qualifications” 
of the person so presented; and then, having found him duly 
qualified for the function of the ministry, at the parish of 
(a trial corresponding with the bishop’s examination of candidates 
for holy orders) to admit and receive him thereto, and give him 
his act of ordination and admission, in due form. In pursuance 
of this requisition the presbytery enjoins the presentee to preach 
in the vacant Church, on one or two Sundays named, to the end 
that “the people over whom he is to be ordained, may have some 
knowledge and trial of his qualifications.” After this trial has 
been had, the presbytery meets in the Church of the vacant 
parish, for the purpose of “moderating in, or presiding at the 
call.” At this meeting, and after divine service, a paper is pre- 
sented to this effect: ‘“‘ We, the heritors, elders, heads of families, 
and parishioners of the parish of , taking into consideration 
the present destitute state of the said parish, through the want 
of a gospel ministry among us, occasioned by the death of our 
late pastor, and being satisfied with the learning, abilities, and 
other good qualifications of you, Mr. A. B., and having heard 
you preach to our satisfaction and edification, do hereby invite 
and call you, the said Mr. A. B., to take the charge and over- 
sight of this parish, and to come and labour among us, in the 
work of the gospel ministry, hereby promising to you all due re- 
spect and encouragement in the Lord. We likewise entreat the 
reverend presbytery of to approve and concur with this, 
our most cordial call, and to use all proper means for making the 
same effectual, by your ordination and settlement among us, as 
soon as the steps necessary thereto will admit. In witness whereof 
we subscribe these presents.” .... . 

The people are invited accordingly to sign this invitation, in 
the presence of the presbytery ; which done, they, the presbytery, 
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proceed to sit in judgment upon the call, and finding it sufficient, 
enter next upon the trial of the literary and theological attain- 
ments of the presentee. This trial duly had, they appoint a Sun- 
day for “serving the edict,” that is to say, for announcing to the 
congregation the proposed day of ordination ; to which announce- 
ment is appended a notification, that, if any one knows any reason 
against the admission of the presentee, he is to present himself 
before the Presbytery, and give in the same. On the day fixed 
for the ordination, proclamation is again made by an officer of 
the Court, giving opportunity to any who may wish to advance 
objections to the life or doctrine of the presentee, so to do, and 
to make good his objections as he can. No such objections 
having been advanced, the presentee is required, in hearing of 
the congregation, to answer various questions, the last of which 
is thus worded,—* Do you accept and close with the call to be 
pastor of this parish, and promise through grace to perform all 
the duties of a faithful minister among this people?” Neither in 
this question, nor in the affirmative reply to it, is any allusion 
made to the patron or to his presentation. On this occasion 
patronage is ignored. Ordination then takes place in the mode 
used in the Presbyterian Church. 

This form, a mere fiction as it had become of late years, is yet 
full of meaning; for it recalls a reality of which the people of 
Scotland had been despoiled; and it symbolizes a relationship to 
which nothing in the English Church corresponds. On the 
ground of this form of induction, albeit the substance it repre- 
sented had been removed, the reanimated Church was fully 
warranted in seeking to recover for the people what had been 
lost. There should be noted in this Form these points, namely, 
—The patron brings forward his man, the presentee; but no 
ordination takes place, and no entrance upon the temporalities 
of the benefice is granted to him until after the presentee has 
been listened to by the parishioners, approved by them, and by 
them invited to become their pastor. Such is the CONDITION 
under which Patronage is allowed to take its course in the 
Church of Scotland. This condition, let us mark it, does ho- 
mage to that principle, historically anterior to the allowance of 
the patron’s intervention, which pervades the Presbyterian sys- 
tem of discipline, government, and worship, and the operation 
of which places that system in a point of extreme contrast with 
the English Episcopacy, and its liturgical worship. Let it be 
noted that, until the people have approved the presentee, and 
have given him their call, even the preliminary inquiry as to his 
literary and religious qualifications is not entered upon. Whether 
he be a fit man to exercise the Christian ministry anywhere is 
not authentically known until the people of the parish before 
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which he appears have said, “ We wish him (if found to be 
otherwise qualitied) to become our pastor.” 

Patronage was saddled upon Scotland by the Act of 1712, 
nevertheless the above described form of induction long after- 
wards retained its significance; and in very many instances (we 
here follow Dr. Hanna) the popular voice took effect, the pa- 
tron’s presentee having been frequently rejected by the Presby- 
tery, solely on the ground of the opposition of the parishioners. 
Never in those times was the signature of three or four indivi- 
duals allowed to pass as a sufficient call. But the spread of lax 
principles among the clergy themselves, and the growth of a 
thoroughly secular feeling, inclined them more and more to 
throw themselves upon the good chances of patronage; and to 
rid themselves, as far as possible, of the troublesome intervention 
of the people. Was it to be endured that a man who had a 
benefice straight before him, through the favour of a noble 
friend, should be condemned to stand, in tremulous incertitude, 
for two Sundays, before his masters—the clowns and bigots of 
a country parish? “ Like parson, like people.” The people, 
ministered to through a course of years by men of this worldly 
stamp, would easily slide into that place of acquiescent nihility 
to which their superiors beckoned them to retire. Patron, par- 
son, people, being all of one mind, “ the house” and its “ goods 
were in peace.” So things went on until that time came on 
when Scotland’s heart warmed and beat again. Thenceforward, 
and when at length the people and their ministers stood up on 
their feet, fronting each other, and became reciprocally conscious 
of what this relationship means—thenceforward, either the patron 
must return to his original position, or ministers and people 
must take their own in their own way. The patron, by help of 
the English government, kept his ground, and the Disruption 
ensued by sheer necessity. 

In the course of time, aiter the restoration of patronage, the 
General Assembly decided that effect should be given to the 
Patron’s presentation, in all cases, however decisive and unani- 
mous might be the opposition of the people. The attachment of 
a single name to the call was held to render it valid, and, on the 
ground of such a farce, the Presbytery was enjoined to induct 
and ordain. Still, however, the Church continued to declare 
that this “Call,” which it had allowed to be virtually annulled, 
was “agreeable to its immemorial and constitutional practice, 
and that it ought to be retained.” So said the General Assem- 
bly of 1782. Notwithstanding these enacted incongruities, 
there were never wanting some of the clergy who protested 
against this disregard, at once of the letter and of the spirit of 
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the Presbyterian Establishment. Some Presbyteries prayed to 
be excused from acting their part in the painful ceremonial of 
ordination, where the people were recusant. Some clergymen, 
rather than do so, relinquished their benefices. 

The people, after finding that appeal to the General Assembly 
availed them nothing, in some instances adopted violent means 
to prevent the induction of an obnoxious minister. Sometimes 
the patron’s darling was safely lodged in his Church and manse 
by the bayonet. Often a sullen acquiescence followed these 
compulsory inductions; and very often the people sought relief 
in the natural and rightful mode of providing for themselves a 
chapel and a minister. In the course of half a century more 
than 100,000 of the people had thus been driven to secede from 
the Establishment. 

Insanity is curable, but not infatuation ; interested folly never 
learns wisdom ; but the time of its confusion was now drawing 
on. Some will tell us that the patronage infatuation did triumph 
in 1843. So it did; but it triumphed in a sense which nothing 
short of ineffable folly will prompt a man to speak of as if it 
should be gloried in. 

The leading men of the Church, Chalmers and others, did 
not wish for an absolute abrogation of patronage. They well 
knew that the method of appointing ministers to parishes or 
congregations is a problem of extreme difficulty. In no direction 
could they look around and find a Church system and practice 
which, in itself, was desirable, or which was rather to be chosen, 
than would have been the existing practice of the Church of 
Scotland, if only some reasonable modifications of the patron’s 
right, securing the people against intolerable oppressions, could 
have been admitted. 

As it had been by a series of decisions contravening the popu- 
lar voice that the “ Call” had been gradually reduced to a nul- 
lity, Dr. Chalmers proposed that, instead of attempting to legis- 
late on the general question, the Assembly, in which the Evangelic 
party was every year gaining ground, should, by a series of de- 
cisions, as cases arose, come to decisions in the contrary sense— 
determining, as circumstances might dictate, what number of 
signatures, or what proportion, in a parish, should be held sufii- 
cient for giving validity to a Call. This course, however, though 
it seemed eligible, would have perpetuated controversy and liti- 
gation; and it was not adopted. A legislative Act of the As- 
sembly, fixing a uniform practice, was thought more advisable. 
Dr. Chalmers then urged an application to Government to legal- 
ize, by Act of Parliament, the proposed Act of the Church. 
Some, who better knew what might be looked for from Govern- 
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ment, and from an English Parliament, (Lord Moncreiff was of 
this opinion,) earnestly deprecated any such application ; and it 
was not then attempted. 

Of the several legislative modes of applying a check to the 
wanton exercise of patronage, that one was at length preferred 
which assumed the mildest and most reasonable form, and which 
was embodied in the “ Veto Act.” The import of this Act was, 
that in any case in which a majority of the parishioners came 
forward to declare their disapproval of the patron’s presentee, 
this dissent should be held to bar the settlement. The intro- 
duction of this measure in the General Assembly of 1833 was 
assigned to Dr. Chalmers. In pleading for this measure he 
showed that it was not a novelty, but a revival only of the prac- 
tice of those times immediately following 1649 and 1690, when 
the power of negation, as a force in reserve, rather than in 
operation, being lodged with the people, the Church of Scotland 
was in its most prosperous condition. ‘ Persecution put an end 
to the one period, and unrestricted patronage put an end to the 
other.” The negative which it was proposed to leave with the 
people, as uttered by a majority, should be held a sufficient bar 
in tself, apart from reasons assigned, which, as Dr. Chalmers 
alleged, might often be the most valid and the most reasonable, 
in fact, when they were of a sort to which the people could give 
no distinct utterance. The dissent of a majority, unsustained 
by reasons alleged, should only be disregarded in bar of the 
presentation, when it could be clearly proved to take its rise 
from some “ corrupt and malicious combination.” 

This motion was lost in the Assembly of 1833, by a majority 
of twelve against it. But as modified by Lord Moncreift, and 
introduced by him, it was carried in the General Assembly of 
1834, It was technically termed “an Overture and Interim 
Act on Calls:” and was declaratory to this effect—generally, 
that it is contrary to the fundamental law of the Church for any 
pastor to be intruded into any congregation, contrary to the will 
of the people: and then, specially, it is declared that, in any 
case, if “ the major part of the male heads of families,” mem- 
bers of the vacant congregation, and in full communion with tie 
Church, shall disapprove of the person in whose favour the call 
is proposed to be moderated in, such disapproval shall be deemed 
sufficient ground for the Presbytery rejecting such person, and 
that he shall be rejected accordingly.” But it was required that 
all persons so dissenting should, when required, solemnly declare 
in presence of the Presbytery, that they are not actuated by fac- 
tious or malicious motives ; but only by a regard to the spiritual 
interests of themselves, or the congregation. Any one of the 
dissentients refusing so to declare, his vote is rejected. 
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Such was the Veto Law. It had been maturely considered, 
it had received the approval of the most eminent legal persons, 
and it had been sanctioned by the legal and political advisers of 
the Crown in Scotland. More than this, or more, if we think 
of subsequent events, it had been warmly commended by Lord 
Brougham, then Lord Chancellor, in the House of Lords. 


“The late proceedings in the General Assembly (in passing the 
Veto Law) have done more to facilitate the adoption of measures 
which shall set that important question of Patronage at rest, upon a 
footing advantageous to the community, and that shall be safe and 
beneficial to the Establishment, and in every respect desirable, than 
any other course that could have been taken; for it would have been 
premature if the Legislature had adopted any measure without the 
acquiescence of that important body, as no good could have resulted 
from it. I am glad that the wisdom of the General Assembly has 
been devoted to this subject, and that the result of its deliberations 
has been these important resolutions (the Veto Act) which were 
passed at the last meeting.” —Vol. iii. p. 362. 


Such an approval might seem enough, at least to screen the 
Assembly of 1834 from severe reprehension, as if it had acted 
precipitately, or at the impulse of those fanatical motives which 
sometimes take their course in clerical assemblages. Then, 
again, in the year 1836, a fit occasion presenting itself, Sir 
George Clerk, in the House of Commons, followed by Sir 
James Graham, did, in the most decisive terms, assert the con- 
stitutional liberties of the Church of Scotland, and its rightful 
exemption from the interference of the secular courts, in all 
matters spiritual; that is to say, when acting upon the ground 
of its independence, as secured to it by the Act of Union, and 
when carrying out its own disciplinary laws. Sir James 
Graham said,— 


“‘ What the people of Scotland had conquered with their arms had 
been recognised and guaranteed to them by repeated Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and the Act of Union had recognised the independence of their 
Church as complete and entire. The Church of Scotland acknow- 
ledged the right of no authority to interfere with their ecclesiastical 
government. They recognise not the sovereign of these realms as the 
Head of their Church, and he (Sir J. Graham) would always contend 
for the privileges which that Church had guaranteed to it by the 


Union.” 


We pointedly request our English and Episcopalian readers 
to note these testimonies of men so competent to render them, 
and uttered where they were uttered. 

We, on this southern side of the Tweed, have been wonderfully 
slow to apprehend the depth and the vitality of the differences which 
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distinguish thetwo Establishments. The very same acts and courses 
of proceeding which, if adopted by the English clergy, would intend 
little less than a Revolution, in Scotland mean only a Reclamation 
of solemnly-admitted rights. Too often, and too far, the Dis- 
ruption has been looked at Anglicé, and therefore as a revolt, or 
as an assumption of new ground. In this way we English have 
utterly misunderstood the Disruption movement. Sir Robert 
Peel, and the men who then surrounded him, seemed in some de- 
gree conscious of the idiosyncrasy of the Scottish Establishment, 
and he, as it appears, would cordially have sustained it in those 
endeavours to effect Church Extension which Dr. Chalmers so 
earnestly promoted. As to the Whigs, the feeling was of another 
sort ;—with an ear open to Romanism, or to any form of assault 
upon Protestant Establishments, they had a cold shoulder for 
the Church: this was the rule. It should in justice be said 
that Lord John Russell’s personal feelings toward the Scotch 
Establishment (as toward the English) were less hostile, less jeal- 
ous, and supercilious, than were those of his colleagues. 

From the subject of Church Extension we must, in this present 
article, entirely abstain. We say so just now, because it inter- 
venes between the earlier movements of the Church, in relation 
to Patronage, and the issue of the same; and so likewise must 
we remit to another occasion, Dr. Chalmers’s advocacy of Reli- 
gious Establishments, which, in like manner, here intervenes. 

The year 1838 brings before us the beginning of the end of the 
Non-Inrrusion controversy ; and each of the following five years 
gave a new prominence to the fact that the real controversy be- 
tween the Church and the Government had a far deeper meaning 
than that which obviously attached to it, in relation to Patronage ; 
and that the issue of the conflict must either be to overthrow, to 
exclude, and to trample upon, the then reviving spiritual life of 
Scotland, or to allow and promote it, as then it was growing and 
acting within the Establishment. In this conflict the patron’s 
interests were indeed zealously protected ; but to have secured 
these would not have satisfied those whose hearts were set upon 
the repression and expulsion of the Evangelic party, or, what 
would have been better, their humiliation, by bringing the prin- 
cipal promoters of it before the world in the degraded attitude 
of men who, after making a great stir and noise, became suddenly 
quiet when they found their temporalities to be in jeopardy. To 
effect this end, all the measures of Government were steadily di- 
rected, under a confident persuasion (this is the besetting error 
of public men) that conscience would break down, and that 
“ discretion ” would have its triumph. 

In rapid succession, throughout the Church, mere forms and 
mockeries were, at this time, being displaced by realities. The 
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Eldership had been reformed, regard being had, in the appointment 
to this office, to the personal qualification of the men who were to 
fill it. Candidates for the ministry were subjected to an effective 
examination, and a necessary discipline was applied to cases of 
ministerial delinquency. The relationship connecting Presby- 
teries with Synods, and these with the General Assembly, were 
rendered effective. At the same time obstacles to communion 
with other orthodox Churches were removed; and one of the 
several seceding bodies had returned to its pale ; and moreover, 
all those projects of Christian benevolence which Christian hearts 
devise, received a hearing, and were put in act. In the course 
of five years, the contributions of the Church in promotion of 
religious and charitable purposes, had become fourteen times 
greater than they had hitherto been. Of this period, Dr. Chal- 


mers Says :-— 


“ We abolished the union of offices;—we are planting schools,— 
we are multiplying chapels,—we are sending forth missionaries to dis- 
tant parts of the world,—we have purified and invigorated the dis- 
cipline,—we are extending the church, and rallying our population 
round its venerable standard,—we are bringing the sectaries again 
within its pale,—and last, though not least, we have reformed the 
patronage ; and our licentiates, instead of a tutorship in the families 
of the great, as their stepping-stone to preferment, now betake them- 
selves to parochial assistantship, or to a preaching station, with its 
correspondent home-walk of Christian usefulness among the families 
of the surrounding poor, as the likeliest passage to a higher place in 
their profession even as it is the best preparation for the duties of 
their high calling. And not only is the visible glow of this great 
and wholesome reform abroad over the country, or in the outer 
departments of the Church ; but in the business of its courts and judi- 
catories, in the General Assembly itself, there is the same great and 
obvious reformation ; so that, instead of the ecclesiastico-political 
arena which it once was, more at least than half its time is taken up 
with the beseeming cares of a great moral institute, devising for the 
Christian good, and the best interests of men, both at home and 
abroad.” 


Was it well done to assail and to discourage all this reviving 
energy? Was it wisely done in a Government, to drive beyond the 
pale of the Establishment, men who were thus labouring for its 
good? Was it discreet in those who had one Establishment in 
England to uphold, and another in Ireland to defend—so hard 
to be defended, to give the world a lesson to this effect—That no 
indulgence within an Establishment should be granted to laborious 
faithfulness, or to effective zeal? If the same men had been 
Irish priests, or English dissenters, their merits would have been 
acknowledged, and their “ claims of right” allowed ! 
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Dr. Hanna, in the sixth chapter of the fourth volume, narrates 
succinctly, clearly, and temperately, the circumstances attaching 
to the much-noised AUCHTERARDER case. Our readers, if not 
already conversant with these circumstances, will best become so 
in perusing these Memoirs. So far as any purpose now in view 
is concerned, the meaning of this case may be given in a few 
words.—We have seen that the Veto Law, passed by the Gene- 
ral Assembly of 1834, had obtained the approval of those public 
men whose opinion should be regarded as having the most vali- 
dity in such an instance. The Church believed that this Act, 
especially when thus authenticated, although it had not become 
law, by Act of Parliament, did mean something, and that it might 
be used as occasion should demand. An occasion did very soon 
occur, and it offered a case which stood clear of every imaginable 
ambiguity. The patron’s man had preached in the Church twice 
or thrice, and then, froin out of a population of 3000 souls—pre- 
cisely two persons came forward to sign the call! When, in 
compliance with the terms of the recent act, the heads of fami- 
lies, in full communion, were required to tender their dissent, 
287, out of 300, who were entitled to do so, came forward to de- 
clare themselves opposed to the settlement of the presentee ; and 
all these dissidents professed their readiness to make the re- 
quired declaration, as to the motives of their disapproval. This 
disapproval was persisted in ; and when, on appeal to the General 
Assembly the rejection of the presentee was sustained, on the 
ground of the Vero Act, the patron and presentee carried the 
case before the civil court—the Court of Session—by instituting 
an action against the Presbytery. In a word, this court—eight 
to five of the judges—decided against the Church—against its 
ancient usages, as well as in contravention of its recently passed 
Act. ‘The minority, included (one is glad to record it) Lord 
Jeffrey. 

This decision of the Court of Session still left some obscurity 
on the two main questions then at issue, namely, the legality of 
the Veto Law, as the act of the Church :—and the competence 
of the civil court to interfere beyond the limit of regulating the 
destination of the benefice. It might determine the cause, ignor- 
ing the act of the Church—the Veto Act—and, therefore, dis- 
posing of the benefice ; and yet it might abstain from the attempt 
to over-ride the purely spiritual function of the Church, the 
exercise of which had been so explicitly secured to it by Acts of 
Parliament, and by the terms of the Act of Union. For the pur- 
pose of removing these ambiguities, the General Assembly of 
1838 carried the case, by appeal, up to the House of Lords. In 
taking this course the Church, by a majority in the General 
Assembly of 183 to 142, passed a resolution, in the terms of 
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which it professed its willingness to yield implicit obedience to 
the civil authorities, in all matters touching “ civil rights and 
emoluments ;” but reserving the rights and the duties of the 
Church, as a spiritual body, to exercise its spiritual functions, 
exempt from all interference. In this resolution the Church an- 
nounced its determination to stand its ground, as so professed, 
and, as a necessary consequence, to enforce obedience upon its 
own office-bearers and members, as thus related to itself ;—that 
is to say, while discharging its purely spiritual functions. 

In the following year the cause was heard before the Lords, 
when, under the direction of Lords Brougham and Cottenham, 
the appeal was dismissed, and the sentence of the Court of Ses- 
sion was confirmed. In the interval of five years, since Lord 
Brougham had uttered his approval of the Veto Act, as above 
cited, he and other Statesmen had, no doubt, become convinced 
that, not only patronage, but the subserviency of the clergy 
of three Establishments was being put in jeopardy by the evan- 
gelic movement which was then taking place in Scotland; and, 
therefore, that, notwithstanding the heretofore recognised spiri- 
tual independence of the Scottish Church, an absolute bar 
must be sr across its path, when presuming to exercise any, 
even the most unquestionably spiritual of its functions. From 
this time forward, the policy of the Government, whether Whig 
or Tory, had one conspicuous intention—namely, to quash all 
vitality, and to sustain or encourage a slavish compliance, on the 
part of the clergy, and to frighten the people from off that ground 
of spontaneous feeling and free action, on which they were tak- 
ing up a position. 

We must be far from wishing to enter upon questions, as be- 
tween one portion of the clergy of the Scotch Establishment and 
another;—between the majority and the éhen minority—the Evan- 
gelic and the Moderate party. It is now of far more importance, 
besides that it is a more seemly course, to regard the question of 
the Disruption as it then stood and as it now stands, oa as it will, 
doubtless, stand in the view of the time coming—as a question 
between the Church of Scotland, renovated and becoming con- 
scious of its own principles, and the Public Men of that time, 
whose misfortune it was to take part, as antagonists, in a move- 
ment which they wholly failed to understand. 

As to those of the clergy who, with a too forward zeal, lent 
themselves to the usurpations and encroachments of the Civil 
Courts, and who, in so doing, aided the delusion under which the 
Government was acting, great allowance should always be made 
for men acting in a similar manner, and in adherence to the 
ee st and the feelings which, from their entrance upon life, 

ad always ruled their conduct. Every era of movement finds 
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its Erasmus, and he always, his numerous followers. There was 
a ground upon which those who yielded themselves so obsequi- 
ously to the pleasure of the Court of Session might easily persuade 
themselves that, in so doing, they were rendering to Cesar 
nothing more than was his due. As to those who thus thought, 
we have no quarrel with them. Yet it cannot be doubted that, 
if these same men, as a body, (excepting only the thoroughly 
secular-minded few among them,) had then had magnanimity 
enough to waive the theological differences subsisting between 
themselves and their brethren—the remonstrant majority, and if 
they had shewn themselves alive to the spirit, and jealous for the 
fundamental principle of their Church, statesmen must at once 
have seen their error in attempting to reduce the Church of 
Scotland to a condition which, though apparently analogous to 
that of the Church of England, was in fact out of all harmony 
with its own constitutions—with its history—with the spirit of 
its worship, and with its discipline, as well as with the sturdy 
temper of the people. One is tempted to imagine, as to the men 
who then, in so cruel a manner sported with the welfare of Scot- 
land, that not one of them had ever spent a fortnight upon its 
soil, or had ever been guilty of the condescension of worshipping 
God in one of its Churches. 

But let oblivion rest for ever upon the circumstances of the 
conflict as carried on WITHIN the Church, on those several oc- 
casions that arose to alienate its ministers, one from another! 
The Court of Session went on, during the five years preceding 
the Disruption, to shew its determination to overrule, A ver soar 
every act of the Church. It did so, as it seems, on the compre- 
hensive ground that the Church can do nothing which does not 
immediately, or remotely, touch, or trench upon, or put in peril, 
men’s secular interests, or rights, or their reputation. If it re- 
fuse to ordain an objectionable man, in so doing it openly tres- 
passes upon the patron’s preserves, and spoils the fortunes of 
the presentee! Nay, although when, refusing to ordain a man, 
it fully and fairly relinquished the temporalities of the parish, it 
still inflicted a civil injury upon the presentee’s character, either 
as a man, or as a minister; and, therefore, he might rightfully 
enter an action to recover damages, There was, in fact, no one 
act of discipline, how necessary soever, or merely spiritual, which 
might not be thus construed as involving the infliction of a civil 
wrong. And thus it was that the civil court did interpret each 
of those acts of the Church which, from this time forward, were 
brought under its review. 

The Parliament of 1840 was implored by the people of Scot- 
land, in petitions more numerously signed than on any occasion 
since the times of the Reform agitation, to protect the Church 
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from those encroachments. Deputations were despatched—inter- 
views with statesmen of both parties were had ;—bland things 
were uttered, in frivolous style by one set of them, more seriously 
and more speciously by the other set; but all meaning nothing, 
as the issue too plainly shewed. So far as the difference be- 
tween the evangelical party in the Church and English states- 
men was avowed by these, it turned upon the question whether 
the expressed disinclination of the parishioners towards the 
patron’s presentee, when it was of that sort which could not be 
formally substantiated by reasons clearly dejined, should be held 
to be a sufficient ground of rejection—as judged of by the pres- 
bytery. We are willing, says Dr. Chalmers, in a letter to 
Lord Aberdeen, January 27th, 1840,— 


“That reasons should always accompany dissent, and that these 
reasons should always be dealt with and canvassed to the utmost ; 
but we are not willing that we should be bound to admit the presen- 
tee, if the people do not make good their reasons. On the contrary, 
we hold ourselves free, though not obliged, to exclude a presentee be- 
cause of the strength of the popular dislike, though not substantiated 
by express reasons,—a case which may occur, though not once in a 
hundred, I believe not once in a thousand times.”—Vol. iv. p. 156. 


The bill introduced by Lord Aberdeen, in 1840,— 


“‘ Altogether disallowed a dissent (on the part of the parishioners) 
without reasons. It disallowed unacceptableness to the people as a 
disqualification. It refused to the presbytery the power of giving 
effect, in any instance, to the popular opposition, simply as such, no 
matter how general, or how strong that opposition might be. ‘That 
which the Veto Law had said should be done in every case, (viz., 
allow the people to profess disinclination merely,) this Bill said should 
be done in none. It left the judgment of the House of Lords, in the 
Auchterarder case, untouched ; and it afforded no protection what- 
ever against such aggressions on the part of the Court of Session, as 
it had recently committed.” 


This could not be accepted as a measure of relief ;—it left 
things just as they were: on the ground of a bill such as this, 
the Court of Session would have set no bounds to its proceedings 
in reducing the Church to a state of silent impotency. 

Dr. Chalmers and his friends were slow in admitting the be- 
lief that the intention of those with whom they had to do was 
really such as the event shewed it to have been; and that this 
intention had been deliberately formed from the first. Indivi- 
dually and personally, these public men were honourable and 
trustworthy, and were well inclined to allow the slave whatever 
might enable him to do his drudgery : everything in short, but 
—treat him as a man, They did not know, having none them- 
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selves, that men have souls: they did not know that a soul- 
fraught religious community requires, and that it should have, a 
treatment greatly differing from that which may safely be ap- 
plied to the leathern consciences of a community that & been 
morally dead hundreds of years: they did not know that a 
body of Christian ministers which is so minded as to set about 
the reform of the masses of the people, and which therefore may 
become really serviceable to the state as a bulwark of order, is 
itself sensitive, and is principled, and is conscious of its rights, 
and will be mindful of its merits. These things public men did 
not know, nor were they able to appreciate facts so patent 
and so intelligible as these—that though the Church of England 
and the Church of Scotland are both called “ Establishments, ” 
and therefore both confess their relationship to the State, and ac- 
knowledge themselves to owe peculiar submission to it, the two 
stand in a position of absolute contrast, in every other respect. 
The one acknowledging the royal supremacy—the other reli- 
giously denying it; the one not to be feared, because its splendid 
prizes, and its shining honours, are all in the gift of the Crown, 
and of the minister; the other to be feared, humble in its 
position as it is, and commingled with the lay element, only when 
it is aggrieved, or has been maddened by the violence of a bigot 
Government, or when it is outraged, as in this instance, by a 
Government without soul or feeling. These public men did not 
know that, though the one Church, aristocratic as it is, and opu- 
lent, and inflated with undefined pretensions, demands a jealous 
eye to keep the implements of spiritual despotism far out of the 
reach of its St. Dunstans, and St. Beckets, the other Church, 
from which the national aristocracy has almost severed itself— 
which has no free revenues at its command—which has no bribes 
for lofty ambition—which has no pomps of worship by aid of 
which to awe the multitude, and the machinery of which moves 
upon the sluggish broad wheels of the “ Eldership”—that such 
a Church need not be jealously watched. Truly a paltry act of 
tyranny it was, to come in upon the homely folk of a Scotch 
parish, to whom the Sunday sermon and its accompaniments, 
its minister and his ministrations, are the chief matters of the 
week, and to say— we can’t afford to let you have the man you 
like: you must take the man we send you, and be thankful— 
like him or not. If you don’t like him now, you must learn to 
like him. At any rate the patron has not a better article for 
you in his bag.” 

The men who did ail this needless wrong would not have sent 
Claverhouse and his troopers to scour the hills of Scotland, for 
this would not have suited the taste of the times; but what they 
(lid was, in every high sense, as great an enormity, and as un- 
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warrantable a cruelty. And how impolitic was it! A Govern- 
ment only moderately wise would better have calculated its own 
interests, at that critical moment. ‘The population of Scotland 
(as of England) in its dense centres, was then (as now) in a con- 
dition which statesmen looked at with dismay, and philanthropists 
with anguish. There was nothing of political catastrophe that 
was then improbable. Yet, at length, a remedial energy had 
sprung up in Scotland, and was coming into contact with the 
depraved and debauched million. The life which had lately re- 
turned to the Church, instead of wasting itself, as heretofore so 
often it had done, among ecclesiastical or theological controversies, 
had turned itself, in genuine Christian style, to its proper office. 
The Church was minded, and was quite willing to go down into 
the abyss of the popular misery, and there to carry healing for 
the putrefying sores of the social body. This Church w anted 
only a word of bidding, or only of leave :—only the hundredth 
= of a smile of approval from men in authority, how would it 

ave gladdened the loyal hearts of the men who had then girded 
themselves for the afflictive labours of a hand-to-hand encounter 
with the loathsome pestilences of the people! 

And under what sort of rule or guidance had this reviving Chris- 
tian benevolence come at that time? This Christ-like soul, pre- 
pared to endure all things, had come under the control of a set of 
men, apostolic, in the sense which even a Nero might have under- 
stood and hailed as good—in this sense, namely, that they ranged 
themselves on the side of civil authorities, just as Paul and Peter 
had done; and thus, as related to the malignant turbulence of 
the people, they were the very men who should have been fa- 
voured, sustained, greeted, by a Government—a Government 
itself in peril. And of what temper was that one man who stood 
as the Prince of this serviceable company? A man, take him 
altogether, such as the world does not see, nor the Church pro- 
duce, oftener than at intervals of five hundred years! Or grant 
it, that you may name a dozen such, looking over the entire field 
of church history, for eighteen centuries. Read now the tw enty- 
first chapter of the fourth of these volumes, and there see what 
sort of spirit it was, and how he stood related, specially, to the 
dangers and the diseases of the time then instant, which the Go- 
vernment of that time cast forth from the Church. A man, for 
the sake of whom, and of his services, and of his loyal temper, 
not an atom of compromise could be granted which might have 
retained him in his place! What!—so it is, and after this fa- 
shion is it that the wise in this world are wise! Could not so 
much as a corner of the Patron’s usurpations be notched off 
= as the price of keeping a man like Thomas Chalmers in his 
place ? 
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We will just say, that, while reading the chapter of this Me- 
moir to which we have already referred, every reader who has a 
heart, will find heart and soul—flesh and spirit, melting into 
one passionate reverential ardour of affection toward this man. 
What a genuine “ successor of the Apostles” did Scotland then 
see burying the blaze of a European reputation—burying it 
gladly, and never so happy as when thus losing himself, and 
quite forgetting Thomas Chalmers—busy in a tan-loft of the 
West Port at Edinburgh. 


* A school-room was at length obtained. It lay at the end of the 
very close down which Burke and his associates decoyed their uncon- 
scious victims. Fronting the den in which those horrid murders were 
committed, stood an old deserted tannery, whose upper store-loft, ap- 
proached from without by a flight of projecting wooden stairs, was 
selected as affording the best accommodation which the neighbourhood 
could supply. Low roofed and roughly floored, its raw unplastered 
walls, pierced at irregular intervals with windows of unshapely form, 
it had little either of the scholastic or the ecclesiastical in its aspect ; 
but never was the true work of school and church done better than 
in that old tannery-loft of the West Port.”—Vol. iv. p. 401. 


Rather than have taken any part in the cold policy of the men 
who could so grievously misunderstand the true interests of a 
Government as to drive Thomas Chalmers and his colleagues 
out from the Church—rather than have so done, and have done 
it in these enlightened times, a man might wish himself any one of 
those blind bigots of the middle ages, who, when all principles 
were misunderstood by all men, fanned the fires of Papal 
cruelty. 


The Disruption, looked at broadly, and in the light either of 
our surest moral impulses, or of mere state policy, looked at in 
the light in which, beyond a doubt, the men of after times will 
regard it—the work of the men to whose pertinacity, and pur- 
blind adherence to technicalities, and to vested interests, it must 
be attributed—-the Disruption of 1843, will for ever stand 
historically grouped along with those doings of bigot govern- 
ments which, though triumphantly successful at the moment, 
have brought upon nations centuries of terrible retribution. The 
parallel instances we purposely abstain from naming ; for it shall 
not seem as if, for the purpose of adding thunder to a paragraph, 
we were ending it with scenes of wholesale murder. It is 
enough—and we are content if, with this hint, the philosophic 
and well-informed reader, removing from the facts attendant 
upon the breaking up of the Established Church of Scotland, all 
circumstances of an extrinsic kind, shall recognise in it, as 
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chargeable upon the English Government at that time, those 
essential characteristics of Fatse Wispom of which our own 
history, and still more so that of France, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries—the seventeenth especially—afford the 
memorable examples. 


But even when we come upon the levels of the technical ques- 
tion, all moral considerations dismissed, the same inference holds, 
—namely, that the wisdom of the public men who then broke up 
the Church Establishment was Fats—E Wispom. It is amazing, 
in reading the speeches of men like Sir Robert Peel, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Brougham, Lord Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, 
and others of less note, to find them sustaining the course they 
then took (and which Parliament under their guidance pursued) 
as toward the Evangelic majority of the Scotch Church, by aid 
of a sophism that is quite transparent! With the utmost con- 
fidence of tone do these statesmen rest themselves upon ground 
which has no support in any practice of the British Constitution. 
Much misunderstanding on this ground prevailed at the time in 
England, and perhaps still prevails—and perhaps in Scotland 
too—and we must yet exceed bounds a little while we do our 
endeavour to place the question, if not out of the reach of con- 
troversy, yet, at the least, exempt from the confusions which 
then enveloped it. 

Do not English statesmen yet understand that the constitution 
of this empire, so felicitously out of joint and out of order as it 
is, in every limb of it, works itself forward so well as it does, 
over the rugged surface of all sorts of anomalies, and against 
them too; yes, and by the very aid of them? Who does not 
know this? It is a truism of English political philosophy. Then 
why imagine that, in the relationships (so difficult always to adjust 
theoretically) of Church and State, a bold anomaly, well and effec- 
tively provided for by due counteractions—an anomaly, an offence 
as it is in the lawyer’s eye, may not practically be quite safe, and 
be infinitely rather to be yielded to than to pursue the outrage- 
ous course of driving half a thousand right-minded and loyal 
clergymen out upon the bleak wolds of Dissent! and all this, 
that a technicality good only in theory, if good at all, might not 
by any chance get a crack! 

If it be said, “ No, it was not for the sake of any such lawyer's 
prudery that we broke up the Scotch Establishment; but for 
the preservation of the sacred rights of the patron ;” if this be 
said, let it be said, and then there is an end of all argument on 
the subject. But in truth we think better of the men who then 
were so sadly prodigal of the goods of the empire, and who, in a 
season of spiritual famine, burned the wheat, and stored the 
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twitch and the chaff in the national garner! We cannot, we will 
not, so think of Sir Robert Peel; and as to the motives of the 
living, we speak not of them. 

The question as to the intrusion of the patron’s presentee upon 
remonstrant congregations had, in 1842, or even earlier, ceased 
to stand as the foremost grievance of which the Church had to 
complain ; for the course that had been so steadily pursued by 
the Court of Session, in setting aside the Acts of the Assembly, 
and in interdicting its procedures of every sort, had convinced 
the leading men—Dr. Chalmers and the most intelligent of his 
colleagues—that a resolution had been come to by the civil au- 
thorities, secure as they were now of the support of the English 
government, not merely to enforce law in the manner most ob- 
noxious to the feelings of the people, and the most insulting to 
their ministers, but to hunt the clergy down vindictively, and to 
rob them of their already acquired popular influence, as high- 
minded men, by bringing them into the dirt. The battle, there- 
fore, was now not so much for the people’s liberties, in the choice 
of their ministers, as for the INDEPENDENCE of the CHURCH as a 
spiritual community—a community having a conscience of its 
own to satisfy, and principles of its own to maintain, and a his- 
tory of its own to remember, and duties of its own to discharge. 

“Yes, but if this be the question between the Church of Scotland 
and the State—if you are aiming to set up a spiritual despotism, 
and if you are intending that we should tolerate co-ordinate au- 
thorities, you must be content to take our answer at once—we 
can do no such thing.” , 

And why might not co-ordinate authorities be recognised in 
this instance, since a hundred such are embraced in the compo- 
sition of the British political system ? And why may not a spi- 
ritual despotism—if, indeed, you choose to employ that offensive 
phrase, why may it not be tolerated in this case, as in fifty 
others, which the State has learned to look down upon with 
absolute indifference? A free country, a country in which reli- 
gious toleration is complete, offers precisely the field whereupon, 
without danger, either of trouble to the State, or of an invasion 
of the rights of the people, Spiritual Despotisms, balancing one 
another, and all neutralized, as to their noxious properties, by 
the overwhelming omnipotence of public opinion, may not mere- 
ly be admitted, but may be regarded complacently, by the philo- 
sophic statesman, as engines efficient for their special purposes, 
and which never can be efficient, except so far as they are, in a 
sense, despotic—that is to say, have an inherent power, and a ten- 
dency too, to outstep their proper limits. 

A village-reading society, consisting of a dozen members, 
of which the rector and the squire, hand and glove, are secretary 
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and treasurer, is a spiritual despotism; and it may, in fact, do, 
and often does, very unkind things. Nay, it is an authority co- 
ordinate with the “ Estates of the Realm, in Parliament assem- 
bled.” And it actually stands contemporaneously confronting 
the High Court of Chancery, wielding independent powers ! 
And so assuredly is the “ North-eastern division of the county 
of * * * * * Particular-Baptist-Ministerial-Association, a 
spiritual despotism ; and in right Philpott style, may it, as in 
awful synod constituted, overstep reason and charity, toward any 
of its members. Nevertheless, and even while the state is har- 
bouring scores of such “ Holy Offices,” and is winking at their do- 
ings, things do go on among us tolerably well ; for, as to indefinite 
wrongs, inflicted upon individuals, by any of these tyrannic cor- 
porations, public opinion on the one hand, comes in to curb the 
wrong doers, and on the other hand, it avenges, in most cases, 
the cause of the sufferers. Meantime, as to any definite wrong 
—a jury will see to it. Nevertheless, it is fully granted that, 
when we leave the fen-country, and come to tread the loftier 
table-lands of the social system, caution is needed, if we are 
called upon to recognise, or to give place to, a spiritual despot- 
ism. In that case, we ought to know something of our cus- 
tomer; and we should be sure that he is not one who, if we 
give him an inch, will take an ell, and who, if we allow him to 
build a factory on the sea-shore, will not soon be found to build 
a fortress inland. A government, therefore, is not to be blamed 
that thinks twice, and makes some inquiries, before it recognises 
a co-ordinate authority, and grants space to a spiritual despotism, 
which already holds in its hand the means of intimidating a 
government. 

Thus, then, and on this ground, we could not blame the 
English Government if, at the time of the religious resuscita- 
tion which has lately affected the Church of Scotland, and the 
consequent advancement of a claim, on its part, to be reinstated 
in its true ecclesiastical position, the whole question of what 
that claim involves, or what it might bring in its train, was 
very narrowly looked into. This was quite proper; but then 
two things should have recommended this justifiable course of 
caution ;—namely, first, that the genuine merits of the question 
—historically and legally considered, should have been fully 
understood—ENGLISH NOTIONS APART; and, secondly, that this 
caution as toward one state client, should not have been belied 
by an abeyance of all caution, at the same time, in an instance 
which demanded ten-fold more. Yet so it was, that, while no- 
thing could be granted to the Church of Scotland, and while 
little heed was given to its reasonable pleas—Popery was truckled 
to, and was allowed to dictate the terms on which it would sus- 
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tain ministers in Parliament! It is abundantly certain that, 
when a power or a corporation claims for itself the exercise of 
un independent authority—when it asks leave to set up, along 
side of the civil authority, another authority related to it by no 
right of appeal from the one to the other, the utmost caution 
should be used. And what folly is chargeable upon those who 
use absolutely none, when they have to do with a power which 
keeps faith with none, which has no conscience, which spurns 
the control of public opinion, which owns subjection to a law- 
less foreign Potentate, and which, if anything more be needed, 
obtrudes its head among us, dripping with the cruelties of mil- 
lions of murders, and haggard with the debaucheries of a thou- 
sand years !—Always ambitious, always sanguinary, and always 
false. 

But we turn to the state of the case, as to those pleas, on the 
ground of which it was thought to be wise, good, and unavoid- 
able, to break up the Scotch Establishment. It was said—“ It is 
monstrous to come to us, and ask Parliament to grant to the 
ecclesiastical courts, in Scotland, an authority co-ordinate with 
the Civil Courts—the Court of Session; or to allow to those 
Church Courts a jurisdiction of any sort, from which there should 
be no appeal to the Civil Judicature. Be sure this is what we 
will never do.” 

But how does this plea hold, either with fact, or with the 
axioms of a Free State? It holds with neither. 

Not with any such axioms. The principle of absolute centra- 
lization—that is to say, of the subordination of all authorities, 
down to the very lowest, and the consequent right and custom 
of appeal, upward and upward still, from the lowest to the high- 
est, has scarcely been carried out, even in Oriental despotisms, 
or in Turkey or Russia. As to constitutional and free states, 
NON-CENTRALIZATION is their reason, their life, their glory. 
From the energies of co-ordinate powers, indirectly, but not 
directly related one to the other, free states draw their vital heat 
and their expansive force. In free states, it is from the invisible 
interaction and non-parliamentary counterpoise, of independent 
bodies and interests—it is from the virtual, and not the legal 
right of appeal, carried over from one body to another, that the 
community derives, at once, its onward momentum, and its in- 
terior harmony. Masses moving with high velocities, in one 
and the same direction, move safely, so long as they are not 
rigidly bolted, one to the other. All goes smooth and noiseless, 
if you will but leave them alone; but if busy M.Ps., with a 
lawyer or two among them, set to work to screw things tight, 
all bursts asunder. 

In virtue of what quality is it that Christianity adapts itself so 
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well to the manners, feelings, and institutions of a free people, 
and how is it that, as fixedly lodged in the convictions of the people, 
it becomes the guarantee of their political, as well as of their 
religious liberty? It is just thus, that Christianity, when deeply 
felt to be true, and when bowed to as an ultimate rule of con- 
duct, is—and will be—and peremptorily insists upon its right to 
be regarded as, an authority independent of every other, anterior 
to every other, and so, when once it has come to be embodied in 
institutions of its own, it stands as Co-oRDINATE with the secular 
authority: it is thus that Christianity acts as the guardian of 
civil liberty. Despotisms have never comprehended this truth. 
The papacy has misinterpreted it. Constitutional Protestant 
governments have understood it more or less clearly ; and after 
many struggles, and while clearing their way, empirically, through 
many perplexities, they have reached in practice, if not in theory, 
some workable solutions of the problem which this same co-ordi- 
nation involves. These Protestant solutions of this problem 
have rested on very different, or even on antagonistic grounds ; 
and yet, in practice, the resu/t has been nearly the same, so long 
as there has been, on the part of governments, discretion enough, 
temper enough, intelligence enough, to manage among, and be- 
tween, these several solutions, and to avoid the bringing them 
into collision with each other, or with itself. A strange want of 
intelligence among the statesmen of 1843, as to the first principle 
of the Scotch, as opposed to the English Church, together with 
the ordinary lack of that temper and discretion which a right 
feeling supplies, hurried the government on in a course which 
rendered the Disruption inevitable. In one word, four hundred 
and seventy clergymen were cruelly driven from their benefices, 
nine years ago, just because English statesmen could not be 
made to understand that the Protestant Prosiem of the co- 
ordination of the secular and the spiritual in a free state, had 
been solved in one manner in England, and in another manner 
in Scotland; nor that the one mode of solution is as safe and as 
practicable as the other, if not altogether as good. 

The legal circumstance of a Church being established, or non- 
established, conglomerate with the State, or only tolerated under, 
and recognised by it, does not touch the question of granting to 
it an independent functional existence, and of allowing it to ex- 
ercise a co-ordinate authority. Or, so far as this circumstance 
does, or may affect the question, it does so by, at once enhancing 
the motives which should impel the secular power to allow this 
independent action, and by putting into its hands the easy means 
of applying a check should it be needed. 

In this country, non-established religious bodies—some of 
them despotic enough in their interior constitution, and some of 
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them holding the means to touch men’s secular interests, very 
nearly, do exist in perfect consistency with the public tranquillity, 
and ordinarily ut the safety of the people individually. We 
live in the very midst of co-ordinations innumerable. Yes, but 
our legal adversary will say— every one of these independent 
bodies or hierarchies is liable to be called before civil courts, 
there to give account of its doings, and there to be made to 
feel that there is a power seated over its head.” No, we say, 
never is one of these independent authorities dragged by appel- 
lation from its sphere, or called to account, unless it has itself, 
by some overt act, stepped out beyond its limits. A very little 
over-stepping of its boundary line, as understood by the world 
around them, brings any of these transgressing bodies under the 
eye and lash of public opinion ; and in most instances all is soon 
set right: if not-—if this community persists in planting itself 
outside its enclosure, an appeal to the civil power, in the course 
either of law or equity, as the case may require, presently sets 
things straight, and we go on again smoothly—until next time. 
Independent authorities, within a free state, may blaze away, and 
shew all sorts of portentous colours in the sky, as harmlessly as 
the aurora borealis, so long as they keep to their proper ideal ; 
and so long as they hold no correspondence with foreign in- 
fluences. 

When we come to deal with Protestant Churches, as national, 
or established, and as, therefore, carrying more momentum in the 
social system, and as more nearly amenable to the secular autho- 
rity, we are not to suppose that we can (or that there is in fact 
any motive for wishing to do so) cashier such a Church of its 
intrinsic independence, or strip it of its functional co-ordinate 
authority. We cannot do it; for a Church which should be 
subjected to any such violence would cease to be a Church. 
Then, there is no motive for attempting it; for a body of men, 
thus treated, within a community that is itself free and sponta- 
neous, must ” quickly cease to be serviceable to the State in any 
way. These degraded men will not earn their wages: they will 
hang about a government as a millstone. A government, wise 
indeed, will desire to connect itself, constitutionally, with a 
Church which has some life in itself, which can stand on its legs 
without propping, which has a head and a heart of its own. A 
despotic government dares not marry itself to a bride of this high 
bearing; but a free State may safely do so; and with high ad- 

vantage may do it. 

We come then to the two Protestant modes of solving the 
problem, the first condition of which is this, that Christianity, 
undamaged in its vitality, shall so be constituted in immediate 
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connexion with the State, as may enable it to render the maxi- 
mum of service to the community, in the mode of an endowed 
territorial scheme of popular instruction. As a spiritual exist- 
ence, anterior to any such compact and combination, possessed 
of powers of its own, which are unalienable, it must be regarded 
by the State at the first; and so must it be treated with, con- 
tinuously. We can have no argument with any who will not 
grant so much as this—for such men, profess what they may, 
are infidels; or if not infidels, it is only because they know ab- 
solutely nothing about Christianity itself. 

The second—and the perplexing condition of our problem is 
this—that Christianity, thus visibly established, and placed in 
amicable contiguity with the State, should bring its unalienable 
independent authority into a working harmony with the State, 
so as that, though it be co-ordinate, collisions, and an actual an- 
tagonism, may be avoided. 

A short cut to a solution of this difficulty seems to be offered, 
when it is said—“ let the State look to, control, and dispose of, all 
things secular; and let the Church concern itself with, and su- 
premely control all things spiritual.” Yet before we can avail 
ourselves of this obvious distinction, we must subjoin some ex- 
planations ; and here it is that the misunderstanding between 
England and Scotland first meets us in a definite form, The 
term “ spiritual,” easily gives place to the ambiguous term 
** ecclesiastical,” and to this word, ideas widely different attach 
in England and in Scotland. In the latter, the two words are 
much more nearly convertible than they are in the former. 
When Englishmen hear of “Church Courts” in Scotland, as 
having final control over “ecclesiastical matters,” and claiming 
to give judgment thereupon without room of appeal, they take 
alarm, thinking of this lofty pretension as if it included the dis- 
posal of benefices, stipends, manses, glebes, revenues, and palpable 
goods and interests, anent the Church. John Bull gruffly says— 
“this will never do.” No, it will not do as you understand it ; 
but the Church Courts in Scotland, when they claim final action 
in matters ecclesiastical, are thinking only of matters that are 
purely spiritual, or, let us say, entirely religious, and they have 
wn fact carefully held themselves back from interference with 
“ temporalities ;” when, for instance, they have refused to ordain 
the Patron’s presentee, they have let the benefice in question go 
adrift, Just on the ground of this misunderstanding of the 
technical meaning of a word, has the conduct of those who broke 
away from the Establishment been utterly misunderstood in 
England, and heedlessly condemned by many. 

But the main point of the difference between the Church of 
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England, and the Presbyterian Church (all sections of it, in 
Scotland) is this :—The Church of England acknowledges, and 
professes openly, and yields itself to, the RoyaL Supremacy. 
The Church of Scotland not merely refuses to acknowledge this 
Supremacy, but it professes, as a fundamental article of its faith, 
what it calls “ the Headship of Christ”—a headship, the recogni- 
tion of which it understands to be irreconcilable with the Royal, 
or with any analogous Supremacy. Now this characteristic doc- 
trine is not a bare abstraction, for it means something that is ap- 
plicable to Church Government ; it has, and it demands to have, 
an interpretation practically affecting the discipline, and the 
working of the Church. Especially it demands to be considered 
when questions arise touching the relationship of the Church to 
the State. 

It would carry us beyond all bounds, and lead us far remote 
from our proper subject, if we were to attempt to set forth, in the 
way of a comparison, that scheme, highly complicated as it is, on 
the ground of which the Church of England relates itself to the 
State—while acknowledging the Royal Supremacy, and yet hold- 
ing to, and maintaining, its intrinsic powers as a Church—whether 
established or not established. On this wide field we must not here 
set afoot. But it is manifest that, when men who have been trained 
under, and whose minds are occupied with, the English Church- 
and-State system—the Royal Supremacy included, come to take 
in hand the Scottish Church-and-State system—the Royal Su- 
premacy ewcluded, and peremptorily denied, they are almost cer- 
tain to misjudge the matters before them, and to go wrong, and 
to do wrong, grievously. So was it at the time of the Disruption, 
and during the preceding seven years, in which the usurpations, 
encroachments, and violences of the Court of Session were winked 
at, or abetted, by the English Government. It was moreover 
on the ground of those same mis-apprehensions that the Free 
Church movement came to be regarded suspiciously in England, 
by many whose sympathies, as Christian men, would otherwise 
have carried them warmly over to that side of the Disruption 
controversy. Chalmers, and his band of sufferers for the truth’s 
sake, will however come to stand right, ere long, on the page of 
Church history. 

But let it well be noted that, whatever of practical inference, 
in an ecclesiastical sense, belonged to the dogma of the Headship 
of Christ, as professed by the Presbyterian Church—that dogma, 
and the inferences it carried, were openly, and even loudly pro- 
fessed, at the time when the State allied itself to that Church ; 
and that, throughout the course of three centuries it—the Pres- 
byterian Church—has held to the same profession, and has _pro- 
tested against all infringement of it; and, when these infringe- 
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ments were accompanied with violence, it has suffered, precisely 
in bearing testimony to this, its fundamental dogma. ‘The blood 
of eighteen thousand martyrs, shed within the compass of a few 
years, sealed this solemn testimony. 

At the moment when the Church and the State met in con- 
ference, to adjust the terms of an alliance, the doctrine of the 
‘“¢ Headship of Christ ” was not merely written upon the hearts 
of the Presbyterian ministers ; was not merely graven upon the 
palms of their hands ; but it was inscribed in letters of gold upon 
their banners. All men read those words; all men knew what 
they meant. And what did they mean? The Church has inter- 
sreted them with an elaborate perspicuity of phrase. It says— 
Christ, the only Head of the Church, has founded, and has speci- 
fied (it is not a question now in hand whether we think so, or not) 
a form of Government for it, by ministers, and lay elders, duly ap- 
pointed, and acting in Presbyteries, Synods, and General Assem- 
blies, and which, when thus acting or speaking, does so in the 
name of Christ, as Head of the Church, and with His sanction 
and authority. This Church, thus constituted, and so acting, 
and while confining itself within its province—that is to say, 
while concerning itself only with matters purely spiritual—reli- 
gious—must be, and is, whether allied to the State or not—ex- 
empt from all interference or control, on the part of the secular 
authority. The Church, so constituted, and so acting, is, and 
must be, so long as it keeps to its own ground—an authority in- 
dependent of every other, and competent to take final action in 
causes spiritual, without room of appeal to any other judicatory. 

We come then to the very core of the question. ‘The Church 
is not an abstraction, floating in men’s minds; but it is an InsTI- 
tuTIoN—visible itself, and visibly planted upon, and in, and 
among, the things of this world. How earnestly soever it might 
wish to hold itself off from all contact with the things of this earth, 
it cannot do so. When carrying out its proper functions, as a 
spiritual power, and when acting in the most cautious, unambi- 
tious, and abstinent manner, its decisions often do, and inevitably 
must sometimes, touch—remotely, or directly, the interests, pro- 
perties, reputation of individuals, as citizens. Human ingenuity 
has not hitherto, and we confidently say never will, succeed in 
devising means that shall entirely evade this perplexing incidental 
a of the existence of Visible Christianity in a free coun- 
try. The most obscure and powerless of our religious sects is as 
much entangled in this difficulty, as is the most powerful. 

What then are the ways out? There are several. The first 
is to declare the Church to be supreme, as well in things secular, 
as in things sacred. This is the Papacy, and it solves the problem 
neatly; benefices or kingdoms—glebes or empires—are, on this 
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principle, disposed of in the readiest manner. Another way out 
of the difficulty is that taken by secular despotisms, such as that 
which our Harry the Eighth sought to establish, and which, in 
the same style of simplicity and of unembarrassed promptitude, 
makes itself the judge of doctrine—creates Churchmen—orders 
ceremonies—disposes of ecclesiastical interests, summarily, and 
without appeal. Extensively modified, chiefly by the course of 
events, but also by acts of the legislature, by the progress of 
opinion, and at length by the substitution in the Church itself, 
of a proper Church-feeling, in the place of the utter secularity of 
the last century, this has worked itself into the complicated and 
equipoised system of the English Church-and-State machinery, 
crowned and knit together by the Royal Supremacy. Whatever 
objections, in theory, this scheme may be open to, in practice it 
consists well with the movements and with the spirit of English 
civil Institutions ; and it is, for the most part, cordially approved 
of by the best informed classes of the English people. At this 
time there is no wish (general) to see anything put in the place 
of the Royal Supremacy. On the contrary, the people have lately 
learned to look toward the throne with a religious feeling of 
comfort, security, and hopefulness. So may it be, years many 
to come! 

There is, however, another, (and the temper of the people of 
Scotland considered,) a better and a more simple contrivance, 
by aid of which the perplexities that are inseparable from the co- 
existence of Christianity in a free state—may be reduced to a 
minimum, and may, in practice, if not in theory, be disregarded 
as evils exceptional, and of rare occurrence. In fact, this 
simpler scheme has worked well throughout all those periods of 
Scotch history in which Scotland has stood exempt from Eng- 
lish cupidity, or bigotry. Mischief and confusion have come 
on, just as often as the restlessness of the English Church and 
Government has sought to overturn it; and of all these in- 
stances of mischievous meddling, this last with which we are now 
concerned, is the most egregious, when law lords in Parliament, 
carrying with them the Government, (men in and out of office,) 
thought it good to ignore the first principle of the Presbyterian 
Church, and to stretch over ScoTLAND the iron frame-work of 
the Enetish Church-and-State scheme ! 

The Church of Scotland, when left to act on its own principle, 
(of course we are going back to times gone by,) concerns itself 
with all matters of doctrine, worship, discipline, and religious 
movement, in a sovereign manner, appeal lying from the lower 
Church courts to the hngher—the highest—namely, the General 
Assembly, the findings and enactments of which are final. But 
then, as often as such decisions, touching, for instance, the ordi- 
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nation or the location of ministers, carry with them consequences 
involving the temporalities of the Church—as, for instance, the 
enjoyment of stipends, manses, glebes, or the like—the Church 
recedes from interference, leaving Czsar to do what he wills with 
his own. 

This, we say, is a straightforward course. It does not, indeed 
—for that in the nature of the case is beyond possibility—remove 
all difficulties out of the way; but it leaves them, when they arise, 
in a position in which they may be dealt with, as thus :—We 
will assume nothing more chimerical than this, that the secular 
authority, speaking by the civil courts, fully understanding 
the principle of the Church with which it stands connected, 
and wisely alive to the importance of the function which this 
Church discharges toward the community, is always well dis- 
posed to fall in with, and to second its decisions, as far as it can 
do so—that it is wholly disinclined to attempt encroachments of 
any sort, that it is inflamed by no sectarian or vindictive pur- 
poses, and that it is not infidel at heart. In a word, we ask 
nothing more hypothetical than this—that the Church should 
find itself in alliance with a secular power, national in its feel- 
ing, and which, in all points, should be the very contrary of 
what it had to do with in the years immediately preceding the 
Disruption. 

Now, in a state of things such as we here imagine, there is, 
on the side of the Church, a distinct and ever present recollec- 
tion of the fact that, although its own acts cannot be over-ruled 
from without, and although no appeal lies from the General 
Assembly, these acts, if intemperate or unwarrantable, will effec- 
tively come under revision when the palpable interests therein 
touched are disposed of by another Court. This recollection 
will, for the most part, furnish a check quite adequate to the 
occasions when it may be needed. On the other side, the civil 
authority, with its right feeling toward the Church, and its na- 
tural solicitude for the avoidance of scandals and of irritation, is 
little likely to run things upon the rocks without some obvious 
necessity. Thus the two powers, co-ordinate though they be, 
and each supreme on its own ground, are held in harmony of 
action by a silent consciousness toward each other, a conscious- 
ness not collusive and not jealous, not quick to take offence, or 
captious ; and yet observant and awake. 

Yet this is not all, for that harmony of action which we are 
thus supposing to be possible, is further secured by other con- 
current influences. So long as the Church Courts and the Court 
of Session should be known to be governed by a reciprocal feel- 
ing, appellants, whether they were rejected presentees, or thwarted 
patrons, or delinquent members, would understand their chances 
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of success better than to carry their wrongs from the one court to 
the other, except in cases in which they might securely rely upon 
the support of public opinion. If we imagine a case of flagrant 
oppression, on the part, first of the General Assembly, and then 
as followed up collusively by the Court of Session, the wronged 
man might reckon upon it as certain that he held in his hands 
the means of bringing public opinion down upon both authori- 
ties in a formidable manner. Thus, by this silent inter-relation- 
ship of three bodies—the ecclesiastical, the civil, and the popular 
—so much harmony, or so much avoidance of seriovs mischiefs, 
is secured, as ought at all to be looked for in the adjustments of 
the social system, ever perplexing and precarious as they are. 
Do we not know that, just in proportion as such a system em- 
braces powers, functions, influences, of the highest quality, and 
of inestimable value, these adjustments are difficult to be effected, 
are often inconclusive, and are liable to mischances. 

Bold are the men who walk across a border, from one coun- 
try to another, frivolously intending to tamper with institutions 
which, whether better or worse, abstractedly, are deep rooted in 
the convictions of the people—consist well with their habits of 
thinking and feeling, and which have come down to them com- 
mended to their care by the dying injunctions of an army of 
martyrs! Yet, such courage—such reckless temerity rather, in- 
flated the minds of those English Statesmen, who drove the Dis- 
ruption forward. For the history, in detail, of this outrage, 
every reader will turn to Dr. Hanna’s clear, temperate, and very 
impressive narrative, as presented in the fourth volume of these 
Memoirs. A memorable history, indeed, and one which will go 
down to another time as fraught with instruction, if not more 
momentous in itself, yet more pertinent, as related to coming 
events, than any other which the page of church history offers 
to our perusal. 

We return, for a moment, to our immediate subject, namely, 
the course of Dr. Chalmers, as a public man. Scarcely can _ 
we imagine anything of the kind more painful—more depressing, 
in a moral sense, than would have been the perusal of this fourth 
volume of these Memoirs, if the facts which were to occupy its 
pages had been the converse of what they are; or if, to say all 
in a word, the anticipations of those who thought themselves 
quite safe, when they estimated other men’s virtue by what they 
knew of their own, had been realized in that hour of trial—the 
18th of May 1843. “ Mark my words,” said one of the wise, 
at that time, “ not forty of them will go out.” “ If Government 
is firm,” said another, “I venture, upon pretty accurate infor- 
mation, to assert that less than one hundred will cover the whole 
secession.” ‘ But I am not satisfied that any will secede.” Let 
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us now imagine it to have been so, in fact, and that this man of 
power, (we are saying nothing just now of his worthy colleagues 
and like-minded adherents,) whom we have followed in affec- 
tionate admiration up to his sixty-third year, hitherto always bold 
for the truth, always oblivious of himself, and who had pledged 
himself to adhere to, and to maintain, a great principle, had, at 
the last, quailed—had stuck to “ good things,” and had em- 
ployed his residue of days in fudging up apologies for this trea- 
son! We need not ask what sort of Memoir this, which we 
have now before us, would then have been, for it never would 
have been written at all ;—those who thus had lost their Father 
and their Guide, could not have written any such disastrous his- 
tory; and those who, in any such manner, had gained him, 
would have looked with dismay upon their victim, and would 
have been only too happy, if they could have hid their own 
shame, and his, in an eternal oblivion ! 

Yet, it is a part only of the whole case, and the smaller part, 
too, which we take into the account, when thus we imagine, as 
possible, what would have been so disastrous had it occurred. 

The reader of these instructive and animating volumes will 
have followed a man of the rarest mental and moral qualities, 
through that long and triumphant course of preaching, teaching, 
writing, and personal administration of Church affairs, the end 
and upshot of which was—to resuscitate his country, and to im- 
part to its admitted belief—a long lost vitality. Chalmers will 
take his place, in the eyes of posterity, as the restorer of evan- 
gelic feeling in Scotland. But now one cannot—stretching 
candour to the utmost, think of the reckless course pursued by 
the civil courts, and abetted by the English Government, during 
the ten years preceding the Disruption, otherwise than that the 
drift and purport of this policy was—not so much to save the 
endangered interests of patrons, as to put down—to quash—to 
discourage, that evangelical revival of which Chalmers was the 
prime mover. To turn the men of the evangelical party clean 
out of the Church was not intended, or wished for ; but only to 
disgrace them in the eyes of the people, and so to destroy their 
growing influence, and to check the spread of their opinions. 
In this respect, therefore, the policy of the Government toward 
Scotland differed from that which had prompted the Act of 
Uniformity; for the Government of that time, Church-ridden, 
intended nothing else than to sweep the Church clean of Puri- 
tanism, by the expulsion of every one of the Puritan ministers. 
In this modern instance no such result was calculated upon as 
that which actually ensued. What was thought to be probable 
—so we must suppose, was this, that after some few of the 
leaders—for their honours’ sake, had resigned their benefices 
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and their chairs, the great body of the evangelical ministers— 
becoming wise in time, would hold their livings, and when thus 
deprived of their leaders, would cower down before the Court of 
Session, would lose for ever their influence with the people, 
would dwindle away; and so, if the party had not become extinct, 
it would have ceased to command a majority in the Assembly. 
That is to say, Moderatism would have recovered its ascendency 
there, the kindly slumbers of the good old times gone by, would 
have returned upon Scotland: patrons and presentees would 
have ceased to be troubled by the popular voice: the Court of 
Session would have become courteous and compliant, and all 
would again have been right. 

These anticipations— ill-founded as they had been, fell through, 
in fact ;—Chalmers, and his friends, and the men whom he had 
trained, amazed the prophets—lay and clerical; but satisfied 
the expectations of those who had better understood him, and 
them ; and thus it is that he takes his place—a front place— 
among the venerated worthies of all time. 

But we say, if he and his adherents had otherwise acted, not 
merely would so illustrious an example have been lost to the 
world, but the Christianity which so long he had laboured to 
restore to his country, must have sustained an overthrow, per- 
haps irrecoverable. In what way the Disruption told, at the 
time, and is likely henceforward to tell, upon the religious well- 
being of Scotland—evangelically considered, this is not the place 
to inquire. So far, however, as any such inquiry may seem to 
receive light from Dr. Chalmers’s recorded opinions, our pro- 
posed review of his Works, in a future Article, may afford a not 
unfit opportunity to take it up. Meantime, from this important 
subject, along with several others, suggested by the volumes be- 
fore us, we must at present abstain. 

Scotland—we say nothing now of England, and all the world 
beside—Scotland will read these Memoirs with (pride is not the 
word) a glow of pleasurable exultation, which, as she admits it, 
will give force and depth to the lessons they convey ; and these 
lessons are such that a people duly heeding them, and giving 
them effect in its institutions, and bringing them to bear upon 
its temper and habits, and its modes of thinking, would make 
itself a pattern to all nations, specially of that fervour without 
acerbity, of that intensity without fanatical exaggeration, of that 
zeal for great truths without bigotry, and of that benevolent 
Christian laboriousness, as toward the masses of the people, of 
which THomas CHALMERS was the bright and shining example. 


Perfectly sure as we are that our readers, every one of them, 
will look to the volumes themselves, rather than to these pages, 
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for whatever relates to the personal history, and to the indivi- 
duality of Dr. Chalmers, we have held to those points which 
touch his course as the Principat Person, religiously, of his 
time; and, especially, as the Leader and soul of that course of 
events which issued in the establishment of the Free Church, and 
so, in the present ecclesiastical partitionment of Scotland. It is 
as connected with this great movement (in our opinion) that his 
name will take a foremost place in the religious history of this 
current century. In professing so to think, we do not involve 
ourselves in any questionable surmises, as to what, to use a secu- 
lar phrase, may be called the “future fortunes” of the FREE 
CuurcH. In truth, as to this futurity, we are quite disinclined 
to risk any conjecture whatever. And that for several reasons 
—such, for example, as these; that a course of events which 
must hinge upon a thousand contingencies—each of them incal- 
culable, is very likely to disappoint even the most probable con- 
jectures ; that, personally, we yet need a mass of various evidence 
bearing upon the subject, and pre-requisite to the formation of 
any such predictive opinion; and, conclusively—that the utter- 
ance of an opinion of this kind would not tend to promote any 
desirable end. 

What is far more safe, and more likely to be serviceable is, in 
a word or two, to note those two or three religious and ecclesias- 
tical problems to which, in the Disruption movement, a marked 
prominence was given; or which received, in the course and 
issue of it, a solution, more or less complete. In attempting so 
to specify these problems, one is moved to introduce a name fit- 
ting to stand by the side of CHaLMERs—the name of ARNOLD. 
An attempted comparison between men every way so dissimilar, 
would be a failure; they were not men of the same order, or of 
the same intellectual genius: both, indeed, were such that, in 
modern times, Scotland has only one to boast of, and England 
only one: both were men whose minds, by structure, always took 
in and grasped the widest aspect of the things with which they 
concerned themselves: both lost, in the presence of those things, 
all thought of selfish ends; both were morally prepared to do, 
and to dare, any work they should be called to undertake: both, 
with deep throes of the soul, revolved the conditions of the social 
system, and pondered the remedial means that should be used. 
But, as Arnold was incomparably the more accomplished man of 
the two, Chalmers had more in him of the statesman, and more 
of practical force, and of appliant energy; and he must, we think, 
be regarded as, in a Christian sense, the more advanced man of 
the two. But the point of contrast just now before us is this, 
that, while Arnold started several great problems—leaving them 
as he found them, unsolved, Chalmers brought the questions he 
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touched a stage or two forward, if he did not actually bring them 
on to a conclusion. 

The first of these problems, and the one which we hold to have 
been conclusively resolved in the course of events ending in 
the Disruption, is that, the CoNncLUSION of which may thus be 
given :—That Scotland should never again look to Parliament, 
or to an English Government, as if expecting from either any 
enactments, or any course of proceeding touching its religious 
welfare, which shall truly meet its interests, or which shall, in 
any enlightened and liberal manner, do it good. Scotland must 
henceforward look to itself; that is to say, must bring itself, and 
its parties, and its population, into a state of preparedness for 
measures which, when thus the country is ripe for them, it may 
apply for in a tone which no Government will dare to misunder- 
stand. Parliament never does understand things that are a 
long way off; nor is it easily persuaded to hold itself together, 
for an evening, forty-strong, while distant interests are explained 
and pleaded for. How hard a matter has it been, often, to get 
or to keep a House, for the affairs of India, or of Canada, or of 
Ireland, unless indeed when the Ministry and the opposition 
were joining issue upon some single question. But as to Scot- 
land, and the religious welfare of its people, every chance is 
against it! Its own aristocracy has long been alienated from 
that wellbeing, and is Episcopal, so far almost as it is religiously 
minded at all; its trwe wellbeing involves much that is obnoxious 
to English tastes, and, worst of all, no ecclesiastical questions, 
purely and properly Scotch, can be cut off from their bearing 
upon questions relating to which the English ecclesiastical feel- 
ing is intensely sensitive and jealous. 

The Free Church part of our readers, or some of them, will 
say,— We care nothing for Parliament, or for Government, as 
related to our religious welfare: we have done with Establish- 
ments, with Parliaments, and with Sir Robert—and Sir James— 
and Lord John—and their successors for ever.” We reply,—so 
you may think, just at this time; but it is not certain that your 
successors may not come to such a mind, as to what is, or would 
be, best for Scotland, as would lead them—not again—this will 
never be—to petition, and to crave attention, and to invite in- 
terviews, and to besiege the residences of Statesmen; but to 
make known the wants and wishes of Scotland, in peremptory 
terms, and to get them sanctioned and carried out by Parlia- 
ment. 

A great problem, which was brought forward by Dr. Chalmers, 
and carried on under his auspices, a stage or two toward a con- 
clusion ; but not concluded, was that of NationaL Estasiisu- 
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MENTS ;—to wit, the abstract desirableness of these institutions 
or their necessity, and the conditions under which they may be 
so framed as to consist with the Independence of the Church, 
and with a perfect development of individual civil liberty. We 
do not forget the fact that there are those who will triumphantly 
appeal to the Disruption, and to the founding of the Free Church, 
as affording evidence more than sufficient to outweigh whatever 
Dr. Chalmers himself, or others may have said in favour of 
the Church and State principle. Let this be thought by those 
who can so interpret the facts. We can ourselves imagine 
a course of events, as not impossible, which would turn the 
scale decisively on the other side, and thus bring to bear upon 
the question, with a new force, whatever he had written and 
uttered, thereto relating, at an earlier period. A course of 
events tending toward this issue, would not, or need not be, 
of a sort disastrous for the Free Church: the contrary rather, 
Let that Church extend itself continually ; let it realize, more 
and more completely, Dr. Chalmers’s own idea of a complete 
territorial occupation of the country; let it bring itself into 
frontage, if we may so speak, with the population of Scotland, 
and let it measure itself and its means, more statistically, against 
the unreclaimed thousands or millions of the people; and when 
it has done so, two results will then come into view—namely, 
first, the immense insufficiency of any means, and of all imagin- 
able enlargements of such means, which the spontaneous zeal of 
the christianized portion of a community can furnish for chris- 
tianizing the unchristian portion, Wonders have been effected 
upon spots by such means; and wonders have been done over 
wide surfaces on extraordinary occasions ; nor need we look fur- 
ther than into the pages of these Memoirs for such instances, 
worthy of all admiration and imitation as they are. But neither 
these instances, nor any other, touch the great argument involved 
in the problem, How shall the masses of the people, already 
vitiated in the last degree, be brought under a systematic and 
effective and permanent process of religious instruction and dis- 
cipline? Say—*“ by the efforts of spontaneous zeal :” yes, when 
Christianity has already possessed itself of the social system, in a 
manner of which hitherto we can cite no examples. 

If now we imagine the Free Church to prosper, and to be 
setting the stakes of its tabernacle further and further outward 
every year, it will, as we think, while doing so, only convince 
itself the more of the vast and immeasurable inadequacy of its 
utmost powers of overtaking the work before it. A spontaneous 
Christian machinery grows, as related to a dense manufacturing 
population, at the rate of an arithmetical progression ; but the 
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vice, ignorance, and misery of that population—to the fuller 
knowledge of which it is coming, swells and spreads at the rate 
of a geometrical progression, Thus thinking, we take Dr. 
Chalmers’s early and powerful advocacy of National Establish- 
ments in the one hand, and in the other, the history of the Dis- 
ruption, and the entire mass of facts attaching to the progress of 
the Free Church, since his death ; and we hold the two in con- 
tiguity, not as if they were elements, contradicting and coun- 
teracting each other, but as elements of a problem which is still 
in progress toward a genuine conclusion ;—that conclusion not 
unlikely to be of the sort we are supposing, whether the Free 
Church prospers or declines, 

But again. We are most willing to imagine, not only that 
the Free Church shall prosper, and shall spread itself over the 
land; but that the Church Established shall hold its own ground, 
and that, instead of becoming more and more secularized, as 
might have seemed probable, it shall at once disappoint the an- 
ticipations of its opponents, and thwart the views and purposes 
of its false friends, and that it shall, in good measure, partake of 
every better influence around it, and thus hold on, and go on, 
abreast of its sister community. Besides this, we are willing to 
suppose that each of the Dissenting or separate (orthodox) com- 
munions shall also hold its own, and shall win ample conquests 
from the wilds of impiety around it. Now, as the consequence 
of this state of things—and which is the best and the happiest 
we can picture to ourselves as probable—there would still pre- 
sent itself, not perhaps before our own old eyes—too long used 
as they have been to look indifferently upon such things— 
but to the young and undamaged eyes of our successors, that 
Enormity of our modern Christianity—that damning sin of Pro- 
testantism—that source, direct, of the perdition of the lost mil- 
lions anear us—that inestimable prodigality which squanders 
the Infinite, and which wastes the funds of Eternity—(we will 
not allow that we are at all indulging in exaggeration when thus 
we speak of) that ill consequence of our boasted liberties, 
which shows itself in the overlapping of so many costly religious 
organizations—each Church, out of five or of seven, interlacing 
its operations with every other—each planting itself athwart 
the path of every other, and each spending, upon the very same 
acres, an amount of ministerial body-and-soul power and of 
popular contribution, which, if it were wisely economized and 
carefully distributed, would suffice for reclaiming a wilderness ! 

It is this same reckless spontaneousness—it is this spurious 
product of a misunderstood conscientiousness—it is this wilful 
resolution to have things managed precisely in our own way— 
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it is this opiniative egotism, sprouting itself out in wasteful 
committeeism, which, more than the obduracy of the heathen’s 
soul, has stayed the course of the Missionary Work, filling our 
Annual Reports with sickening repetitions of vast labours, and 
vast expenditures, and slender results, and hopes always in the 
distance! So it is abroad—so it is at home—so it is that the 
heathen millions, at home and abroad, must wait until “ you— 
and you—and you—and I,” can be content to see the world 
saved, otherwise than just to our taste! 

Here we say is a problem, urgent, and of incalculable import~ 
ance, to which Chalmers, with his large squl, just gave the in- 
choative impulse, but died, leaving it to be taken up and solved 
by the men of a better age. But how was he minded toward its 
solution? Just so minded was he as we might be sure such a 
man would be; and so minded as that, if this great question had 
come on to stand in a more tangible and a more advanced state, 
directly in his path, he would have applied his giant strength to 
it, in the endeavour to bring things into a condition more Chris- 
tian-like and rational. On one occasion, (after the Disruption, ) 
with indignant vehemence, and “in the fervour of intense ex- 
citement,” he rejected the imputation of sectarian aims, and thus 
spoke at a public meeting held at Edinburgh,—* Who cares 
about the Free Church, compared with the Christian good of the 

people of Scotland? Who cares about any Church but as an 
instrument of Christian good? for, be assured, that the moral 
and religious wellbeing of this population is of infinitely higher 
importance than the advancement of any sect.”—Vol. iv. p. 394. 

At this moment the supposition would be scouted as utterly 
chimerical, and fit only to amuse the meditations of a recluse, 
knowing nothing of mankind, that a time shall come when reli- 
gious folks shall, with a sort of instantaneous and involuntary 
impulse, solve this above mentioned problem in a moment, and 
without the help of argument or persuasion. All that is needed 
for bringing about so vast and desirable a result is this—that 
Conscience should be brought, perhaps by some accident, to take 
a right turn, instead of holding on toa wrong turn. We have 
all thought it an axiom in Christian ethics, that, in matters of 
religious opinion, of worship, and of discipline, we may and we 
must, individually, follow our particular convictions; but let it 
appear, nay, let it be demonstrated before our eyes, that the 
practical consequence of our adhering, all round, to this mis- 
taken supposition is, that the gospel, instead of blessing all 
nations, and of running and being glorified in all lands—instead 
of confounding infidelity by its triumphs, and absorbing im- 
piety by its spread, is pinched in upon a few spots, and is even 
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surrendering each advantage that it has won! When Christian 
men, staggered and dismayed as they look at the map of the 
world, shall come in seriousness to ask themselves how, and 
why it is, and has been so, the answer will peal as a thunder, 
shaking their souls :—it is so because conscience, hitherto in 
league with an overweening selfishness, has failed to urge upon 
us our duty toward our fellows—a duty which sects never do 
understand, and can never discharge. 

The admirable sagacity and statesman-like ability which Dr. 
Chalmers displayed, first in devising the plan of his “ Sustenta- 
tion” Scheme, and then in giving effect to it—successful as this 
management was, operated very naturally to veil a little from 
his view the inherent difficulties that attach to the Fiscal 
Economy of a religious body. These difficulties—unless at 
moments of excitement, such as that of the Disruption, or when 
energies and intelligence quite extraordinary are (as then) 
brought to bear upon the case—press as a dead-weight upon all 
non-established Churches; and if they do not so press upon 
Established Churches, it is only because exemption from that 
pressure has been purchased at a cost which itself brings with it 
tts full equivalent of perplexities. Now this fiscal difficulty is 
one of the problems which, although in fact it was dealt with by 
Dr. Chalmers, stands over to a time future, to receive full and 
satisfactory solution. 

But then the resolving of this fiscal problem must bring with 
it, by necessary implication, the resolution of others; such as, 
the true ground of the relationship between the clergy and the 
people—so strangely misunderstood on all sides, (we cannot 
except our nearest friends,) and the principle and practice of 
the division of ministerial labour within each Church-circuit, 
and the Church at large. 

Now, in a closing word, we incline to express the belief, that 
the function of CHALMERS, considered as an Ecclesiastical Per- 
son, was just this—To bring into a position the most conspicuous 
imaginable those great and perplexing questions which attach 
to the planting of Christianity, as a PALPABLE and VISIBLE INst!- 
TUTION, among the things of this world; harmlessly toward 
itself, and beneficially as toward those things. What this great 
man has said, written, and done, thereto relating, will never be 
forgotten, will never come to be disregarded,—on the contrary, 
the fruit of his labours on this field is yet to spring up and to 
gladden Scotland—perhaps England also, and the world. 


We find that, throughout this article, we have been serving 
Dr. Hanna, very much as he has served himself in the course of 
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his labours, in compiling these Memoirs. He, occupied with his 
great subject, has kept himself out of view; and we, warmed at 
the same fire, have been almost forgetting him—as he himself. 
But he will have his revenge of us. All the world has read, or 
will presently be reading, what he has written; and thousands 
of readers will be grateful to him for what he has done, so well, 
for their edification and pleasure ; or even if they forget to ren- 
der this deserved tribute, it will be because, with them, as with 
us, a Memoir of Chalmers, if worthily compiled, must in the 
nature of the case, quite fill the reader’s thoughts and heart— 
criticism forgotten. 








